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was one those few men genius, who, endowed 
large measure with all the faculties proper man, can almost 
anything, and well. There were him materials 
“with such full and unwithdrawing hand did nature pour her boun- 
ties form several men, and those quite extraordinary. 
Contemplative Plato, observing Aristotle, practical Xeno- 
phon, and devout Plutarch, superadded these high endow- 
ments personal courage and moral heroism wholly his own. 
Hence all these men were proud call him master. And modern 
authors, great and unlike their greatness, Butler and Paley 
and others not few, have been happy tread his footsteps. 
Formed alike for speculation and for action, united oriental mys- 
ticism and occidental energy German transcendentalism and English 
(we had almost said Yankee) common sense one harmonious whole, 
and subjected them all the superior control sovereign con- 
science and inflexible will. Hence, like the myriad-minded 
Shakspeare, has been equally admired and Anglo- 
Saxon minds. 

The question has been much controverted and still sub 
whether Plato Xenophon has given the more true and just account 
Socrates. The true answer seems be, that neither them 
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has given the whole man. Neither them could appreciate 
understand his entire character. course neither them, him- 
self, could draw perfect likeness him. But each has sketched 
true picture, far goes. Each has brought out certain favorite 
features strong light, while others are thrown into the shade. And 
the features the foreground the one answer those the 
background the other; for belong the same man, just the 
Christ John’s Gospel manifestly the same person, though seen 
very different light, the Christ the synoptical gospels. 
must combine the accounts Xenophon and Plato, together with 
scattered notices Aristotle, before gain complete view So- 
crates; just the partial representations, made John and the 
other Evangelists, must combined, would form full and 
just conception Jesus Nazareth. 
Engaged several different pursuits the course his long and 
eventful life, failed none; proved equal whatever 
undertook. tetigit, non ornavit. son statuary and 
midwife, followed, different times, the profession each 
his parents; that his father forming statues the habi- 
ted Graces, which long attested his taste and skill the Athenian 
Acropolis that his mother, often playfully remarked, 
aiding the young men Athens the development their innate 
ideas and germs knowledge, and thus adorning his native city with 
living graces and virtues more precious than statues marble 
some the most trying scenes the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, surpassed other men courage, physical endur- 


ance, all the virtues the camp, not less than intellectual 


powers and moral excellence. would have been formidable 
antagonist the gymnastic games, had chosen enter the 
lists, proved himself the arena philosophy; for 
grown, complete man, nay, the estimation his companions and 
contemporaries, something quite prodigious and 
almost superhuman. And are not sure, that was less indebted 
his bodily constitution, his natural temperament, his personal 
peculiarities even, than was his mental powers and attainments, 
for his marvellous power attracting and detaining under his influ- 
ence admiring crowds rolling-eyed Greeks curious Athenians. 
Quite certain are, that without Herculean strength and fortitude, 


They were shown his work down the time Pausanias (Paus. 35. 
22). 
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never could have faced many violent enemies and prosecuted 
such indefatigable labors, unawed and unwearied, the age three- 
score years and ten. 

Socrates did not aspire office; even shunned it, that 
might have the more time and leisure train others the perform- 
ance their duties citizens and magistrates. Moreover, was 
always the opposition. aristocrat amid the ultra democracy 
Athens, and democrat under the aristocracy the Thirty, 
was set down for impracticable. Nay, even held the more 
heinous heresy higher course, was not very 
likely appointed office. And when was unexpectedly 
elected the Senate and called, officio, preside the assem- 
bly, affects ignorance the proper ways and means carry into 
effect the popular will. But his ignorance willing ignorance. 
His inability wholly moral inability. does not know how, 
like the popular demagogues, bend the constitution and the laws 
the prejudices and passions the cannot wrong, 
and will not permit the people wrong, while has the con- 
stitutional power prevent it. the chief end man and 
execute equal, impartial, universal justice whatever hazard, 
cannot but think him model statesman. 

Socrates was not trained the schools oratory. had never 
been accustomed speak the bar the popular assembly. 
But silenced those profane and vain babblers, the sophists. 
persuaded the young and the old, all whom could induce hear 
him, shun vice and cultivate virtue, with eloquence, which, 
his gay and frivolous auditors themselves were constrained ac- 
transcended that Pericles any the most powerful 
orators the day. And when was trial for his life, declining 
the oration which Lysias had prepared for him, and unjustly deprived 
the defence which Plato rose offer, but which his judges refused 
hear, stood unabashed, unmoved and, without premeditation 
preparation other than that which had always been making 
virtuous life, delivered apology, which Plato has preserved 
all its essential and which certainly one the most sub- 
lime utterances that ever fell from mortal lips. was intended, not 


Witness, besides his resistance the will the people, his refusal parti- 
cipate the arrest and surrender fugitive from Mem. 
Plato, Conv. 216. 
Cf. Schleiermacher’s Introduction, and Grote’s History Greece, Vol. VIII. 
Chap. 68. 
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save his life whatever means and motives, but vindicate his 
character, assert his mission, speak the truth which his whole 
idea eloquence, and, securing his martyrdom, seal his immor- 
tality. And never did any speech more effectually accomplish its 
end; never was any discourse more characteristic its author; 
never was any oration sermon more fully charged with those es- 
sential elements all eloquence, truth and earnestness. 

Charged with being sophist and naturalist (which last those 
days was nearly synonymous with atheist), Socrates denies the charge 
and ealls for the proof. Not that has aught say against those 
excellent men their distinguished professions. it. 
only astonished their superhuman knowledge and power. Such 
power that the sophists far beyond his feeble attainment; 
far above his humble aspiration. Such knowledge that the 
philosophers his day, wonderful for him; high; 
cannot attain unto it. professes most only human wisdom, 
only knowledge man, his nature, relations and duiies, and that 
limited, imperfect, scarcely deserve the name knowl- 
edge. But their wisdom was more than human. stepped quite 
out the province man’s capacities, nay, soared entirely beyond 
the sphere man’s duties and concerns. Their knowledge was quite 
unlimited, comprehending universal being the grasp single 
seience. Their power was quite miraculous, even reconciling flat 
contradictions and achieving natural impossibilities. made 
pretensions such prodigious wisdom. Yet would fain examine 
its deep foundations, and explore its mazy labyrinths, and, possible, 
some its giddy heights and look over the goodly pros- 
pect. Heenters upon the work. proceeds cautiously. goes 
through deliberately. And before has done, the whole towering 
fabric falsehood and self-conceit, lies ruins vanishes like the 
baseless fabric vision and leaves not rack behind.” its 
stead, modest but substantial and elegant structure rises, based 
immovable foundation, constructed imperishable materials, 
built plan which combines utility with beauty, and finished, 
from the portico the inmost sanctuary, fit temple for god. 
And lo! now philosophy descends from heaven earth and there 
takes her abode among men. And thence she goes out, with 
Socrates, into the streets, and converses with all classes and conditions 
men the agora, and visits them the cottage and the palace, 
the shops and the halls justice, and, words that have less 
earth them than heaven,” instructs them the duties which they 
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owe themselves and each other, their country and God. 
The name Socrates familiar us, for the most part, the his- 
tory philosophy. known chiefly the moral philosopher.” 
aspired that distinction. deserved that honorable title. 
Not that was incapable physical and metaphysical inquiries, 
even indifferent tothem. But ethical science was the desideratum 
his age. also fell with the earnest promptings his own moral 
and religious nature. And pursued with heartfelt and supreme 
devotion, though narrow and exclusive spirit. was his glory, 
philosopher, reconcile the beautiful with the useful, the right 
with the expedient, the good with the happy, the human with the 
divine. ‘Theory, also, harmonized with practice, speculation with 
action. belonged school, though each claimed him and 
held common, perhaps, the better features them all. practical 
Platonist, moral and religious Aristotelian, spiritual Baconian, 
the real Socrates was something more and better than was repre- 
sented any his disciples the fountain streams 
that watered all the schools,” and that still flow the dwellings 
men, the temples the muses, and “fast the oracles God.” 
rather, Socrates was philosophy, what Homer was poetry, 
and what Homer’s deep-flowing, all-encompassing ocean was the 
streams 


all the rivers, all the seas have birth, 
And every fountain, every well earth, 


But have not yet exhausted the powers which this wonderful 

man possessed, nor the pursuits which engaged. have not 

even reached that which was most characteristic, comprehensive, 

exciting and absorbing. His proper vocation, above all others, be- 

neath all others, amid all others, was that teacher. His mission, 

himself represents his defence before his judges, which 

never waived and never forgot for moment, which prosecuted 

home and abroad, the army and the city, the shop and the 

agora, the private house and the popular assembly, day and 

night, from the beginning the end his life, the mission, 

which undertook the call God, and which nothing, not even 

the hostility the people whom was sent and the moral cer- 

tainty sooner later dying martyr’s death, could induce him 

relinquish, was lead the young and the old knowledge 
themselves, their nature and their relations, and thus right 
discharge their various duties. this view, may 


said, that was teacher, whole teacher, and nothing but 
teacher. 

While say this, not forget, that disclaimed the official 
title teacher, and never applied his followers the name pu- 
pils disciples. were arrogate superiority, which suited 
not his modest disposition, which belonged not his humble attain- 
ments. chose rather place himself level with those who 
resorted him for wisdom; hence always called them his asso- 
ciates and conversed with them with circle fa- 
friends. Moreover, that were assume responsibility for 
the results his instruction, which shrunk from undertaking. 
The professed teacher any art shameless fellow sends 
away his pupils ignorant the art which professes 
But was not wise himself; how then could undertake make 
others wise? that would have enrolled him the same 
rank and class with the sophists, who were the professional teachers 
the day, but with whom, since they generally miseducated the 
young and misled the old, could means consent iden- 
tified. For the same similar reasons, declined also the title 
philosopher, sophist sage. 

Socrates never set himself for teacher and, when multitudes 
resorted him for instruction, wondered that they should flock 
one who had never advertised take pupils and who had nothing 
teach. might leave their sons with him, they chose. 
would happy converse with them, and they were welcome 
listen his conversations with others. But the result must depend 
their own exertions and the will There were, however, 
wise men and able teachers abundance, who were willing assume 
any amount responsibility, they- were only well paid. Why not 
gotothem? For himself, never received pay for his talk and his 
company. could not consent sell his liberty, make himself 
the slave every stupid patron, that might chance employ him.* 
Thus spoke teaching, usually followed, mercenary trade, 
unprincipled and heartless profession. But was for all this 
none the less teacher the true intent and spirit the vocation. 

was unpaid, unprofessional, informal teacher. taught 
fixed time place. taught circumscribed round books 
sciences, and limited circle learners. taught, all 
times and places, persons both sexes and every age, all sub- 


Plat. Dial. passim. Xen. Mem. passim. 
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jects involving the duty the happiness mankind. taught, 
wherever went, whomsoever met, whatsoever most concerned 
them then and there taught universally, spontaneously, 
natural and almost necessary for him, much eat 
breathe. 

His school was now the saddler’s shop and now the senate-house 
and gave lessons sometimes statuary and sometimes 
manship. instructed the lowest handicraftsmen the true ideas 
and principles their respective the same time, the first 
men the State and those wko aspired first, resorted him 
learn the art persuasion and the art The Thirty 
tyrants forbade this, but the prohibition only brought themselves un- 
der the screw his merciless dialectics. Again was attended 
numerous class, whose highest aspiration was the successful culture 
wisdom and virtue their own minds and hearts. Every day 
“the schoolmaster was abroad,” seeking opportunities communicate 
some valuable lesson, and improving every opportunity which might 
present One day, chances meet youthful and beauti- 
ful and, struck with his intelligent and amiable expression 
countenance, places his staff across the way and, question 
two, attaches forever his person the historian and philosopher, 
another time, converses with the younger Peri- 
cles, and inspires him with worthy ambition tread the footsteps 
his illustrious Repeatedly addresses the gay and licen- 
tious Alcibiades strain earnest and eloquent expostulation, 
which melts him tears and overwhelms him with sorrow and shame 
for his ignoble Now humbles the conceited Glaucon show- 
ing him that knows nothing the affairs the State which 
aspires govern, and not even competent regulate the family 
and estate his Now encourages the too diffident Char- 
mides ascend the bema, and speak before the people, from whose 
assembled wisdom shrinks abashed, though conscious his vast 
superiority them all Now again the accomplished 
Euthydemus must convinced, that knows nothing yet 
ought know, though versed all the lore the poets, sophists 
and To-day, labors reconcile the alienated 
brothers Chaerephon and Chaerecrates beautiful discourse 


Enfield’s Hist. Philos. Xen. Mem. Plat. Conv. 216, 


fraternal love, the dictate nature and the same time the true 
interest both the To-morrow, discourses filial duty 
strain high religious earnestness and almost prophetic warning 
his son Lamprocles impatient under the petulance such mother 
election would draw from him conversation 
the qualifications for, and the functions some civil military 
misfortune private life, complaint Crito respecting the trou- 
bles wealth the cares business, would lead him course 
remark fitted once relieve the burdens the rich and supply 
the necessities the poor.* festival, would discuss the na- 
ture and the value accidental meeting with 
atheist gave rise that admirable argument for the existence and 
the providence the gods, which contains the germ every subse- 
quent treatise Natural Thus went about talking 
went, and teaching talked, till turned all Athens into 
school and its inhabitants into scholars, whom instructed 
whatever concerned them citizens and men. 

And did nothing but teach. That is, made everything trib- 
utary his teaching and touched nothing which could not make 
tributary this work his life. suffered nothing come 
competition, even stand comparison with this high calling. 
was often urged take part the affairs State, duty 
his country, with vehement expostulations his want patriotism 
and the waste his transcendent abilities inferior pursuits. But 
replied, that was doing far more for the State, educating 
multitude able and upright statesmen, than could turning 
statesman himself,’ say nothing the vital interest, which the 
State has the education her inferior citizens. Besides, had 
participated the strife politics, would have provoked the hos- 
tility many his firmness and frankness, greatly limit his 
influence, not cut short his career usefulness teacher; 
and not consent thus sacrifice greater less 
was alive all that concerned his country. loved Athens 
with all her faults, and would fain correct the faults for Athens’ sake. 
But sought reform the State, where alone could done, 
the character her statesmen and her individual citizens. could 
fight for her and bleed for her, need be, the tented field. But 
could not forget even then and there teach his countrymen and 
fellow soldiers, precept and example, lessons patriotism and 
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every virtue, Still less could fail, after his return, render her 
still greater service living for her and dying for her his post 
teacher Nothing human did Socrates deem foreign his 
thoughts. But was benefit mankind, must through the 
medium those, whom providence had brought within the reach 
his personal influence. studied every science, investigated the 
principles every art, observed attentively every pursuit men. 
But was, that might lay them all under contribution the pur- 
suit, the art, the science, which preferred all others and which 
had devoted his life. disciplined all his powers and mastered 
all knowledge, that might apply all the instruction and edu- 
cation the people. 

age, when every body was writing and publishing, the 
golden age Grecian literature, science and art; when many 
were pressing forward reach the goal immortality, and many 
reached through their published works, must have been strongly 
tempted, should suppose, put his own thoughts, pregnant 
with immortal life, into form which they might read other 
lands and preserved future ages. But resisted the temptation. 
published nothing. wrote nothing. rather wrote only 


living epistles, which alone, the highest sense, are immortal. 


published nothing but the beautiful characters and virtuous lives 
his disciples. His works were known and read the minds and 


hearts the ablest and best men Athens; and thus have they been 


known and read all men. Thus, this sense and this way, 


was Socrates teacher, whole teacher, and nothing but teacher. 


now remains specify some the most characteristics 
his teaching. 

began the beginning. aimed first settle and estab- 
lish proper method education, and that based the nature the 
being educated. other words, was his first endeavor 
obtain for himself and impart his pupils (who, should remem- 
bered, were not mere children but adults) some just ideas the 
human mind, its nature and powers, the necessary limits its capa- 
cities, and within those limits, the proper means and conditions its 
improvement. 

every department, whether physical, intellectual moral cul- 
ture, indeed, every undertaking whatever kind, the result labor 
depends wholly pursuing right method. And this, course, 
must relative the nature the work accomplished and 


Plat. Apol. 17. 


the power the workmen who are accomplish it; other words, 
the material which wrought and the agents instruments 
that are work upon it. far the larger part the time and 
talents and wealth and power the material and moral resources 
mankind, have been wasted from inattention this fact; from 
the adoption and pursuit method unsuited the end sought 
the means possessed from ignorance indifference respecting their 
own nature and the nature things with which they have and 
the limitations which are thus necessarily imposed upon their progress 
and results. ‘They have already been toiling square the circle, 
attain perpetual motion, find vacuum nature the mind, 
move the material the moral world without standing 
place, discover some royal road learning, some way arriving 
distant point without passing over the intervening space, some 
universal solvent philosopher’s stone elixir life. reli- 
gion, the arts and sciences, they have always been struggling 
ascend into heaven descend into the abyss, when the word 
wisdom and life, they had but known it, was nigh them, their 
own minds and hearts. the boundary which separates the know- 
able from the unknowable, the practicable from the impracticable, 
the attainable from the unattainable, could have been distinctly 
marked, once for all, the certain conviction every understanding, 
what prodigious waste energies and resources would have been 


saved every age the world, every sphere human enterprise 
and effort. 


Now education, mental science, the mind both the 


and the workman, the material and the agent instrument which 
wrought. Here, course, doubly important, that the 
teacher and the pupil set out, possible, with just and definite ideas 
the nature and powers the human mind. With what faculties 
it, nature, endowed? what purpose were they given? 
What the legitimate scope their action? How may they im- 
proved and perfected, how perverted and impaired? What is, and 
what not, the gift nature? What can, and what cannot, the 
result education? much can the teacher for the pupil, 
and how much must the pupil for himself, and how much beyond 
the reach both teacher and pupil, dependent wholly the will 
God? What knowledge? what subjects, and within what 
limits attainable? How shall attained when attainable, 
and what our wisdom, what our duty reference that wider 
field, which the province, not knowledge but faith? These 


questions, and the like, are fundamental all right use the human 
mind, preliminary any proper theory practice education. 
Now these questions hold primary place the teachings So- 
crates. They stand the foreground his conversations, whether 
practical speculative cast. ‘They mark and shape the revo- 
lution which effected the philosophy his times, the manner 
teaching and the tone thinking Athens. “Instead rushing 
precipitately quest solutions” (such the account this revo- 
lution given that excellent Manual Philosophy,” which has 
received the sanction the French Academy), philosophy, instructed 
her previous falls, now gathers herself up, examines herself, mea- 
sures her strength, compares the faculties her disposal with the end 
which she aims. She studies the instrument, before using it. She 
clears and makes sure the path before her; and chooses rather 
confess her ignorance than conceal falsehood when the 
means knowing the truth are not possessed.” 

reference the natural philosophers his day, Socrates won- 
dered, that they did not discover the very uncertainty and contra- 
dictoriness their opinions, that their inquiries were misdirected, 
conducted wrong method, nay, employed wrong field, since, 
the first place, was impossible find out the origin, elements 
and laws the material and, the second place, they 
knew them perfectly, these elements and laws were, the nature 
the case, removed wholly beyond their control, elevated far above 
their reach. short, these were (in his concise and simple language) 
“divine things,” and did not appear him modest wise for men 
meddle with things much beyond their capacity and out their 
sphere, certainly not till they had exhausted the knowledge their 
own duties and may have erred the application 
his rule (though think did not err its application the 
natural philosophers his day, since they were, for the most past, 
engaged utterly fruitless inquiries according wholly barren 
method). But the wisdom and necessity some such rule 
limitation, the history the world, and especially the history that 
age, affords conclusive demonstration. 

The sophists, also, Socrates charged with sad misdirection 
their great powers, entire misapplication their abundant learn- 
ing, and consequent dreadful waste mind and perversion the 
morals their pupils. Accordingly, his conversations, whether 
with them their pupils, was his first endeavor convict them 


: 


ignorance their fancied knowledge, expose the fallacies their 
boasted reasoning, and thus lead them, gradually and imperceptibly, 
the true principles reasoning, more just method inquiry, 
better theory and practice education. And all his conver- 
sations, whether recorded Xenophon, imitated and expanded 
Plato, there topic which more frequently and earnestly 
insists, than the fundamental necessity and the availability 
knowledge human nature whether greater less concerns, 
whether public private life, since both, all, have 
with men; and they who know men, can influence them, and they 
who can influence men, can accomplish whatever they undertake. 

inculcated the necessity self-knowledge the foundation 
all knowledge and the source all prosperity and happiness. 

who knows not himself, knows nothing else. The knowledge 
our own minds the key the knowledge other minds, and 
the knowledge the human mind the guide and measure all 
that man can know the universe. Self-knowledge essential 
preliminary self-education and self-government and self-education 
and are the stepping-stones the government and 
does not consist merely knowing one’s name and race 
lineage, but thorough acquaintance with all his peculiar vir- 
tues and vices, capabilities and weaknesses; all the idiosyncrasies 
make mar his worth and power just such dis- 
and practical knowledge, short, the horse-dealer (to 
repeat one Socrates’s familiar and favorite illustrations) has all 
qualities that add to, detract from, the value 

Here lay much the peculiar skill Socrates. This, more than 
any other one thing, perhaps, was the secret his power teacher. 
were, the character his pupil, and was among his earliest and 
most strenuous endeavors make the pupil see himself the same 
light, see just was, without any over-estimation any 
depreciation his capacity, knowledge virtue. This was the pri- 
mary object most those interviews with the young men Athens, 
which Xenophon has left account, and not few which 
have adverted former page. reading these chapters 
the Memorabilia, are struck with the nice adaptation the seve- 
ral conversations the several characters with whom they are held, 
their consequent power encourage the diffident, draw out 


| 
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the retiring, repress the forward, humble the self-conceited, 
relieve every one his fancied good ill, and persuade every one 
make the most the best there him. Take, for further illus- 
tration, the brief chapter (the first the fourth book), which the 
biographer prefaces the simple but significant remark, that So- 
crates did not approach all alike, and then proceeds exemplify the 
remark showing how dealt with those who relied their riches 
their genius superseding the necessity study and discipline, and 
convinced them, the nature the case and analogy, that they, 
all others, most needed education that they might give their wealth 
and genius right direction, such would make blessing and 
not curse the possessor and the world. Horses and dogs 
the highest blood and mettle make the worst animais, not broken 
and trained, but properly educated, the Power whatever 
kind wealth, genius, and learning unregulated ill- 
regulated, power only mischief, and self-destructive the 
end. And the regulator must well-disciplined and well-balanced, 
self-knowing and mind. Ignorance, general, So- 

crates did not class with madness. But want self-knowledge was 
little short All with one consent would pronounce that 
man insane, who should stoop whenever entered the gates the 
city who should undertake lift houses. But how much less 
insane the man, who overrates, like manner, his spiritual stature 
and strength, and who undertakes enterprises which his powers 
and resources are palpably inadequate. 

not merely the nature man, but the character 
the individual pupil, prime element education, but too often 
overlooked the attempt educate the young systems and 
masses. Few modern teachers enjoy the entire freedom their 
ways and means education, which Socrates secured his peculiar 

position voluntary and unprofessional educator. But they 
had his discernment the ditferent characters and tendencies their 
pupils, they would more think applying the same identical dis- 
cipline and treatment them all, than administering the same 
medicine all the patients hospital; but while recognizing the 
propriety and the necessity system, general rules, the same 
regimen far forth the same natures are educated, they 
would also their constant study vary and adapt their 


instructions that each moral malady should insert its proper remedy, 
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and each peculiar want find its corresponding supply. When Xeno- 
phon, his simple language, recorded, that Socrates “did not 
proach all the same manner,” taught lesson surpassing 
worth teachers and, with the unconscious ease true wisdom, 
pronounced the highest eulogium his honored master. 

Humility and modesty are the unfailing fruit self-knowledge 
and the knowledge the human mind. And these closely related, 
inseparable virtues are the characteristic ornaments Socrates both 
philosopher and teacher, they are also the distinctive graces 
the Baconian philosophy and the Christian religion, the keys alike 
speculative and practical wisdom, the passwords once “the 
kingdom science” and kingdom heaven.” 

There always have been, and probably always will be, two sorts 
teachers the world. Those one sort know everything. 
course, they can teach everything, and they can learn nothing. They 
never make mistake, and never change their doctrine. they do, 
they cannot convicted it, and will not charged with it; they 
will never acknowledge it. and never take back. They are infallible 
Oracle, and immutable the decrees Fate. They can inspire 
like Apollo and govern like Jove. They magnify, not only themselves, 
but their office and their school. the teacher that makes the 
scholar, and the school that makes the man. And they are the only 
teachers, and theirs the only school. Their pupils were made for- 
ever, when they came under their instruction. Like the 
placent Phoenix, nurse Achilles’s boyhood well companion 
his riper years, they take their pupils their knees and feed their 
helpless infancy with meat and wine; they forth with them (so 
they flatter themselves) the forum and the camp, once “the 
sayers their words and the doers their and however 


distinguished any them may ever become, the credit all belongs 
them 


Great thou art, lessons made thee brave, 
child took thee, but hero 


The other sort teachers arrogate little themselves their 
office. Wisdom was not born with them and will not die with them. 
They know but little and they can teach still claim for 
themselves sovereign efficiency, for their office, creative power. 
Their pupils will what God has made them and what they make 


themselves. are but knowledge, and those 
not best, they can only along with their pupils 
who know some portion the way and can see little fur- 
ther the dark. course, they make mistakes, and are happy 
correct them. Questions are often asked them, which they cannot 
and they are frank confess their ignorance. Possessed 
papal attributes, they aspire papal authority. not their 
wish dictate. Dogmatism foreign their nature and remote 
from their province. They are themselves but older scholars the 
school universal truth, more experienced inquirers the oracles 
infinite wisdom. far from placing impassable gulf between 
themselves and their pupils, they break down, much possible, 
every interposing barrier, and assiduously multiply the points 
sympathy and contact. Instead deciding questions, cathedra, 
they come down the same seats with their disciples, examine the 
subject common with them, say them, come, which much 
more potent than go, the race wisdom; word, they grow 
young again their company, and enter with them, “as little chil- 
dren,” into “the kingdom science.” 

need not said, which these two sorts teachers will 
most likely discover the truth, nor which will the most accept- 
able and the most successful its communication. The sophists, for 
the most belonged the former these classes; Socrates was 
the model representative the latter. “He does not, like the Ionic 
and Pythagorean schools, announce himself philosopher, who 
going reveal all secrets. Still less does boast himself, like the 


the possession the universal science. Follow him 


his conversations with the representatives the different schools, 
and you see him full admiration their knowledge. But for him- 
self, knows nothing; this always the starting point, which 
begins. But this admiration which speaks, look well 
conceals the Socratic irony. presents himself humble 
learner, and little little, the disciple perplexes the master, confounds 
him, reduces him silence; and the all-presumptuous philosopher 
falls level with Socrates, rather falls below him; for they 


was favorite illustration the late Professor Stuart, who was one 
the ablest, because one the most suggestive and impulsive teachers, our 
age. 

say the most part for think with Grote (Hist. Gr. Vol. 

Chap. 6), that the sophists have been too indiscriminately though 
the mass doubtless deserved the reprobation they have generally received. 
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Socrates Teacher. [Jan 


know nothing all, but Socrates conscious his ignorance, 
just this knowledge his ignorance, which drew from the Oracle 
the response that was the wisest men, which, according his 
modest construction it, meant, not that Socrates himself was 
very wise, but that was the wisest men, who, Socrates, was 
conscious his almost utter ignorance. 

should remarked, however, that the ignorance which Socrates 
professed, was not skepticism. The humility, which exemplified 
and inculeated, was not indifference the truth. From the hu- 
state which brings down the pride the sophists, 
draws inferences against the possibility knowing. This con- 
clusion bears only the temerity the sophists, their unre- 
lenting ambition. For himself, far from appearing indifferent the 
truth, the midst all these disputes, manifests towards the 
most sincere and unchangeable affection. necessary seek truth 
with more sincerity than the sophists, with less temerity than their 
predecessors. necessary everywhere preserve spirit pru- 
dence and Socrates loved truth, other men love 
beauty. was passion, which burned fire his own breast, 
and which sought kindle the hearts his disciples. 
sought for truth with lighted candle, and dug for for hid 
treasure. believed had found some measure; and others 
might find it, they would search for with the same humble, 
teachable, earnest and obedient spirit. But was sensible that the 
known bears, and must always bear, the unknown the same rela- 
tion the shore the ocean, the finite the infinite; and, while 
prized what did know above all price for its intrinsic excel- 
lence and its value relative his practical necessities, the same 
time felt, that comparison with the infinite unknown and his 
insatiable longings, this knowledge was less than nothing and vanity. 

Socrates was enemy all ostentation and false pretension, 
all mere seeming and vain-boasting. insisted that was far 
easier, well far better, than shortest road 
arrive reputation for any branch knowledge form ex- 
cellence, was acquire the knowledge the excellence itself. 
about the business any other way was waste time and toil 
and money only incur ridicule and contempt the process, and 
have one’s labor for his pains, nothing worse, the end. were 


For the substance this paragraph, see Xen. Mem. 


ridiculous enough for man set himself for musician, who 
knew nothing the art. might send out his advertisements and 
display his instruments, might draw pupils and gather about 
him the gaping multitude; but the moment undertook perform, 
would prove himself impostor. were still more absurd for 
man give out that was skilful pilot when was not. 
might, perhaps, persuade the ship-owners and the sailors entrust 
their fortunes and their lives his hands. But sooner would 
take the helm, than would discover his incapacity, and the first 
storm would send him the bottom (if much vanity would sink), 
and engulf with him all the interests committed his care. How 
much more ridiculous, how much more censurable for one pretend 
play well that instrument thousand strings, the human 
without thorough acquaintance with the art and the instrument 
which plays! And how much more absurd, how much more fatal 
the rulers and the ruled, when incompetent men persuade the peo- 
ple entrust the helm State their unfaithful and unskilful 
Such power expose the vanity false pretenders, accompanied 
with such childlike humility and such freshness youthful sympathy, 
made Socrates general favorite with the young men Athens. 


And cannot but think him, all these respects, model teacher. 


Scarcely anything would, probably, contribute more the accepta- 
bleness and usefulness teachers our own any day, than 
combine the feelings and sympathies youth with the wisdom and 
experience age, “in undertanding men,” but truthloving 
simplicity and humility “to become little children.” Without this 
sterling quality, this almost evangelical virtue, the more they ad- 
vance knowledge, the further are they removed from the under- 
standing and sympathies their pupils; the more they know, the 
less are they qualified teach. With this spirit, some rare but 
bright examples show, they never grow but, with old heads 
young shoulders,” they ever retain the freshness, beauty and vigor 
immortal youth. 

The earlier stages the Socratic method instruction were 
rather negative than positive, 

This implied, perhaps, what has been already said. But 
deserves statement. The primary aim was correct errors 
rather than communicate truth; convince ignorance rather 
than impart knowledge; remove the rubbish prejudice and 
lay the foundation humility, docility and self-knowledge rather 
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than build once such basis might chance exist 
taining. 


Pupils usually come their teachers with much that they need 


and great teachers have generally been distinguished for 
the earnestness and skill and power with which they address them- 
selves this preparatory work eradicating the roots all error 
and falsehood, and breaking the soil for the reception the good 
seed. They come with their minds like many heathen temples, full 
use the favorite figure Lord Bacon idols every 
sort, idols the tribe and idols the family, idols the individual 
and idols the school, idols theory and idols practice, idols 
faith and idols philosophy. The demolishing idols never 
very pleasant process. seems the very temple itself would 
fall with them one frightful and universal ruin. Still, idols must 


abolished, before the worship truth and holiness and God can: 


established. And great teachers, like great reformers, whether 
philosophy religion, have always been mighty iconoclasts. Who, 
that ever sat under the instructions the late Professor Stuart 
Andover, has not felt, the beginning his course, the very 
foundations all faith and all knowledge were removing from 
under him? who has not found, the end, that this ruthless 
destruction his hope and peace was amply compensated the 
broader and deeper foundation, that was thus laid for more truthful 
and more enduring structure 

Just was with the pupils Socrates. They came him, not 
unfrequently, like merchant’s ship with too much rigging, which 
old said, woman must resemble, “so bedecked with 
streamers, flags and ensigns, miscreate with their vanity and self- 
conceit, with their foolish notions and evil habits, that who made 
them, when looked upon them, should hardly know them with 
their plumes and fans and silken vizards, with feathers their caps 
like flags their tops tell, think, whieh way the wind will blow.” 
But soon lowered their flags and feathers, brought down their 
plumes and stripped them their vizards, riddled their sails and 
shattered their yards, till seemed the very hulk must 
pieces sink beneath the general ruin. this sad flight, they 
persisted paddling away from them, abandoned them their 


fate.2 But they surrendered discretion, soon fitted them out, 


rather showed them how fit themselves out, with new rigging 


Wilkinson’s Merchant Royal, 1607. Xen. Mem. 40. 


once more safe and more beautiful, sounder materials and 
better proportion, which could weather the storm, and which worked 
easily, spontaneously, that seemed part the vessel, and 
the vessel itself thing life. 

This negative process, though especially necessary the com- 
mencement, was not wholly confined the earlier stages educa- 
tion. all his instructions, Socrates accustomed his pupils look 
the and objections which doctrine beset well 
the arguments which supported. And this process, though 
painful and tedious itself, great value its result. sub- 
ject never understood, till seen with all its lights and shades, 
all its difficulties well all its attractions. doctrine never 
settled and established, till the arguments against well for it, 
have all been taken and weighed the balance. And far 
more important see all the objections and feel all the difficulties 
along, than arrive forthwith some satisfactory con- 
clusion, just more important, that the foundations should 
well laid and every stone examined before wrought into the 
structure, than that the building should speedily reach its completion. 
negatively, then positively,” was the order sermonizing 
the days our fathers. the order nature and reason; and, 
though not always and slavishly observed preaching teach- 
ing, should never overlooked preachers and teachers. 

Socrates taught one thing time with most unwearied pa- 
tience and exemplary thoroughness. 

His predecessors seem scarcely have attained any such idea 
division labor distribution the sciences. the contrary, 
was their ambition bring all the subjects human inquiry within 
the scope one grand and comprehensive science, which they 
professed the perfect masters; discover some one key for 
the unlocking all mysteries, which they claimed the 
full and indisputable possession. The philosophers undertook 
solve some single idea, element principle, the problem the 
universe; and they sought for this universal solution with the same 
avidity and just about the same success, the alchymists, previous 
the time Bacon, had toiled for the discovery universal sol- 
vent. The sophists professed teach everything one all-compre- 
hensive art, art wisdom which enabled its possessor 
prehend alike and once all kinds knowledge and discourse 
with equal fluency and conclusiveness, not only every subject but 
every side every subject, art wisdom which they per- 
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fectly understood and could infallibly teach all their pupils 
very limited amount time. They were, fact, the prototypes 
our modern itinerant lecturers and patent-right professors and high- 
pressure steam-engine teachers, who will undertake put scholar, 
through science, conductors engage carry passenger over 
road, many hours and many minutes, and each party 
give the other certificate the end, testifying that the work 
been done according agreement with this difference, however, 
favor the ancient sophists, that their art was one, undivided and 
complete, and their stadium compassed the universe. 

Socrates, the first place, substituted anthropology for the 
mogonies the philosophers, mere humble, “human things” for the 
vast and sublime medley things human and divine, which made up. 
their universal science. the next place, instead the 
hensive art the sophists, devoted his attention particularly 
ethics, separating from other branches with which had 
been confounded, and making it, were, his department and 
fession. Furthermore, subdivided ethics into branches and 
jects, and investigated each itself. took up, for instance, one. 
virtue time and looked every possible light, till 
understood, far was capable being understood, himself 
and his till this much least was known, that was not 
knowable. Moreover, the examination that particular 
was never hurry. never cared how much time was ne- 
cessary for the development great idea the establishment 
important truth. the contrary, chose linger long the 
field, and beguiled his pupils dwell the subject, and contrived 
waste time this profitable began the beginning and 
went slowly forward, feeling every step went, till arrived 
safely the end, perfectly acquainted with the whole ground. 
looked every opportunity, started every objection, went all around 
subject, examined every side, and, doing, not 
quently seemed wandering away from it; but always ree 
some nearer and clearer point view, always ascended 
some higher and more commanding post observation, till length 
that matter could set down his own and his pupils’ chart 
fixed point never again unsettled doubt, seen all its 
bearings and known its exact position and magnitude, Then 
took another the same patient and thorough way. The mind 
thus disciplined habits patience and thoroughness, discipline 
and habit itself more value than any amount mere 
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edge, the process became easier and more rapid; every new fixed 
point helped fix another; the bearing and elevation each deter- 
mined the form and surface the whole country with the definiteness 
modern typographical survey and map; and the disciples So- 
crates learned believe, that the fastest way round subject the 
nearest way perfect knowledge it, and the quickest well 
the best method comprehending the whole great truth as- 
semblage truths master them one one, and little little. 
This was the way which God taught his prophets; and have 
often thought that the best system education could not better 
expressed than these words holy writ: Line upon line, line 
upon line, precept upon precept, precept upon precept, here little 
and there One thing time, little lesson, and that 
dwelt upon till thoroughly understood, and repeated? till 
graven the memory, rather brought into the habits the mind 
and incorporated into the very elements the soul; this the great 
secret successful education. lente, make haste slowly, 
nothing hurry, should the teacher’s motto. Railroad travel 
not the best method exploring country, neither can field 
surveyed single view from single point observation. 

Socrates had the right idea education, drawing out 
development what within, rather than communication some- 
thing from without. even went far deny the possibility, 
for himself least, teaching anything, belonged only the 
Creator impart knowledge him who had not, while all that 
claimed aspired do, was aid the young the development 
the powers and the ideas, which the Creator had implanted. Hence 
declined assume the title teacher and professed not exer- 
cise the office. was rather his office, like spiritual midwife, to: 
aid those who came him for such assistance, giving birth the 
ideas, the sentiments, the elements thought and action, which were 
conceived within them, and, after having examined the birth see 
whether were living, proper child mere abortion, according 
the result such examination, cast away assist them 
nursing and cherishing The process education, thus understood, 
less easy both for the teacher and the taught, than that simple 
instruction. much easier receive impressions and learn facts, 
than develop ideas and principles, easier receive 


See the instructions Jahn, Gesenius, Wyttenbach, Stuart, and other dis- 
tinguished philologists, the best method learning 


and hoard money, than dig the gold out the earth and 
fashion into the current coin. But the one process makes the 
strong man, the other the helpless miser; the latter happen lose 
his hoard, which has received chance inheritance, 
ruined, has nothing left and capacity acquire 
the former has himself, his vigorous limbs and 
habits, unfailing resource, inexhaustible fortune. carry out 
the illustration Socrates, the birth-throes his disciples were 
severe and themselves unwelcome, but they were soon forgotten 
the gush joy that attended new birth and the warm affections 
that clustered about new existence. Who has not felt the 
ence between the pleasing but calm satisfaction which accompanies 
the communications unknown fact, and the thrill joy, the ev- 
triumph, which springs from the origination the self- 
discovery new birth? former transfers you inherit- 
ance, the latter presents you with new creation. self-discovered 
truth lies not the memory but lives the reason and imagination, 
the understanding and the heart. self-developed idea ever- 
more part and parcel the man himself, dear him the apple 
his eye and prompt him service the muscles his hand. 

has been urged reproach against Socrates and his followers, 
against the whole Grecian philosophers, that they discovered 
useful truths and arrived valuable results. The allegation 
false matter fact. Truths moral philosophy and natural 
theology, which are, all others, most useful and most sacred, but 
which were overlooked previous inquirers, stand out the dis- 
courses Socrates and the writings Plato with clearness and 
distinctness, with moral grandeur and moral power, which are hardly 
surpassed the ablest ethical and theological writers our own day. 
But suppose were not so. teachers, aiming the discipline 
and culture their pupils, their course would still admit 
cient vindication. education, the process worth more than the 
result. good education more valuable than the greatest fund 
knowledge, good farm more valuable than the largest crop 
well disciplined mind more than any amount learning, 
the man more than all his property, life more 
meat, and the body than raiment.” And just here, that Socrates 
and Plato manifest their characteristic power and excellence. was 
their constant aim and strenuous endeavor discipline the mind, 
oblige think, discover and originate truth for itself. this 
end, the often indirect and purely negative method Socrates and 
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Plato, approaching the subject, then wandering away from it, then 
returning another side and leaving last, perhaps, without 
any positive solution, was admirably adapted. ‘They thus set their 
readers and hearers thinking for themselves, sharpened the edge 
curiosity beyond the possibility patient acquiescence, and stim- 
ulated them the utmost exertion their faculties. And thus they 
made, not mere scholars and bookworms, but thinkers, reasoners, 
philosophers, men. The knowledge, the acquisitions, the results 
would follow matter course. But even they should not, 
man without knowledge preferable knowledge without man. 
“The Socratic instruction was singularly appropriate 
the idea education, which have been speaking. The 
method question and answer, beginning with some simple principle 
which was well understood and acknowledged both parties, and 
progressing, step step, through unforeseen stages unexpected 
but unavoidable conclusion, all which process the minds both 
teacher and pupil are not only awakened their utmost activity but 
act and react upon each other direct intercourse and perpetual in- 
tercommunion this method, not originated Socrates, was con- 
ducted with such consummate skill such brilliant results, that 
has ever since been called “the Socratic method.” Socrates knew 
that influence deep must living and personal, that instruction 
would mould the character and conduct the young his liking, 
mind must grapple with mind, and heart beat heart, and spirit in- 
terpenetrate spirit. This could done only oral communication. 
This was done, and done effectually, the Socratic method. When 
heard Pericles any other great orator,” says the pleasure-loving 
yet aspiring was entertained and delighted, and felt 
that had spoken well. But mortal speech has ever excited 
such emotions are kindled this magician. Whenever 
hear him am, were, charmed and fettered. heart leaps 
like inspired Corybant. inmost soul stung his words 
the bite serpent; indignant its own rude and ignoble 
character. often weep tears regret, and think how vain and in- 
glorious the life lead. Nor the only one that weeps like 
child and despairs Many others are affected the same 
way.” book can speak with such power the heart and con- 
science the student. mere text-book teacher ever exerts such 
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influence. must first digest his books— all books, the 
men and the books God his own soul, and then infuse 
self into the souls his pupils. And before can this, must 
enter into their minds, draw them out and absorb them, were, 
into himself. Then can understand them and insinuate himself 
into them. Then they can understand him and accept his teachings 
and receive his impress. must mutual process, action and 
reaction, question and answer. Such was the Socratic method. 

Socrates made little use books the immediate work 
tion. had used them before, till had appropriated their wisdom 
and exhausted their treasures. And now, when came contact 
with his disciples, was himself the living book, the living lesson; 
and wrote himself, stamped himself, daguerreotyped himself lines 
living light their hearts. wrote books for future 
rations. His pupils were his books, living and acting, imperishable 
and immortal like himself. lived them; and, through them, 
lives forever. And when his disciples came write books, 
deep and abiding was this characteristic feature his instructions, 
that their writings assumed, great extent, the form dialogue. 
Not only did the dialectic method Socrates, more less perverted 
from its original purity, reign the discussions the schools, but 
the publications all the schools were, more less, Socratic Dia- 
logues. And the great merit the dialogue form 
ten discourse, especially the dialogue assumes the perfection 
its written the writings Plato, that leads 
reflection, self-inquiry the truth, that con- 
strains him work out the problem for himself, that the pleasure 
and profit the solution well the result is, great mea 
sure, his 

Instruction, both oral and written, ordinarily too much dead 
letter. Authors find their thoughts books, and they leave them 
books. ‘They not fully appreciate and master the idea them- 
selves, and course they not communicate their readers. 
Teachers not work out the great problems literature and science 
for themselves, and they not lead their pupils work them out. 
were greatly desired, that books, our day, had more 
the lifelike reality Plato’s Dialogues. And were greater 
desideratum, men who would teach, men who would exert influe 
ence, understood better the Socratic method. whether 
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the primary school the academy, the college the 
always have been, and always will be, successful useful, 
honored and great, just proportion they approach towards the 
truth and naturalness, the warmth and vitality the Socratic method. 
The man who has good mind and warm heart, and will bring 
into direct communication with the minds and hearts others, will 
sure spread light and heat all around him. And who can 
write his name the hearts and lives his own generation, has 
occasion fear that will forgotten future ages. Tine name 
Socrates had power command faith, reverence and obedierce 
among all the contending sects Grecian philosophers for 
ing ages. And still has charm win the heart. His wislom 
still speaks from the printed page his early disciples, drops 
from the lips his more numerous and less 
admirers islands and continents, whose very existence was then 
unknown. 

Socrates insisted definite ideas and exact statements, 
carrying everything back its first principle cause, and reducing 

all knowledge scientific form. For this purpose, resorted 
express the outset the best way they could, and, the progress 
the discussion, vary the language, narrow widen the 
pass the definitions, till they answered all the demands the sub- 
ject, till they expressed the thing, the whole thing, and but 
the thing under consideration. introduced the logical use the 
terms genus and species (which had previously meant family and 
form),? and applied them (as sophist philosopher had done be- 
fore him, but all the schools did after him, and scientific men 
have ever since done), the due distinction, subordination and clas- 
sification all the objects human inquiry. Hitherto, even the 
Greeks had inquired very little into the exact significance those 
words and terms which were common use denote common things, 
and which they, therefore, thought they perfectly understood, though, 
for that very reason, they had never made them the subject any 
careful examination. Socrates constrained them stop and think, 
reflect and analyze the meaning these familiar terms, resolve 
these natural and universal ideas into their essential elements. What 
constitutes knowledge, what the nature virtue, what the essence 
truth and beauty and goodness, what the true idea law and 


justice, wisdom and holiness and their opposites, what the beau 
ideal State and statesman, what army and general; 
these, and such these, according the practical Xenophon even, 
were the habitual topics his conversations; these the questions 
which propounded, and which his hearers, their great sur- 
prise and chagrin, found not easy task return satisfactory 
answer. And the dialogues the reflective and imaginative Plato 
exhibit him us, under more speculative and ideal form indeed, 
but still the same man discussing the same great questions with the 
same fixed purpose arriving, possible, the last analysis each 
idea, and thus referring each its proper place related other 
ideas and the science human life. doing, constantly 
accompanies the processes analysis and instruction the enliven- 
ing and elucidating process analogy. Mastering ethical and polit- 
ical science, not, do, appeals the physical sciences, for. 
these, his day, were even more unsettled and undefined than ethics 
and politics, but habitual reference the principles and practices 
the special trades and professions. was the first see,” says 
(and the idea pervades all his that, each 
art profession, there end attained, theory laying down 
the means and conditions whereby attainable, and precepts de- 
duced from that theory, such precepts collectively taken directing 
and covering nearly the entire field practice, but each precept sep- 
arately taken liable conflict with others, and therefore liable 
cases exception; all this not less true admits not less 
being realized respecting the general art human living and society. 
There grand and all-comprehensive end, the security all per- 
sons, far practicable, each and all persons the society; 
there may theory laying down those means and conditions, under 
which the nearest approach can made that end; there may also 
precepts prescribing every man the conduct and character which 
best enables him become auxiliary towards its attainment, and 
imperatively restraining him from acts which hinder it; precepts de- 
duced from the theory, each one them separately taken being sub- 
ject exceptions, but all them taken collectively, governing prac- 
tice each particular art. Socrates and Plato talk the art 
‘dealing with human art behaving society,’ ‘that 
science which has for its object make men happy,’ and they draw 
marked distinction between rules practice deduced from 
theoretical survey the subject-matter and taught with recognition 
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the matter, and mere artless, irrational knack dexterity acquired 
simple copying assimilation through process which one 
can give account.” 

Not content with bringing educated men the definite aims 
and exact methods the special trades and professions, labored 
also carry back the practitioners those trades and professions 
first principles, more distinct and conscious recognition the 
true theory their respective arts. conversed with artists 
their studios, with handicraftsmen their shops, and endeavored 
lead them definite understanding the essential nature and de- 
sign painting, the true theory sculpture, the principles 
‘and methods proper the armorer, and the distinctive office and 
‘aim the several mechanic arts. 

perfection which the mathematics and physical sciences 
have been carried our day, afford peculiar facilities and excellent 
models for the wider application this part the Socratic method. 
one the great advantages attending the introduction these 
sciences into our systems academic education, that they tend 
promote definiteness conception, orderly arrangement and precision 
the use language. extension the same methods and habits 
the study rhetoric, politics, ethics and theology, all the 
‘branches moral and social science, would greatly further the ad- 
vancement those sciences and improve the prevailing systems 


and would but carrying out the Socratic method 


‘to its proper application and practical results. 
Socrates insisted that symmetrical education which results 
from, consists in, the culture all the powers proper the nature 
man, their due order, connection and proportion, with the right- 
ful subordination the physical the mental, and the intellectual 
‘to the moral powers. about,” says the Athenians his 
“doing nothing else, than persuading you, both young and 
take care either for the body riches, prior much 
for the soul, how may made most perfect, telling that 
does not proceed from riches, but riches and all other human 
‘blessings, both private and public, from virtue.” sons,” 
continues after his condemnation, sons, when they 
grow up, judges, paining them have pained you, they appear 
‘to you care for riches for anything else before virtue.” his 
lower nature, the body, man allied the inferior animals; his 
nature, the soul, kindred the The subjection 
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the soul the body reduces him nearly level with the brute; 
the subordination the body the soul raises him almost the 
rank god. frec from bodily appetites and passions 
and have few bodily wants possible next the 
divine; the divine the best, and the nearest the divine the 
the Temperance, self-control the government 
the appetites and passions, therefore the foundation all per- 
soual 

also the basis all good conduct, other words, wisdom 
and success the regulation human The man who able 
himself, competent govern others; and who can 
goverr both himself and others, can accomplish whatever will. 
He, ‘he other hand, who incapable self-control, incompe- 
tent everything else; far from regulating aright his own affairs, 
taking the lead the affairs society and the State, the 
veriest slave the community and should pray for nothing ear- 
nestly that may fall into the hands some wise and good 
master.* 

The highest bodily health and strength and enjoyment are 
acquired only the implicit obedience the rational the dictates 
the rational nature, which alone has the intelligence guide the 
body the attainment its own proper perfection and highest plea- 
The same subordination also essential the largest measure 
intellectual attainments and for the mind quite inca- 
pable the highest action the most delightful contemplation, 
while joined unholy wedlock with clamorous appetites and ungov- 
erned passions. Temperance, therefore, self-government, equally 
conducive bodily and mental health and education, and the first 
the virtues. 

Moreover, moral culture should take the precedence, both order 
time and order importance, mere intellectual discipline 
professional training. the simple language his ancient biogra- 
pher and disciple, did not push forward his associates zealously 
become expert speech and action and the business life, but prior 
these, deemed essential, that virtue, soundmindedness 
good moral character formed for men capacity 
these, without integrity character, were only the more capable 
injustice and Accordingly, was his prior and para- 
mount endeavor inculcate the principle and the practice piety 


towards the gods and justice towards men, the rule and guide 
life. their own imperative nature and intrinsic excellence, these 
claim the ruling powers, the governing principles the human 
other motives have the power, nor other principles have 
the right, command implicit and universal obedience. And the 
supremacy these principles, not only the conscience exercises its 
inalienable right, but the intellect acquiesces and rejoices its noblest 
impulse, its only unerring rule, only proper and worthy end. 
Man never can arrive the great end his whole being, except 
travels the highway right under the guidance heavenly 
wisdom. take any other path, for the sake avoiding difficulties 
and trouble, were run into them, and follow any other leader 
expedient. far better suffer wrong than wrong; and 


for it.2 The only respect which man can really 


injured benefitted, the depravation the improvement his 
character.? obey God always wisdom; disobey him, under 
whatever apparent inducements, always folly. the Socratic 
wisdom, virtue and happiness are all the True knowl- 
edge and right conduct are one and inseparable. but who 
and obeys the truth, knows it. And whoever really knows the 
true and the beautiful, the good and the right, will certainly it, 
certainly who master any other art, will put successful 
His language bears striking resemblance that the 
sacred writers. Whosoever will his will, shall know the doc- 
trine. Have all the workers iniquity knowledge?” The doc- 
trine which the Scriptures teach great practical truth, Socrates 
boldly assumes and earnestly defends ethical theory. Wisdom, 
piety and happiness are inseparable, nay identical. are folly, sin 
and misery. The good man the wise man and the happy man. 
The bad man the fool and the wretch. 

Alas, that the combined teaching Socrates and Solomon, and 
greater than Solomon, has all proved too powerless correct the 
tendency, strong man, dissever elements which 
God hath joined together, and not only separate between wisdom 
and virtue, but even prefer the lower the higher excellence and 
cultivate the inferior nature man the neglect his superior 
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and only proper self! Education with growing more and more 
intellectual, and, what still worse, more and more expressly 
sional. Body and soul are sacrificed the intellect; and the man 
merged the profession, the all-conscious and immortal man the 
unconscious and short-lived profession, Our educated men are too 
often giants intellect and prodigious learning, but pigmies 
body, and dwarfs heart and conscience, and, course, deformed 
and distorted whole and more less enfeebled and diseased 
every part. They have neither framework nor regulator commen- 
surate with their moving power. The consequence is, that best 
their action unsteady and ineffective, while there constant dan- 
ger that they will injure destroy themselves and spread destruction 
through the community. our young men and their teachers look 
better model. Socrates, they may see sound mind 
sound body, and how produced, and what are its fruits. One 
such healthy, hearty, genial, earnest, strong, sound-bodied and whole- 
souled man himself lesson unspeakable value the world; 
and the most precious part that lesson the truth, that out the 
heart are the issues life, flowing, like the vital current, through 
every fibre the body, streaining, like ethereal fire, through every 
faculty the soul. 
10. all his teaching, Socrates regarded himself only in- 
strument Divine Providence, apostle heavenly truth, mis- 
sent the gods for the instruction his erring countrymen. 
was, divinely commissioned, divinely taught, di- 
vinely guided, aided and blessed. From his childhood, had been 
directed sort supernatural sign divine voice, and impelled 
visions, oracles, and every other means, which the 
will God revealed good men, engage and prosecute the 
work voluntary public Indeed, was led uncon- 
sciously and almost irresistibly into this work the process exam- 
ining the wise men Greece for the sake interpreting and testing 
the oracle which pronounced him the wisest men; and before 
was aware, much his own surprise that his fellow-citizens, 
himself, willing unwilling, installed the instructor’s 
chair, aud pupils flocking him from all Athens and from every 
par Greece. And the work, which thus commenced under 
impulse, prosecuted under constant Divine guidance. 
his dependence superior wisdom the reception pupils (as 
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well the choice and the education those whom 
had admitted peculiar intimacy. looked heaven 
prayer for the truths which should teach and for ability teach 
them the best way each and all his hearers. And the dis- 
charge his appointed duty, held himself accountable, not his 
patrons pupils, not the rulers the people, but God. 
did not receive his commission from men; and the dictation men, 
however powerful determined, could not stop him turn him 
aside from his calling. had stood his post, which the Athe- 
nian generals had assigned him, and not deserted for fear the 
enemy, much less would abandon the duty appointed him God 
for fear his countrymen.? And should you even now offer 
acquit me, condition renouncing this duty,” such the 
apostolic boldness his Apology, should tell you, with all respect 
and affection, that will obey the god rather than you, and that 


will persist until dying day, cross-questioning you, exposing 


your want wisdom and virtue, and reproaching you until the defect 
favor the god you; and you condemn me, will your loss, 
for you will find none other such.* Perhaps you will ask me: Why 
cannot you away, Socrates, and live among peace and silence 
This the hardest all questions for answer your satisfac- 
tion. tell you that silence part would disobedience 
the god, you will think jest and not believe me. will be- 
lieve still less, tell you that the greatest blessing which can 
happen man, carry discussions every day about virtue and 
those other matters which you hear canvassing when cross- 
examine myself well others; and that life without such exami- 
nation life all. Nevertheless, stands the fact, incredible 

How much and what objective reality there was answering this 
strong inward conviction, has always been disputed point. For 
ourselves, deem neither heretical nor unphilosophical, neither 
unscriptural nor irrational, believe that may have been, not 
under proper inspiration, but under special divine impulse. 
cannot surprise us, that should have thought himself inspired, 
when see him fired with benevolent zeal that could not rest, 
and the same time guided wisdom that seldom erred. far 


Xen. Mem. and Plato often. Plat. Apol. 29. 
Ibid. The foregoing extract abstract the language Grote. 
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from considering it, however, exclusive, miraculous, even 
singular prerogative, insisted that the same divine teaching was 
within the reach all; that humility and faith, prayer and 
dience, any man might know and the will God and secure 
special protection and blessing and that all men, whatever 
occupation, and the more their pursuit more difficult and impor- 
tant, need Divine direction and assistance for the successful 
plishment, even their worldly ends.? the opinion Socrates 
(and would seem that every man’s own observation and experience 
must inevitably lead him the same conclusion), there are elements 
every subject which lie beyond the reach human ken and human 
control; there point, where the most obvious truth meets and 
blends with the most inscrutable there line demar- 
cation, where the humblest profession pursuit man passes out 
the province his limited faculties and goes over into the domain 
the providence and impious for the farmer, the 
merchant, the general the statesman, not seek for, and rely on, 
Divine wisdom within its proper sphere, would for him not 
exercise his own powers within their appropriate The 


peculiar difficulty the teacher’s work (for the difficulty and danger 


well the nature education was implied his favorite com- 
parison), and its peculiar dignity was estimated Socrates 
(for man who identified the knowledge with the practice virtue, 
could not but attach all importance right teaching®), render es- 
pecially proper and especially important, that should recognize 
this great principle subjection higher law, dependence 
higher power, responsibility higher sovereign, than self-will and 
wisdom the wisdom and will the people. 

There humiliating and painful contrast between the Socratic 
view the vocation, and that which two often prevails, 
even among Christian parents and Christian teachers, our own 
age and country, justly proud its schools and its systems 
popular education. Parents honor and reward every other class 
men more than the teachers their children and, course, often 
commit them hands, which they never would think entrusting 
their business. turn, engage teaching, tempo- 
rary occupation, for its pecuniary emoluments, with better qualifi- 
cations than are necessary pass not over-severe examination, 
and with higher sense accountability than requisite meet 


4 Ibid. :: 1, 9. 5 Ibid. 4. 2, 6. 20. Plat. Apol. 26. A. B. 
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the not too elevated standard the pupils and their parents. Yet 
these teachers hold their hands the character and destiny the 
rising generation, the honor and happiness individuals, the peace 
and comfort families, the prosperity and glory the State, all the 
precious interests this life, say nothing the infinitely more 
momentous concerns immortal existence. What contrast 
the model enlightened, disinterested, conscientious, unswerving 
devotedness Socrates teaching his life-work and the greatest 
work that earth, greater even than that the statesman 
commander, and superseding, well done, that the judge and 
executioner; work from which could not turn aside, would, 
and would not, could; work which reigned his heart while 
laid under contribution every power his body and every faculty 
his mind till the age threescore years and ten, and which, 
however men might flatter frown, went forward the undoubt- 
ing assurance the approval and God. Like the 
lamented Arnold our own day, has given dignity the voca- 
tion the teacher. None need deem himself too high pursue, 
any sphere, however low limited, the work which such men 
have consecrated their exalted powers, which they developed 
fully and harmoniously their gifted minds, and which they secured 
such results their country and mankind. competent supply 
such teachers, following methods those leading features which 
bear manifestly the stamp superior wisdom, but, above all, ani- 
mated with their enlightened, earnest, devout and philanthropic spirit, 
would among the richest boons that heaven could confer upon the 
American people, 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE RIGHT INTERPRETATION THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 
THE HELPS AND THE HINDRANCES. 


intellectual activity the last fifty years has scarcely been 
equalled, never surpassed, any other half century the world’s 
history. has busied itself every department human thought; 
theology and sacred science have been much the subject 
chemistry and astronomy, and ought not have been, could not 
have been otherwise. The Andover Theological Seminary, the ear- 
liest its kind existence, was projected the commencement 
this period; and was specially designed Providence accomplish 
specific work indispensably necessary just the world’s 
progress, mission which has successfully fulfilled and still ful- 
filling. 

Notwithstanding the great practical advantages, many important 
respects, pursuing the study theology with settled pastor, 
absolutely certain that the great missionary enterprises the age, 
and the intellectual excitement and culture necessary meet the 
multiform and active infidelity the period, never could have been 
provided for without the ample resources, the extended associations, 
the large combinations, the friendly collisions, the permanent relation- 
ships well endowed and numerously attended theological schools. 


institution was necessity the age, and was proved 


the numerous imitations which this first example the kind 
speedily gave origin. 

The science theology was zealously pursued and well understood 
New England that time; but the science Biblical interpreta- 
tion had been little attended for several generations; there was 
almost nothing found; but few ministers were the habit 
reading even the Greek Testament, and the Hebrew, without 


which the New Testament Greek cannot understood, probably not 


one minister hundred could read readily single verse the Old 
Testament the original. the science Biblical interpretation, 
and the sphere missionary activity, this institution found its 
appropriate providential pioneer-work. men who first occupied 


the posts instruction, were singularly adapted both these branches 

spiritual they were the men for the time and for the work. 

who for nearly forty years was the incumbent the professorship 

Sacred Literature here, was emphatically the man for his business. 

Unquenchable zeal, untiring industry, unwavering self-reliance, un- 

boldness, transparent honesty and determined will carried 

him through all the difficulties which beset his way and gave him 

secure and permanent triumph ever frail mortal enjoyed. 
far the nations which speak the English language are concerned, 
made the department, created its resources, excited the taste for 
the study, and furnished the means for gratifying it. And this was 

not done without suspicion and hostility and severe opposition even 
from good men, whose sphere vision was rather limited. 

The influence his labors will continue felt long after the 
labors themselves shall have become mere matters history. The 
influence already seen immense. The intellectual culture the 
ministry, especially the linguistic and critical departments, 
hundred fold above what was when began; the practical effi- 
ciency the ministry has advanced almost equal proportion, 
and have evidence that the former generations were, gene- 
ral fact, more with the spirit than the present. 

Not the least among the great services which Professor Stuart 
rendered the cause sacred learning, was the bringing the 
knowledge his countrymen the great Biblical critics continental 
Europe, such Michaelis, Eichhorn, Jahn, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, 
Wette, and others, whose profound learning, earnest investigations, 
iron diligence and general fairness, introduced new era sacred 
science, and probably caused the original languages the Old and 
New Testament better understood than they have been any 
other time since they ceased vernacular. Whether they had 
generally themselves experienced the power that religion whose 
documents they successfully elucidated, may well doubted 
but grammarians, lexicographers, verbal historical 
critics, they occupy the very first rank. Used with proper 
crimination, their works are unspeakable value, nor can they 
dispensed with branch study. They are sober writers, 
not regenerate the evangelical sense; and Balaam, whose fault 
was love the wages unrighteousness, did, spite himself, 
bear true message from God Balak, these men, allowing that 
they were worldly men and unregenerate, did learn and teach very 
many things regard God’s written word, which the high- 
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est importance for the Christian minister know. Their credit 
been much marred public estimation the fact that, their 
own country, they have been succeeded host critics the 
Tiibingen school, who, with all their learning and 
high pretensions, their extravagant, groundless hypotheses, their 
contempt all the laws evidence and rules logic, their 
irreverence and obvious destitution the religious sentiment, make 
themselves well-nigh worthless philology, while theology 
must pronounce them impious. may sufficient mention, 
specimens this class, the names David Strauss and Bruno Bauer; 
while the more respectable names Baur and 
are scarcely less dreaded. 

All the ground which has actually been gained thus far, every 
means, must sedulously maintained; much yet remains 
done the faithful student sacred learning; and this still 
maining work let address ourselves with zeal and energy and 
disinterestedness worthy those who have preceded us, who have 
opened the way for us, and who are now entered into their rest. 
true now was the days the Puritan Robinson, that 
God hath yet more light break forth from this Holy Word; and 
while the church faithful study that word, this light will con- 
tinue increase till the time the end. 

said that must understand the Bible the same means 
which understand any other book; that the Bible must 
interpreted the common laws language, just every other 
book must interpreted. statement may convey great, fun- 
damental, practical truth may enwrap error which 
the spirit, kills the soul, and denies God either, according the 
application which made the words. 

plain enough, from the very nature the case, that God 
gives any his creatures revelation, oral written, must 
given some language which they are accustomed, which they 
can understand, they understand other Innguages that they speak 
and read. Otherwise, revelation them; they still need 
another let them into the mysteries the first; and this 
planatory revelation not the common there must still 
another and another and another, till you come last one which 
given the common style verbal communication and this 
last one fact the only revelation made those who receive the 
communications; and God who does the last thing first, when 
the doing the last supersedes the necessity all the rest. 
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All this obvious from the very nature the case; and when 
turn the matter fact really exists the pages the 
Bible, find all this and much more than this the same kind, 
true the revelation therein presented us. Revelation, 
stands the Bible, given, not only the common language 
the generations which was addressed, but also the peculiar 
style and manner each one the persons originally chosen 
the channels the revelation; the style essentially changing, not 
only with each different generation, but with each different person, 
however near remote from his coworkers time and 
the same diversities appearing the same manner among 
equal number any other writers, who utterance their 
own thoughts merely, without suggestions the Divine Mind. 
the language and style the different books the Bible, the 
influence each writer’s own peculiar genius and temperament, his 
education, the incidents his life, his employments, the 
ces which was the society, the scenery, the cli- 
mate with which was familiar, all just obvious and 
strongly marked the case any writers whatever. Inspira- 
tion, though plenary and direct from the Almighty, removes 
none these influences, touches them lies back them all, 
sets them all motion, but obliterates not, scarcely fades even, 
any the peculiarities arising from them. the Jewess Rebecca 
stood the window the tower, and described, her own animated 
speech, the wounded Ivanhoe, the exciting incidents the bat- 
tle which was raging outside the walls, the holy seers ecstatic 
witnessed things divine, and each his own peculiar style 
and manner gave utterance what saw and felt, the divine affla- 
tus exerting other influence over his language than what was 
necessary make the description accurate. 

Isaiah see self-possessed, mighty, sublime Hebrew mind, 
with thorough Hebrew education, using language and imagery de- 
rived from the scenery, the sacred books, and the historical incidents 
the Hebrew land and nation; Ezekiel, Hebrew education 
acting Hebrew mind, excitable, enthusiastic, aerial, fanciful, 
overflowing with imagery derived from the wild scenery and bril- 
liant, coruscating skies the country the captivity, along the 
banks the great northern river Chebar; Daniel, still 
brew mind, but different structure from either the preceding, 
and Hebrew education too, but superadded all the Chaldee 
culture, and imagination shaped, vivified, populated the luxu- 
No. 37. 
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rious courts, the gorgeous palaces, the gigantic sculptures the bars 
capitals, Babylon and Shushan and Ecbatana. The modern 
traveller now visiting the stupendous ruins the ancient cities 
the East, sees the present day the book Daniel, its 
most striking peculiarities, all reproduced, were, before his 
eyes. 

Such the language and style the Biblical writers, even under 
the influence the highest and most direct action inspiration, that 
is, the prophetic. How clearly, then, must the like influences seen 
the argumentative, the didactic, the historic portions the sacred 
record 

There is, then, great, fundamental, practical truth the 
statement, that must understand the Bible the same means 
which understand any other the Bible must in- 
terpreted the common laws language, just every other book 
must interpreted. 

And yet, taking this statement one-sided aspect, and not recog- 
nizing the great peculiarity the Bible God’s living word, these 
same words enwrap wretched, pernicious error. 

The volume which call the Bible, though written parts, 
ages and climes widely remote, languages diverse, and writers, 
many instances, personal intimacy with each other, not 
bundle disconnected tracts, without harmony, concert design. 
Many minds and many hands throughout many ages were employed 
produce the volume but there was one superintending spirit, and 
one continuous plan through the whole. The actual author the 
Bible throughout One; who knoweth the end from the 
beginning, who the same yesterday and to-day and forever. 
the book gives true account itself, when the sacred penman put 
down the first chapter Genesis, the Divine Spirit saw clearly the 
last chapter Revelation, and all the intermediate parts, which 
continuance were fashioned, came together the proper time and 
the right place, with least much plan and contrivance and 
previous design, were manifest when the different pieces Solo- 
man’s temple, which received their perfect finish the forest and 
the quarry, were put together the city the great king, with not 
one unfitting joint uncomely protuberance, yet without noise axe 
hammer. who denies will not recognize this fact, can never 
interpret the Bible aright, however closely his interpretations 
may adhere the common laws language. element, 
important, all-pervading, essential element, for which the 
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common laws language make provision, because there 
nothing else like the whole history the human mind. 
book produced the progress some two thousand years, 
some forty fifty different writers, every variety subject, and 
every variety style, and yet, all unconciously, far the 
writers themselves were concerned, with one uniform purpose, with 
one identical object, never for moment lost sight from beginning 
end, the Divine Mind, the real author the volume. 
course this great peculiarity must give rise some peculiarities 
interpretation, and, some respects, the Bible must receive, 
the hands the expositor, treatment different from that which 
any other volume entitled. Some these peculiarities are the 
typical character persons and things and acts the Old Testa- 
ment; the twofold, and, some cases, manifold fulfilment the 
prophecies, not few which, Lord Bacon says, being the 
nature their author, with whom thousand years are one day, 
are not fulfilled punctually and once, but have springing and ger- 
minant throughout many ages, though the height 
them may refer some one age; that is, the 
period, and the person the Messiah. 

Not all the ridicule and misrepresentation rationalistic interpre- 
tors, evangelical otherwise not all the extravagance and folly 
allegorists and spiritualizers and double-sense men will ever deter 
the sound, bold, consistent Scriptural interpreter from full recogni- 
tion, and distinct, open-handed use, all his exegesis, this 
great peculiarity the Sacred Writings. the common laws 
language applied Scriptural exegesis, come the knowl- 
edge this peculiarity the Bible; the common laws lan- 
guage are able develope others the principles which 
rests; and the common laws language ascertain the passages 
which require the application these principles and those which 
not admit it. Nothing left the caprice fancy the inter- 
preter, any more than any other branch interpretation; there 
nothing conjectural, nothing uncertain; all rests sound 
and solid basis Scriptural exegesis. principle which has 
been known and acted upon the church all ages its exis- 
tence; principle constantly relied upon the writers the 
New Testament their interpretation the Old, and without 
exegesis many places barren heath the desert, 
well forced, unnatural and untrue. 

The truth this subject was long since clearly seen, and hap- 
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pily expressed the following words, quoted from Nicholas Lyra 
Gieseler (K. 114, 115): expositiones mysticae 
praesupponunt sensum litteralem tanquam fundamentum: propter 
quod sicut aedificium declinans fundamento disponitur ruinam, 
sic expositio mystica discrepans sensu litterali reputanda est inde- 
cens inepta. ideo valentibus proficere studio Sacrae 
Scripturae necessarium est incipere intellectu sensus 
maxime cum solo sensu litterali non mysticis possit argu- 
mentum fieri probationem vel declarationem alicujus dubii, secun- 
dum quod dicit Augustinus, ete. 

was from this author that Luther learned the art sacred in- 
terpretation insomuch that was said 


Lyra non lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset. 


The same words, interpreted the same lexical and grammatical 
laws, give very different impression different minds different 
subjective states. dry, unimaginative reader may carefully pe- 
ruse poem Milton’s, parse every sentence the strictest rules 
English grammar, and give each word its proper 
meaning, and yet nowhere find the ideas, which from almost every 
page break upon the mind the poet, who has learned English from 
the same grammar and dictionary. The stream cannot rise higher 
than the fountain, and the mind can grasp idea which has 
not the prototype within itself. Can inhabitant the tropics un- 
derstand what meant snow-storm? Laplander form any 
just conception the luxuries orange-grove? Let both read 
the same descriptions these objects, let both interpret the language 
these descriptions the same grammatical and lexical laws, and 
how different will the impressions left the two When 
the Christian reads what Jesus said Martha, one thing needful, 
his own Christian consciousness teaches him that true religion, the 
love Christ, here meant the one thing needful, and both 
mar and lexicography sustain his position; but the rationalist Paulus, 
who has Christian consciousness, the proper sense the term, 
can see these words nothing more than declaration from the in- 
tellectual and temperate Rabbi the anxious woman cumbered about 
much serving, and eager prepare sumptuous entertainment for 
her beloved teacher, that one dish enough for supper (Kom. 
II. 744), nor can grammar and lexicon alone prove the interpretation 
wrong. 

Again, man not capable finding book what sure 
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beforehand cannot exist there. The irreligious rationalist, however 
inability both natural and moral, respect the right and full inter- 
pretation God’s Word. For many the ideas which God’s Word 
expresses has his own mind prototype; and, moreover, 
sure beforehand that Moses and David and Isaiah and Daniel 
and other writers the Old Testament could know nothing the 
Christ the New Testament, that possible mode expression, 
which language capable, writings acknowledged theirs, 
can convey his mind any idea the kind. not perfectly ob- 
vious, then, that the believer and the unbeliever may equally well 
skilled the laws grammar and lexicography, and equally strict 
their application these laws given passage the Old Tes- 
tament, and yet come widely different conclusions its mean- 
ing? They from different starting points, they proceed differ- 
ent principles; and their conclusions, therefore, though both admit 
and apply the same laws language, are different from each 
other, are the effects the same rays light when passing through 
colored and colorless glass. 

Rejecting, then, this great fact the Divine authorship and un- 
broken harmony the whole the written Word, the principle 
interpretation which have referred, though entirely correct 
one view it, becomes pernicious error another. 

Christian view the matter, everything the Bible, even 
the most trivial narrative, word God, prophecy, which finds 
its fulfilment the souls men throughout all ages; and that, too, 
whether belong the patriarchal period childlike simplicity, 
the rude barbarism the time the Judges, any the more 
intellectual and cultivated ages; and this was designed the 
Great Author, yet without any deviation from the language and man- 
ner and mode thought appropriate each period and person, and 
without any special care preserve niceness style elegance 
phrase. The manger which the infant Saviour was laid, was com- 
mon thing which had been used for feeding cattle, and could again 
used, and not ecclesiastical utensil, very artistically got and 
very ceremoniously handled. ‘There are two parts revelation, the 
letter, which the body, and the inspiration the Almighty, which 
the soul. the form servant, and thus dwells among 
us, yet full grace and truth. What does God care for our ideas 
the refined and the common, the great and the small? who 
makes planets and moons and suns with word, and furnishes and 


carpets the earth, sees not the great difference which see between 
the furniture the cottage and that the palace. one chooses, 
may see only the shell revelation; chooses, feel 
the spirit the Eternal One breathing therefrom. 

certain respects may truly say, that the whole Bible one 
great poem, which God the author; the subject, the fall and the 
rising again, the ruin and the recovery man, and the physical 
creation immediate connection with man and the several sacred 
writers, the long succession ages, were but God’s amanuenses, 
whom commanded write for the instruction men. Without 
the possession and the application the poetic element and the reli- 
gious sentiment, impossible interpret the Bible richly and 
truly, even with all the learning which the best grammars and 
tionaries can give; while, with the poetic element strongly developed 
and under the guidance pure and powerful religious sentiment, 
the general teachings the Bible will clearly apprehended, how- 
ever erroneous may the understanding some particular words 
and phrases. the final Bunyan far more sure and 
instructive expositor than Strauss Bauer, though the Puritan 
rhapsodist may make ten blunders the exposition the words 
particular text, where these Hegelian critics would make one; 
and all the extravagant allegorizing old Bunyan, and his often ab- 
surd typology, not one whit more extravagant and absurd (while 
the same time vastly more pious and Christlike) than the 
bold, dashing, truth-defying hypotheses these irreligious, ambitious 
theorizers. 

The words the Bible are not merely dictionary words, they are 
not even theological words merely, they are Divine words, they are 
spirit and they are life and the philologian, and even the theologian, 
being merely such, and acting solely the laws their respective 
professions, may make, and often make, the most murderous work 


with them. The Bible thought the Bible phrase, glorious 


bird, instinct with joyous life, beauteous plumage and thrilling note, 
soaring and glittering amid the rays the morning sun, filling the at- 
mosphere with heavenly music; and the dry, philologist, 
the hard, unsympathizing theologian, the ornithologist with his 
gun and dissecting knife; shoots the living bird, she falls the 
ground motionless, voiceless, with plumage bereft the changeful 
color which depends life; takes his knife and 
skins the poor dead thing, and stretches the skin over stick, and 
holding up, exclaims with triumph: see, have analyzed 
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this; this what when scientifically resolved, practised 
hand, into its original elements; behold the achievements exe- 
getical and theological science!” rather, murdered, 
flayed, destroyed. 

Such, general, are impressions regard the Bible and 
its exposition, philological and theological; but order give 
more full expression views, and preclude misunderstanding, 
would now describe, somewhat detail, some the principal 
AND HINDRANCES THE RiGHT INTERPRETATION 

have design expectation exhausting the subject sin- 
gle essay purpose simply give outline sufficiently exten- 
sive indicate own position and own practical course re- 
spect the noble science SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION, 
LICAL EXEGESIS. 


(1) Philology. Under this term include, for convenience sake, 
all which may properly belong the mechanical and the external 
verbal revelation, oral and written. The letters the alphabet 
(if the revelation written one), the words, the structure sen- 
tences, the mataphors, the modes expression, the customs, the geo- 
graphical position, the climate, the physical productions, the history, 
must all studied and known the accomplished philologist. 
proportion the people whom the revelation given, remote 
from time and place, and diverse character and manners, 
much the more essential are all these points the ascertaining the 
meaning the revelation with sufficient clearness and fulness 

God’s written Word has (as must have, would accomplish 
the purpose for which was given) this peculiarity; the simple 
soul seeking simply salvation from it, its teachings essential for this 
purpose are all perfectly plain, and speak directly the heart. 
this respect, all plain him that understandeth, and right 
them that find knowledge. the same time, its full elucidation and 
defence, the opening the great storehouses its wealth, the teach- 
ing its fulness others, requires the most laborious research, 
the most extensive learning, whole life devoted this great duty 
and for this purpose among has set apart the ministry, 
wholly given the work; and this respect the priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge, and the people should seek the law his mouth 
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who incompetent unfaithful, and the people who sustain 
and confide such priesthood 

God, making revelation any people, uses the language 
that people, especially accommodates himself their minds, 
habits and associations. first object understood them 
and through them make himself understood others. 

The first and much the greater portion the written revelation 
which have, was made the Hebrew language the Hebrew 
people, language and people exceedingly remote and diverse from 
regard almost everything which constitutes language and 
have scarcely anything common with them except 
common humanity and the same Deity; common depravity and 
the need the same method salvation; and precisely because 
have these most important things common with them, that the 
Bible these topics plain and intelligible the humble, be- 
lieving, prayerful have the same sun and moon and 
stars; and yet can scarcely said have the same heavens 
over our heads the same earth beneath our different were 
their skies and fields and forests from ours. Instead being like 
them habits life and modes thought, our inner and outer 
wholly unlike that the ancient Hebrews, modern cotton 

factory unlike Solomon’s temple, and the difference very much 
the same kind. 

All the circumstances and scenes common, everyday life, which 
mould the thoughts and form the habits the child, and thus make 
the growth the man, were different among the Hebrews from 
what they are among us, can well conceived. the applica- 
tian science and art, for example, the uses and conveniences 
life, contrast with our numerous facilities for journeying and trans- 
portation, the Hebrews knew nothing road Sam. 27: 10) 
understand the word they had idea any such thing 
bridge, and there but one instance the whole Hebrew his- 
tory great convenience ferry boat, and that was the 
latter part the reign their greatest king, and alluded 
luxury for the king’s household Sam. The distaff for 
spinning and the loom worked hand were all the machinery they 
had for manufacturing cloth; sugar and coffee and tea they had 
never heard; hair-combs and pocket-knifes and even pockets were 
quite unknown them; wheelbarrows and threshing machines, 
steam-engines and carding machines and nail-factories they had never 
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formed idea paper and quills and wafers they never used; and 
instead our stereotype plates and power presses, striking off 
whole Bible two minutes, they had way making books but 
process which for facility and speed writing was very much 
like engraving copperplate cutting letters tombstone. 
What could they have common with our bustling, worldly, restless, 
business habits? what have common with their contented, 
slow, quiet, contemplative walk along the earth? Their very lan- 
guage and their mode using language was almost everything 
the reverse ours. Their primitive words are verbs instead 
nouns, they gave.names actions before they gave names things 
their books begin where ours end, and when read their writings 
always seem ourselves reading backwards; they wrote 
consonants only and had use for vowels. What express 
directly simple noun, they often designate picture, for 
example, the pupil the eye, because always reflects little image 
the person looking into it, they call the little man, the eye’s daughter. 
They loved give utterance their thoughts symbols and 
types, allegories and parables and riddles, and all their literature 
abounds with expedients this kind. But all such things are now 
quite estranged from our literature. admit symbols into 
our daily life but bank-notes and coupons and evidences debt; 
for types have none except such are wanted for printing; 
our allegories and parables are mainly the electioneering paragraphs 
our newspapers, and instead propounding riddles, sharpen 


our wits betting elections. 
How wholly unsymbolic, how exclusively utilitarian our mind 


contrast with the Hebrew, may seen from the simple fact that 
have displaced the cross from our church towers and put its place 
The cross particular use for our every-day, 
worldly business, and weathercock very convenient for showing 
the changes and direction the wind; but viewed symbols for 
Christian church, how dignified and appropriate the one, how wretch- 
edly inappropriate, what satire upon Protestantism the other! 
With such unsymbolic, such anti-symbolic tendencies, wonder the 
rationalist modern times finds much which him absurdity 
the Hebrew symbols and types and allegories, and that makes 
such wretched work their interpretation. Should old Hebrew 
David’s Daniel’s time just now drop down among us, look at- 
tentively and all our surroundings, and hear us, from our point 
view, reading and expounding David’s Hebrew Psalms Daniel’s 
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prophetic symbols, would not wonder with unutterable wonder, 
what book could have hand, rather, knew, would 
not, according the Hebrew practice, stop both his ears and run? 
(Acts 57.) 

These are but specimens the Hebrew life, the whole circle 
Hebrew ideas and conceptions, contrast with ours; and where 
the point contact between the Hebrew mind and ours? God gave 
this revelation, not only the Hebrew language, but exactly the 
sphere the Hebrew life; and how can understand this revela- 
stand the Hebrew language and the Hebrew life? And how can 
attain this knowledge without long, earnest, persevering study? 
other words, how can one interpreter the Bible without 
being philologian 

Some parts revelation were given the Chaldee language, 
sister dialect the Hebrew, and very much like every respect. 
The New Covenant was given Greek; but Greek which was 
formed Hebrews, and which cannot understood without 
knowledge Hebrew. its letters and most its words 
Greek, but Hebrew almost everything else. 

The interpreter God’s written Word, then, should philolo- 
gian these three languages, the Hebrew, the Chaldee and the 
Greek, especially the first, the foundation all the must 
thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew life, and the influences 
under which was formed, and the whole circle ideas which 
revolved; and this knowledge indispensable requisite the 
full understanding the revelation which God originally gave 
the Hebrews. The interpreter must able put himself the 
exact place where the Hebrew stood when God spake him, 
would hear God’s voice the Hebrew heard it. This object can 
accomplished only severe and earnest and long-continued philo- 
logical and for this there is, there can possible substi- 
tute; the interpreter must be, always and everywhere, student, 
philologian and here where the learned rationalist, though not 
pious man, may great, essential, indispensable help him. 

Let the student always remember this: that there can safe 
exegesis difficult text without minute, accurate, searching, sure- 

grammatical analysis diligent delving the deepest roots 
microscopic inspection the finest ramifications the language 
never can know what the Bible means except what the Bible 
says. 


But not enough that the interpreter philologian merely, 
must have other helps besides philology. 

(2) Logic. The philologian without logical power makes but 
superficial, unreliable, wordy interpreter. ‘The good interpreter must 
understand the mind well the speech, the subjective well 
the objective, his author. must remember that man has brain 
well tongue, with all his research like one digging 
for spring water heap loose sand thrown together the 
wind. Not few such interpreters have, and with wondrous 
self-complacency they bestow their tediousness us, and were 
ten times more than is, still they would gladly bestow all us; 
for the Scripture says: fool wiser his own than 
seven men that can render and who can render reason, 
the logician. 

regard such writers have the Bible, logical power 
with but limited philology goes truer and deeper than weak logic 
with extensive any one will readily see who will but 
take the pains compare the loosely learned and non-religious Kui- 
noel the Gospels with the terse, nervous, intensely religious John 
Calvin. Kuinoel, many places, seems know everything except 
what the writers the Gospels were thinking when they wrote 
Calvin always knows just this and seems know but little else. 
Which the better interpreter? One man interpret another must 
have mind his own, must know the laws mind, and under- 
stand how thought educes thought logical sequence; and this 
knowledge must constantly applied the interpretation writers 
who know both what they wish say and how say it. 

Still, the strong logician should understand well the principles 
philology, applied the writer undertakes interpret, 
will continually astray. With all his logic like strong 
man groping with stick the here and there there stum- 
bling-block pitfall which fails feel out; and every such 
place sure fall. His strength does not save him, only 
makes his fall the harder. Still worse with him imagines 
there but one form logic the world, and that his author, 
think and reason all, must think and reason the same line with 
himself. When the Scriptures speak the coat Christ, thinks 
the fashion his own day and has other idea coat; 
will draw very complete picture the garment and call Christ’s, 
though has not the remotest resemblance the original. 
much out the way the Dutch painter, who represents 
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pursuing the confederate kings with his trained servants carrying 
muskets and pistols. pregnant illustration this, read such 
works Owen the Hebrews, Macknight the Epistles, 
Able books their way and showing small amount intellectual 
acumen and industrious scholarship, but how many things they think 
of, how many arguments they have, how much meaning they find 
Paul, which the apostle himself would astonished with great 
astonishment knew were attributed him! The same 
true some the purest and strongest our New England writers, 
Moses and Isaiah and David and John and Paul had been natives 
New England, habituated the New England modes thought, 
educated New England colleges and settled ministers over New 
England parishes, these expositions our excellent fathers would 
have been very correct; but matters are, they many cases rather 
project themselves than expound the sacred writers. Dr. Burton, 
his proof-texts for the Taste Scheme, has the most comforting convic- 
tion that the apostle Paul was the full the same philosophy with 
himself; and Dr. Emmons, his Scriptural proofs the Exercise 
Scheme, has the most unflinching assurance that the apostle Paul was 
clearly and heartily exerciser; but suspect the apostle would 
greatly surprised learn that was either the one the other, 
and much confounded the question were put him which was, 
Those questions were not his day, nor did the apostle’s reasoning 
run those lines. You might well start the question whether 
and adduce long and learned arguments favor one these hy- 
potheses and against the other. not any one form scholastic 
logic that the Biblical interpreter needs nor any one scheme men- 
tal philosophy regularly drawn out. But needs the universal logic 
strong common sense, for this the kind logic always and 
where used the writers the Bible. 

Worst all, then, applied the interpretation the Bible, 
the nineteenth century jargon continental Europe, which its vo- 
taries with the name philosophy, and sweep into non- 
existence the Bible and the soul and God and all objective reality. 
Very felicitously have the self-styled philosophers and critics and 
theologians this school been depicted recent English poet, 
who speaks the land where 
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Where Hegel taught, his profit and fame, 
That something and nothing were one and the same; 
The absolute difference never jot being 
having and not having, being and not being, 
But wisely declined extend his notion 
the finite relations thalers and groschen. 
Where Strauss shall teach you how martyrs died 
For moral idea personified, 
myth and symbol, which vulgar sense 
Received for historic evidence. 
Where Bauer can prove that true theology 
special and general anthropology, 
And the essence worship only find 
The realized God the human mind. 
Where Feurbach shows how religion began 
From the deified feelings and wants man, 
And the Deity owned the mind reflective, 
human consciousness made objective. 
Presbyters, bend, 
Bishops, attend 
The Bible’s myth from beginning end. 
worship the Absolute-Infinite, 
The Universe-Ego, the Plenary- Void, 
The Subject-Object identified, 
The great Nothing-Something, the Being-Thought, 
That mouldeth the mass Chaotic Naught, 
Whose beginning unended and end unbegun 
the One that All, and the All that One. 
Hail Light with Darkness 
Thou Potent 
Thou Quantitative Point 
all 
Great Non-Existence, passing into Being, 
Thou two-fold Pole the Electric One, 
Thou Lawless Law, thou Seer all 
Thou Process, ever doing, never done! 
Thou Positive Negation! 
Negative Affirmation 
Thou great Totality everything 
That never is, but ever doth become, 
Thee sing; 
The Pantheist’s King, 
With ceaseless bug, bug, bug, and endless hum, hum, 


all the God’s truth, who have lived since the days 
the Gnostics, these and critics are 


tionably the most extravagant the worst. They carry theit own 
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refutation with them; they are themselves complete reductio 
absurdum. Like locomotive engine off the track, they have run 
their science completely into the ground, dashing and overturning 
everything their way. Their extravagance and impiety have pro- 
duced strong reaction the best minds their own land, that 
many now sympathize with the historian Niebuhr, who said regard 
the education his son, “he shall taught that the ancients had 
only imperfect knowledge the true God, and that these gods 
were overthrown when Christ came into the world.” shall be- 
lieve the letter the Old and New Testaments, and shall 
ture him from his infancy firm faith all that have lost, 
uncertain about.” Let not this impious extravagance, already 
become effete and about cast off the land its birth, in- 
troduced into our country new and all-comprehensive philosophy, 
fitted solve all mysteries, and excess darkness make universal 
light, the extreme cold produces the phenomena burn. 

philology not enough without logic, logic not sufficient 
without and addition both, third quality indis- 
pensable, and that sympathy, strong, living sympathy with the 
writers whom you undertake interpret. 

(3) Sympathy. Where one mind completely and strongly sympa- 
thizes with another, mutual understanding perfectly there 
air-line telegraph between them, and there need con- 
structing roads around the mountains and building bridges over the 
rivers bring them into communication with each other. But where 
there sympathy, there constant misapprehension, difficulties 
everywhere occur, and they are not easy surmounted. soon 
one overcome, another immediately stands behind it, 
and continually 


Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps Alps arise.” 


the unsympathizing expositor imagines there are difficulties, 
thinks himself proceeding smoothly and easily along, 
certain proof that has wholly mistaken his way and going en- 
tirely wrong. The sympathizing interpreter sees his author’s mean- 
ing almost instinctively, with even moderate help from grammar 
and dictionary while all the grammars and dictionaries the world 
can never make unsympathizing mind good commentator. 
Herein lies Luther’s great and crowning excellence translator 
and expositor, his perfect sympathy with the Biblical writers. 
had vast amount that peculiar Shakspearian power throwing 


himself into the exact position the men whom would represent, 
being for the time the very persons whom describes; and 
reproducing, his own living, glowing words, the very heart and soul 
the writers whom explaining. His interpretations are 
much superior those the mere philologist, the daguerreotype 
portrait, painted directly the rays the sun, superior the 
Silhouette profile made only white and black paper. 

Here manifest the great mistake those who would shut 
one single mode interpretation, and turn away their faces with 
contempt from any form Biblical exegesis which not run the 
mould the dry philological criticism the modern German school. 
They see element correct Biblical science the glowing: Christ- 
love the church the acute discriminations the school- 
men; the elevated, martyr-like sympathy the great reformers 
the deep, strong, earnest theology the Puritans; the fervid, 
fertile, poetic piety the mystics; and yet for each these elements 
there are, the deep mines the Scriptures, rich veins, which can 
successfully wrought other spirit, other instruments 
than just these. The letter good, its place essential; but 
the letter alone not itself killeth, and the old maxim 
true: haeret litera haeret cortice. 

The devil his temptations urged Christ feed bread, imply- 
ing that nothing else than bread could sustain life; but Christ re- 
ply adduces the Scriptural declaration: written, man shall not 
live bread alone, but every word which proceedeth out the 
mouth God. these word-critics, more close than Satan was, 
instead allowing bread, would compel feed husks, 
husks only, always husks; were prodigal sons, tending the 
swine foreigners, instead being regenerated children, feasting 
our own father’s table. 

When see presented us, Scriptural commentaries, folio dis- 
quisitions this and that Greek particle the New Testament, 
this and that Hebrew particle the Old Testament, proceeding from 
which was never married heart, the work men who 
never loved Christ, who never had religious emotion, who can have 
points sympathy with the writers the New Testament, 
think the waiter who imagines has provided sumptuous feast 
when has covered the table with scoured, burnished, empty dishes. 
need the dishes, true; and the cleaner and the more polished 
they are, the more agreeable the table; but the feast not fur- 
nished till there something the dishes which can eaten; nor 
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the Bible interpreted all the array learning which can 
brought bear upon it, unless, addition the learning, there 
heart and feeling the interpretation. 

(4) Faith. There truth the words Anselm: non 
crediderit, non qui expertus non fuerit, non 
For the full understanding the Scriptures there must faith, 
and that not the mere faculty believing, but the true, Scriptural, 
saving faith; that faith which the substance things hoped for, 
the evidence things not seen; that faith which worketh love, and 
the heart, and overcometh the world. This faith the only 
inlet which spiritual truth, deep and full, can pass into the soul; 
and the religious, the spiritual meaning the Bible, the ultimate, 
the true meaning; and how can one who has never received this 
meaning into his own mind, communicate the mind another? 

Faith begins where knowledge ends, and the larger and more im- 
portant portion the Bible addressed faith. The Bible, besides 
the direct and definite instructions which affords, gives also wavy 
outlines, dim foreshadowings that which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor heart that which too high for mortal 
speech, too glorious for mortal thought the man who has 
faith, encounters, all this, nothing but dark, disagreeable, blinding 
fog; while the eye faith, all illumined the rays the 
sun below the horizon, spreading abroad the gorgeous panorama 
New England cloud-scene, and exciting the emotions which heaven 
will excite, not presenting the sight the well defined and exact 
pictures the heavenly objects themselves. 

The poor blind eye the unbelieving interpreter sees nothing 
all this; his poor dull ear hears nothing it; and dint con- 
stant hammering can due time make class Christian youth 
blind and dull himself; and then thinks has made 
them critics, accurate commentators, who can always tell what they 
mean. sure they can always tell what they mean, but what 
their meaning good for after they have told it? the beggar 
can carry all his property over his shoulder wallet, but that 
distinction proud of? man who carries only copper, can 
always make exact change, and yet, with many large pockets all 
stuffed and heavy, and with great jingle and ostentation coin, 
can buy very little anything that worth the having. What 
Christian student has not felt this poring over the ponderous tomes 
those unbelieving word-critics, who spin out volumes and 
True, must investigate the meaning all 
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these particles, would become skilful and efficient interpreters 
the Bible; but suppose that the true interpretation the Bible 
does not infinitely above and beyond all these verbal investigations, 
there the fatal mistake. 

The great advantage which our rationalistic writers boast of, is, 
definite they can see all that they believe, they can take 
all its metes and bounds; but (say they), you call 
has neither boundary nor definiteness. just the advantage 
which the petty German prince, with territory mile and half 
square, has over queen Victoria. can stand the stoop his 
lowly and take his whole dominion glance; while the 
British queen may ascend the highest turret her loftiest castle, 
and strain her vision the utmost, without reaching any direction 
the boundary her dominion. This advantage, poor, unbeliev- 
ing friend, envy you not; nay rather, sorry for you, and 
heartily wish that you might have the Bible such empire 
have. With what see this glorious Bible mine, cannot con- 
fine myself the jail-yard limits your exegesis; nor think 
that any advantage truth righteousness would gained 
doing. see door, which you does not exist, and opens into 
heaven; and does not open wide enough show distinctly 
the forms the heavenly objects, eye not strong enough 
seize the definite outline all that blaze glory, yet where you 
see nothing but blue sky and the pale twinkling stars, which you 
can look upon and count without one burst excitement, have 
glimpses glory too dazzling for mortal sight, that tremble 
and dare not behold, and cannot describe it, and can only call upon 
others look and see for themselves, and admire and adore with 
me. 

(5) Holy Ghost. give the old idea the old phrase. 
The idea old Christianity itself, and the phrase coeval 
with the use the English language theology. true now 
was the Apostle’s time, that the natural man perceiveth not the 
things the Spirit they are foolishness unto him, neither can know 
them, because they are spiritually and the things God 
knoweth man but the Spirit God. Nor are these words 
dephlogisticated, turned aside, they had either direct 
meaning all, meaning applicable only the apostolic period. 
They express great, constant, unvarying truth, which lies deep 
human and from the application which man has never 
been exempt since the first apostasy. 
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The human soul sin broken off from its God, and never 
reunited its parent stock till the Spirit God descends upon 
and draws back the source whence fell. While alienated, 
cannot understand God the things God. Can eagle under- 
stand poem, lion the architecture church? there 
difference the two cases, for the eagle and the lion have 
constitutional capabilities the kind supposed; but man has all the 
constitutional powers with which was created. His original na- 
ture not annihilated; buried deep under the ruins the fall, 
and never emerges till called that voice, which, some future 
day, all, who are their graves, shall hear and shall come forth. 

the necessity Divine illumination every step our 
Christian course; hence the need having the words revelation 
quickened and brightened the rays the sun righteousness 
beaming upon them from our own illuminated souls. neces- 
sity which never and man can rightly interpret the Word 
without the continued illumination the Spirit; man can 
Jesus Lord but the Holy Ghost. Without this Spirit there can 
large sympathy with the Word, real it; and conse- 
quently, hearty, practical knowledge it, however much phi- 
lology logic there may be. 


II. 


(1) Partisanship. the characteristic man have definite 
and decided and, whenever occasion calls for it, give full 
and unequivocal expression them. attachment party 
sometimes stronger than attachment opinion. When man 
love with his own opinions that not willing allow fair 
and legitimate scope the arguments which may brought against 
them, enslaved the interests his party that the Scriptures 
themselves must always made subserve those interests, 
longer safe interpreter God’s Word. His eye longer single; 
the light that him becoming darkness. acts, silently, un- 
consciously, perhaps, the principle boldly and openly avowed 

Aliud esse scribere, aliud priori va- 
gam esse disputationem, adversariis respondentem nunc haec 
illa proponere, argumentari libet, aliud loqui, aliud agere, panem 
dicitur ostendere, lapidem tenere. sequenti autem aperta fons, 
et, ita dicam, ingenuitas necessaria est. (al. 50) 
Pammach. 
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John Cassian, Coll. (Deus) tamen intimam cordis in- 

spirans pietatem, non verborum sonum, sed vatum dijudicat volun- 

tatis, quia finis affectus considerandus quo potue- 

runt quidam, supra dictum est, etiam per mendacium (Rahab, Jos. 

II.) justificari, alii per veritatis assertionem perpetuae mortis in- 

currere (Delila, Jud. 

not willing think the Bible does, but the Bible must 

think does. always ready take for granted, as- 

sume thing beyond all dispute question, that there perfect 

agreement between him and the Bible, however great the discrepancy 

between the Bible and him. any one differs from him, calls 

departing from the Bible, because has put himself the place 
the Bible; and can find text sustain his position, 

the general scope and tenor the Scriptures that appeals; 

the Long Parliament, legislative fiction, used the king’s author- 
ity levy war against the king’s person. When you see man re- 
sorting the whole scope and tenor, you may sure because 
has specific text his favor; cannot fight daylight, and 
runs into the fog. 

The partisan has the faculty proving aliquid aliquo; the 
papal writers, cardinals and popes themselves the middle ages, 
gave Scriptural warrant the papal organization the text the 
two witnesses Rev. 11: which two witnesses were the pope and 
the greater light which God made rule the day and 
the lesser light rule the night (Gen. 16), which greater light was 
the pope and lesser light the emperor; the apostolic declaration 
here are two swords (Luke 22: 38), which two swords are the spiritual 
and the temporal power, and Christ said these are enough, and said 
not they are too many; the Apostle said there power but 
God, the powers that are ordained God (Rom. 13: 1), but the 
pope power, and therefore God; God said the prophet, 
behold have this day set thee over nations and kingdoms (Jer. 
10), and therefore the spiritual above the temporal power; and 
inasmuch the Apostle affirms that who spiritual judgeth all 
things, yet himself judged man Cor. 15); therefore 
certainty the laity are under the jurisdiction the clergy, and 
the clergy are exempt from the jurisdiction the laity. (Gieseler, 
IV. 97.) 

Again, one text, the partisan will insist upon close literal in- 
terpretation, because makes for him; another text insists upon 
loose, figurative interpretation, because the latter against him. 
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regard the first his language is, the Bible says but regard 
the second his phrase is, the Bible cannot mean so. Why not? 
Because did mean so, the Bible would not mean does, and 
that never any case allowed. Thus Nestorius, his zeal 
against calling the virgin Mary the mother God, says: Paul was 
then, when, speaking the deity Christ, says was with- 
out but the very same verse, the very words imme- 
diately preceding, the text says was without father also. The 
Deity was without human parent either side, Nestorius would 
say; but does the text have any reference whatever the subject 
the underived deity Christ? (Gieseler, II. 139.) 

The partisan never interprets consistently, throughout, any well 
considered, general principles interpretation, but proceeds, some- 
times one principle and sometimes another, just suit the: 
purpose his present argument. must have more than one 
string his bow, and generally must have separate string for 
each separate arrow for, has not, can seldom shoot without 
wounding 

(2) Narrowness. There certain narrowness thought, more 
amiable, disinterested and honest than partisanship, yet scarcely less 
prejudicial the interests sound interpretation Scripture. 
Accidental associations influence the mind like logical connections; 
because the Duke Wellington was lean and had large nose, there- 
fore leanness and nasal magnitude must essential military 
greatness. 

The Roman Catholics prayed for the dead, and therefore our 
Puritan fathers were averse prayers funerals, and often their 
dead were buried without this religious service. Episcopalians 
read the Scriptures and repeated the Lord’s Prayer their religious 
service, and therefore our Puritan fathers would neither; and 
was one the great heresies the Brattle Street Church the 
year 1700, that the minister was permitted and even expected read 
the Scriptures and repeat the Lord’s Prayer part the public 
worship. 

the interpreter cannot rise above the narrowness his own 
time and clique, God’s Word many places will him sealed 
book worse; and will use and abuse texts with amazing 
latitude exegesis. Luke 16: the Lord commended the un- 
just steward, has been used prove that the God the Old Testa- 
ment not good God; and Luke 36. Titus Anna the 
prophetess, and the aged women teach the young women, have been 
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used prove that women have right preach public well 
men. (Gieseler, 622, 598.) 

(3) Faithlessness. Much the Bible addressed faith, and 
who has faith, has neither eye nor ear for some the most 
important portions Scripture. lacks the inward organ take 
hold the outward object. the poet Goethe very appropriately 


and beautifully says: 


Wir’ unser Aug’ nicht sonnenhaft, 

Wie wir die Son’ erblicken 
Und wir’ uns nicht Gotteskraft, 
Wie mocht uns entziicken 


The unbeliever can never full and reliable interpreter the 
Bible. may write dictionaries and grammars and critical disqui- 
sitions, perhaps very good ones, very useful their but all 
this does more towards interpreting God’s Word, than who 
blows the bellows does towards playing the organ. Without the 
wind there can music; but yet the wind not the music. 
interpret the Bible rightly must begin with the letter, but not 
stop there. letter alone killeth, and without Scriptural faith, 
there spirit make alive. The hosts unbelieving critics are 
somewhat like the industrious Zoophites, who build the immense 
coral reefs the ocean; but they never cover them with verdure, 
overspread them with life and this all comes from another 
and higher source. The Word God not rock skeleton, 
but living, growing, fruit-bearing plant; yet grows not, neither 
yields fruit, unless placed the bright, warm sunshine living 
faith. Otherwise, but root out dry ground, having neither 
form nor comeliness, and exciting desire. true that the skilful 
irreligious exegete can sometimes give profitable expositions even 
the most religious portions the but mainly one born 
deaf and dumb may brought articulate, labored imitation 
the mode expressing sensations, which has never felt and can 
form idea of. 

(5) Wickedness. Wickedness one’s own life and heart, con- 
nivance with the wickedness surrounding world, disqualifies one 
sound interpreter God’s Word. thine eye evil, thy 
whole body shall full darkness, and the light that thee 
darkness, how great that How many false interpretations 
have been insisted upon from generation generation; what load 
lying exegesis now presses like incubus upon the church, out 
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deference the wicked practices ungodly world! This 
not all deliberate, wilful, conscious falsification, but corrupt 
tion warps the intellect, distorts the mental vision. 

Christ never expected wicked men, remaining such, receive 
word. How can believe which receive honor one another, and 
seek not the honor which cometh from God only? The testimony 
devils his favor peremptorily rejected, and bade them hold 
their peace. would have such they were stand away from his 
word, and not even commend it, lest they should pollute it. 

The greediness with which some ministers the Gospel seize upon 
and promulgate eulogies religion pronounced great bad men, 
shows state feeling marvellously unlike Christ’s. That faith 
must lame indeed that needs such crutches. they felt like their 
Master, they would pained rather than pleased eulogies from 
such source. The wicked man may see that religion good for 
society, and the most ennobling interest the individual; but its 
depths and fruits knows nothing it, and touching with his im- 
pure hands but soiling and not sustaining it. needs such 
support. religion poor, that pure; for the slightest 
touch worldly pollution, however respectful and loving 
ance, puts her false position. man who wishes commend 
religion, let him religious; that the best commendation which 
can give, which religion can accept. 

Scriptural interpretation, true, must unworldly and never, 
while the thought wickedness the interpreter’s heart, the 
stain wickedness his life, hankering for the praise 
wicked men his soul, can his interpretations relied upon. 
may sometimes the right, but sure often the 
wrong, and always untrustworthy. 

(5) Laziness and shallowness. There are sometimes, even 
clesiastical men, two very inconsistent principles contending for mas- 
tery, wit, indolence and the love notoriety, self-indulgence and 
desire for influence. easier gain notoriety and influence 
superficial show, vapid declamation and confident assertion, respect 
the teachings Scripture, than hard, persevering, conscientious 
study the original text. easier hammer out tinsel than 
dig into the gold-mine. Every ear can catch sound, but there are 

who can justly appreciate thorough investigation. man 
has inclination shun abridge labor, disposition blow 
soap-bubbles and call them cherubim with flaming sword, 
very poor interpreter God’s Word. Yet how many such have, 
and how people are imposed upon! 
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Piety, even the true and heartfelt, cannot stand the place 
philology, any more than philology can stand the place piety 
and for man neglect philology under pretext piety, 
should refuse use his feet because pretends have angels’ 
wings. Surely such 


“Can neither fly nor go.” 


The laborious, conscientious and faithful student God’s Word 
may be, and often is, assailed with the cry heresy those who 
have not Greek enough know the etymology, nor English enough 
know the meaning, the word; and their heartless unscrupu- 
lousness and ceaseless noise, they may for while gain advantage 
over him the public mind. But let him not anxious nor impa- 
tient; fogs must clear away the day advances, and frogs cannot 
croak when the sun shines. Let him careful never heretic, 
and all the exertions those whose ignorance fills them with alarm, 
whose enviousness excites them activity, can never make him 
long seem one. 

Who, then, the good Bible interpreter? The good Bible 
preter the thorough philologist, the strong logician, the sound theo- 
logian. endowed with the rare gift common sense, has 
rich poetic temperament, and intense sympathy with the Bible 
writers. has large heart and expansive intellect, superior 


the unfairness partisanship and the narrowness 


humble his own eyes, and not puffed with conceit 
his own attainments; willing learn from every quarter, and 
has sense enough know that there quarter from which 
cannot learn something. who despises antiquity, who idol- 
izes antiquity who loves whatever modern, who hates 
whatever modern; who contemns the foreign and adores the 
home, who contemns the home and adores the foreign; who 
any respect one-sided unbalanced, cannot the good inter. 
preter. The good interpreter must love his work, and love and sym- 
pathize with his pupils, and love the souls men; and above all 
must love his God and Saviour with all-absorbing, un- 
quenchable love. must man deep piety, glowing faith, 
and the continuous enjoyment the presence and aid the Holy 
Ghost. And with all this must have the gift expressing his 
thoughts clear, condensed, energetic style; for correct 
judgment that great master Biblical interpretation, John Calvin, 
precipuam interpretis virtutem perspicua brevitate esse 
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And what this Bible, which must take much pains 
interpret 

God’s word man, and just like God and God’s works, 
and very unlike man and man’s works. like the country com. 
pared with city; like the mountain compared with palace; like 
the sun and clouds compared with picture; like the forest and 
prairie compared with artificial conservatory. has its hard 
places and rough places and dark places, such cultivated man 
his fastidiousness seeks avoid, but such everywhere abound 
the works God. many times rustic, and homely, and blunt, 
quite regardless nicety and often not all genteel; yet always 
exact keeping, and abounding heights sublimity and depths 
pathos and exquisiteness beauty and richness instruction, 
human compositions have ever reached, rude collection 
miscellaneous fragments, the remains widely distant ages, thrown 
together apparently without order connection, yet found reli- 
gious experience most happily and carefully adjusted each 
other and forming complete, systematic whole; the rocks which 
compose the crust the earth seem the uninitiated mass con- 
fusion, deformity and waste, while the scientific eye sees that 
are perfectly crystallized and systematically arranged and nicely 
justed, without blunder mistake. are the Alps and 
malehs and Andes the crystal palace, the Pantheon the 
Roman St. Peter’s, the Bible the most finished products 
human genius. 

All the knowledge which have, can have, our present 
state existence, the spiritual world, eternity, must 
from it; our light darkness, our comfort adversity, our 
port death. All correct theology must come from it, all complete 
civilization must originate it, all the good order society must 
sustained it. has given occasion probably more than 
half all the literary labor which has been performed the 
world; and the very highest and happiest efforts the human mind 
have been put forth under its influence. The more one studies it, 
the more intensely does become interested it; the more 
learns from it, the more sees beyond that yet learned; 
and instead ever exhausting the most earnest, the longest- 
continued and most successful research, the further goes the 
ther has go, while new beauties continue develop every 
side, and never comes even the beginning the end. Canst 
thou searching out God? Canst thou out the Almighty 
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perfection And the same question may ask God’s Word. 
How little even Christian men, the world over, yet know what 
their They are Indians and the Spaniards Cali- 
fornia, who for ages had possession those mountains and streams 
abounding with gold, without ever dreaming the exhaustless veins 
wealth which lay their bosom. 

the opening the rich mines the Scripture, much has 
already been done, but very much more yet remains 
plished, especially bringing the great and varied wealth the 
Bible the full comprehension the common reader. The remark 
the Puritan Robinson still holds true: God hath yet much light 
break forth from his holy word happy the man who can con- 
tribute any degree the breaking forth this the 
prosecution this work that the honor and the power the Ando- 
ver Institution has been chiefly manifested, and her full share this 
glorious work she must still continue do. The earnest, large- 
hearted, determined, indefatigable, learned Stuart; the humble, 
richly gifted, deeply believing, laborious, scholar-like Edwards, have 
here labored most illustriously this branch sacred and 
with trembling diffidence and unfeigned self-distrust that un- 
dertake enter into their labors. can only say that love God’s 
Word, that have felt its power, and trust God’s help; and all 
the time and all the thought and all the mind and all the heart, which 
sees fit to.give me, shall most faithfully, assiduously, uninter- 
ruptedly devoted this one grand work the bringing forth the 
light from God’s holy Word; and may the blessed influences this 
labor still continue seen the ministry and the churches and the 
missions, which have been and are the chief glory our land, the 
best hope the world. 


The above article was written for the occasion the 
author’s inauguration the professorship formerly occupied pro- 
fessors Stuart and Edwards. 


Not being able books the information wished for 
this subject, wrote letter inquiry that learned and indefati- 
gable antiquarian scholar, Rev. Felt, Boston, stating 
pression that the first instance faneral prayers 
was the burial Dr. Mayhew The information 
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contained Mr. Felt’s reply letter accurate and curious, 
that sure readers will pleased see full. 


Boston, Nov. 
Pror. Stowe, 


Dear yesterday have just taken from the Post 

our fathers abstained from marrying with ring and baptizing with 
marks cross, and from organs their churches, such forms should 
bring them back the Papacy, which they believed still lingered the 
national Charch England, so, all apparent probability, they abstained, 
for long period, from offering prayer funerals. Confirmatory this 
was the example the English Geneva Church, described 1641, 
They had the corpse carried the grave and the minister, present, goes 
the church and makes suitable remarks.” 1645, the Congregationalists 
England had gerious remarks their funerals. Lechford, 1641, 
served Massachusetts: burials nothing read nor any funeral 
made, but all the neighborhood, good company them, come 
together tolling the carry the dead solemnly the grave, 
and there stand him while buried. The ministers are most 
monly present.” From the fact, that Congregationalism was greatly 
moted England the influence New England either viva 
voce their writings, very likely that there was mutual consent 
and action both sides the Atlantic, the offering serious remarks 
ral, that have met with, recorded Sewall’s diary, and had reference 
the Rev. William Adams Dedham, 1685, when was buried. 
Boston Newspaper 1730, has the subsequent Before carrying 
out the corpse (of Mrs. Sarah Byfield), funeral prayer was made one 
the pastors the Old church, which, though custom the country towns, 
singular instance this place, but, wished, may prove leading 
example the general practice Christign and decent custom.” The 
instances here adduced carry back the practice funeral prayers beyond 
the one you have mentioned. 

Very respectfully yours, 
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ARTICLE 


THE WORKS SAMUEL HOPKINS. 
Edward Beecher, D., Boston, Mass. 


has, late, become quite fashionable with certain class 
writers represent New England theology, all those aspects 
which are disliked and feared, peculiarly metaphysical sys- 
tem, and the offspring bold and daring speculation. These things 
are especially said when desired neutralize the power the 
Edwardean doctrine the nature true holiness, and sin 
consisting benevolent selfish voluntary action, and the 
natural ability the sinner his duty, notwithstanding the cer- 
tainty that will not it, which caused the power his 
depravity, and absolute render essential the interposition 
the Divine Spirit effect his salvation. 

view these things the Princeton divines are wont expa- 
tiate the influence Edwards, the founder School 
metaphysics,” and theology,” derived from Locke. 
The piety “this great and holy man” they not call ques- 
they concede that elevated him immeasurably above many 
his followers, but, nevertheless, did, unfortunately, establish 
school daring metaphysics this school, they 
tell us, “is hyperborean sort, exceedingly cold and fruitless.” 
“In the conduct feeble, even ordinary mind, the wire- 
drawing processes New England theologizing, became jejune and 
School-boys, youth, and professors, taught 
consider mere ratiocination the grand and almost sole function 
the human mind.” Hence the sermons heard New England 
pulpits for the half century next after the death Edwards, were 
exceedingly “barren and frigid.” They concede, indeed, that for 
time, even among the dwindled progeny the giants,” there were 
“marks genius,” but last winter reigned the theology 
the land, second only that the scholastic age.” 


The works Samuel Hopkins, D., first Pastor the Church Great 
Barrington. Mass., afterwards Pastor the First Congregational Church 
Newport, with Memoir his Life and Character. Boston: Doctrinal 
Tract and Book Society, 1852. 


Lest, however, should lose ourselves these eloquent 
cal generalities, our elevated and all-surveying critics descend 
some definite details. They first aim shaft that “subtle error. 
ist,” Emmons, teaching “that the soul series exercises; 
that God the author and that, order escape damna- 
tion one must willing damned.” 

course was not expected that Hopkins would escape, 
and did nor did Taylor, New Haven, fact escape, what- 
ever were his hopes. But, singular relate, our discerning critics 
place them both the same category, and make their respective 
tems essentially one and the same, and lineal and genuine offshoot 
him that readeth understand) from that the great patriarch 
Edwards. The errors Emmons, seems, were too obvious 
very dangerous; not with those Hopkins and Taylor. 

Others, running away with error innocent, because lying 
nearer the sources moral reasoning, and less alarming its guise, 
reasoned themselves and their hearers into the opinion that all sin 
selfishness, and that all holiness the love being general. 
Taking the premises the great Edwards, they deduced false sys- 
tem theology which, under its first phase Hopkinsianism, and 
under its second phase Taylorism, has been our church (the 
Presbyterian) the fons origo and which, union with 
the Epicureanism the Paley school, has assumed the name 
Calvinism betray its enemies.” 

Our critics next proceed show what was the final recoil the 
human mind under this system. was into Arminianism and gen- 
teel Deism, which they evidently mean Unitarianism. But let 
look the process. Immediately after our last extract they pro- 
ceed say: 

“Human nature could not expected endure such meta- 
physics that New England. was not merely that was 
false, and that set itself against our consciousness, and our con- 
stitutional principle self-love; (what charge, against Dr. 
Taylor!) but was cheerless, was arctic, was intolerable; 
man might well carry frozen mercury his bosom, this his 
soul. word, had nothing cordial it, and left the heart 
collapse. had remained the cells speculative adepts, 
might have been tolerated but was carried into the pulpit, and 
doled forth hungry people, under the species bread and wine. 
wonder [that] nature revolted against such dynasty. won- 
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der that, disgust such pabulum, men cast about for substi- 
tute, and sought tame Arminianism, genteel 

The substance what these various writers tell is, brief, 
this, that old Calvinism the only real New England theology, and 
that any modifications it, additions it, which have been 
effected, either Edwards his disciples, are improvements 
it, and part it. Nay, they are the seeds all evil. They 
have filled the land with daring speculation, have chilled the heart 
piety, and are the real cause the existing reaction Arminian- 
ism and Deism. 

One would suppose, from such style discourse, that its authors 
had adopted the mode writing history, much recommended 
certain German philosophers, who regard reference recorded 
facts needless, since all that exists but the evolution 


existing powers and laws fixed, definite, and necessary modes, 


and therefore the most certain mode knowing what facts have 
been, is, not consult fallible records, but decide from the neces- 
sity things what they must have been. Thus, and thus only, ean 
history written with scientific accuracy and exactness. 

infer that our learned friends whom have been speaking, 
have written what they have given the history New England 
theology these principles, because they are entirely above the 
common habit sustaining assertions reference the recorded 
history, the works the New England divines. 

For ourselves, are free confess that have not yet been 
able conquer our long established prejudices favor the old 
fashioned mode basing history accurate examination facts 
and documents. Moreover, since, such process happen 
have arrived results somewhat different from those our philo- 
sophical divines, whose historical speculations have adverted, 
shall ask the indulgence our readers while proceed state 
what regard some the real facts the case. 

are the more disposed this, because now, length, the 


profound and eulogistic New England theology, was first 
given the world the Princeton reviewers, 1839, review certain 
transcendental works, which was deemed much consequence again 
reprinted one certain select “Princeton Theological Essays.” 
Such are the views concerning their own divines, which our ingenuous New Eng- 
land youth are, even certain New England men, encouraged and exhorted 
study, the truth. Certain allies, also, these Princetonian divines 
ourselves, have beon, for few years past, constantly reiterating similar senti- 
ments. 
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‘public are position which they can enter into such inquiry 
the orthodox, old fashioned way, some good purpose. The 
time has been, when the lives and the works some our leading 
New England divines had far faded away from the minds the 
present generation, that they were rather matters tradition than 
accurate history. The generation their contemporaries has 
passed away. The works Bellamy and Hopkins have not been 
the market. their lives, and their relations Edwards the 
elder, and each other, little has been accurately known. The 
same has been substantially true the younger Edwards. Such 
longer the fact. First, have recently had laid before the 
life and works the younger Edwards, then Ballamy, and now, 
last, Hopkins has come forth from his temporary retirement, 
mingle with society, and reason, expound and preach once 
Truly the Doctrinal Tract and Book Society was not formed vain. 
had done nothing but secure our churches such life Hop- 
kins Professor Park has given us, and valuable and complete 
edition his works, would full recompense for all that 
the public have ever done its behalf. But trust that its mis- 
sion but begun. There are other eminent New England divines 
whose works few students theology can, yet, find access. 
There is, therefore, still room for such historians have been 
considering, misrepresent them without being liable immediate 
exposure. These things ought The library New 
England divines ought completed and laid open for the study 
the world. The materials for fully ascertaining the true history 
the theology New England ought accessible all, and 
still more, the history that theology ought truly and worthily 
written. 

The fundamental thing writing such history would find 
the true point vision from which view that great theological 
movement which began with Edwards. Was it, our Princeton 
divines assure us, mere development the philosophy Locke 
applied theology? true, they tell us, that “Jonathan 
Edwards ventured into the labyrinth with the clew this great in- 
quirer his hand?” Was human philosophy all the impelling 
power that great movement? Did Edwards, Bellamy Hopkins 
ever set purpose undertake speculate order get sys- 
tem all these questions answer emphatically, No. 
is, indeed, true that Edwards early studied Locke with deep, very 
deep, interest, and found him abundant and fertile seeds thought; 
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every other thinking mind has done the same, this day. But 
Locke never was Edwards what Aristotle was the schoolmen. 
never called him master. never treated him such. 
never called him, Thomas Aquinas did Aristotle, 
never feared oppose him. often did oppose him. 
And their views experimental religion, the central question 
theology and theological philosophy, two men could more un- 
like. They dwelt indeed, this respect, the opposite poles the 

theological sphere. 

The plain matter fact is, that was not human philosophy, but 
Divine influence (exerted cause great revival vital religion, 
and thus save Calvinism from impending destruction), which was 
the central power that originated and continued the great move- 
ment New England theology properly called. 

this statement assumed that, the time when this move- 
ment began, the Calvinistic system New England was great 
peril, yea the very verge ruin; such was beyond all doubt 
the fact. 

All things were rapidly tending this result. There was 
nothing England, the old school Presbyterian church, power- 
ful enough arrest that tendency, but much augment it. 

fact, the practical workings what now idolized old Cal- 
vinism, had for various reasons been such, that, unless could 
some way have been modified, the whole Calvinistic system could 
not saved from ruin. the one hand, some were plung- 
ing into the gulf Antinomianism the other, many more were 
various ways enervating it, and depressing its tone, till, though 
still retained the name Calvinism, was fast approximating tow- 
ards Arminianism Pelagianism. 

this time pleased God; manifestly not philo- 
sophy but revival, and thus create that new and great theo- 
logical movement, which resulted the formation what has since 
been called New England theology. ascribe God, because 
there was manifestly entire absence any deliberate plan pur- 
pose the part any man, body men, produce such 
movement; because there was conscious effort introduce any 
particular school human philosophy, and because the great end 
the movement from the beginning was entirely practical; which 
mean, before stated, that was originated the impulse 
powerful revival religion, and that its constant end and aim was 
present the truths the Gospel, most effectually adapt them 
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for the conversion sinners, and the production high standard 
piety, and benevolent enterprise the church. The fundamental 
principles the movement were conceived, not hours 
physical speculation, but seasons intimate and elevated 
nion with God. Moreover, the results the movement, revivals, 
and benevolent enterprise, have ever since corresponded with such 
origin. Those views the millennium which were developed 
the fathers this movement, are now the moving power the pres- 
ent missionary enterprise, and fact the germ all the benevolent 
and philanthropic enterprises this age was contained the spirit 
and principles that great movement. 

Moreover, far from being true that the reaction any part 
New England Arminianism and Deism owing the existence 
the Edwardean school theology, that, the other hand, was 
the influence that school which saved Calvinism from extinction, 
and sent into the old school Presbyterian church all the vitality which 
now has; and the defection Arminianism and Deism, took 
among those who continued the downward movement which existed 
when Edwards arose, and who refused his principles and co- 
operate with him and his school the great work theological reform. 

well known that the great Arian apostasy among the dissen- 
ters England developed itself the close the seventeenth and 
the opening the eighteenth century. This extensively destroyed 
Calvinism and spread far and wide the spirit false liberality that 
emasculated the Calvinism which did not destroy. those called 
Calvinists, few preached the Gospel with any degree energy and 
zeal, and means revivals. deep experimental religion 
they knew little nothing. developed vital and powerful 
forms, they feared fanaticism. They preached dead ortho- 
doxy without practical application, and their congregations gradually 
melted away and disappeared. Although Arianism did not this 
time openly disclose itself America, yet Arian works were here 
republished, and the poison spread connection with Arminianism 
and Pelagianism many minds. Moreover, England, the 
vital power Calvinism produce revivals had here also almost 
entirely disappeared. The great want the day was, therefore, 
Divine reproduction the highest forms Christian experience, 
order modify and vitalize the theology the age, fit for 
its appropriate work, the conversion men God and the produc- 
tion them that activity and enterprise which are the necessary 
results high degrees spiritual life and energy. 
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this time, then, pleased God, first all, early life, emi- 
nently sanctify the heart Jonathan Edwards, and give him 
Christian experience depth, purity and power. was 
experience, produced not all Locke, but solely the Bible. 
was reproduction and embodiment the combined experience 
John and Paul. Indeed, the whole mind Edwards became 
like mass metal, thoroughly melted, penetrated and dissolved 
the glowing the Word God. 

Through man thus thoroughly regenerated and eminently sane- 
tified, pleased God arrest the theological degeneracies the age, 
and restore life Calvinism, then dying out upon this continent, 
and the world. did first making him the glowing centre 
series revivals, and thus areusing him discover and expose 
those eurrent perversions Calvinism which unfitted produce re- 
vivals. first giving him experimental knowledge the 
nature true and eminent holiness, and then aiding him deteet and 
expose its counterfeits. first creating him deep interest the 
conversion the world, and all enterprises benevolent reform, 
and then enabling him state the truth sustain, 
and extend that spirit. Such were the real ends the great movement 
New England theology not develop system metaphysics, 
not establish school original speculation and daring innovation, 
but secure their greatest amplitude such results true regene~ 
ration, eminent sanctification, benevolent activity and enterprise, and 
the conversion the world. Moreover, the theology thus generated 
stood simply the relation means anend. was the system 
which men thus taught God, adopted for two reasons: first, because 
they saw best adapted gain these ends, and destroy the 
malignant errors which were thus laying waste the heritage God, 
and also because they had previously found clearly set forth, not 
the pages Locke, but the Word God. 

was this great revival that Bellamy and Hopkins were con- 
verted. the family Edwards they for time resided. There 
they imbibed his spirit, and entered into his sympathies and those 
his eminently devoted wife. There, too, such glowing 
phere life and love, they studied theology. There and ever after, 
“like kindred drops they mingled into one,” renouncing all ambitious. 
ends, all rivalries, all strife for and aiming solely 
the great ends the angelic world, glory God the highest, 
earth peace, good will man. 

there anything true history, this shines 
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more refulgent from the mass facts and documents accumulated 
and arranged Prof. Park, than that holy unity principle, pur. 
pose and feeling, which these eminent servants God were united 
that great enterprise which inspired them prayerfully un- 
and triumphantly accomplish. 

For this reason, impossible understand either this great 
triumvirate unless understand all. They were engaged 
common work. this each accomplished part. Therefore 
need arrange historical relations their particular works, order 
take consistent view the great whole which they aimed 
effect. 

That may not, however, imitate assailants resting 
mere general assertions, let descend from this general statement 
more particular view their relations their age and the work 
which they were called perform. have said, and some 
extent shown that, the commencement the great theological 
movement New England, the system Calvinism was great 
peril. will now attempt more fully set forth the nature and 
sources that danger. all practical theology, the doctrine 
man depravity the fundamental doctrine. The great ends God 
this world are first prepare way which sin can pardoned, 
then regenerate and sanctify the church. But, manifestly, 
pravity is, must regeneration and sanctification be. the time, 
then, which speak, the course events was rapidly tending 
destroy the true and Scriptural doctrine depravity. This result 
muy produced two ways: first, direct theoretical assault on. 
the doctrine; secondly, the adoption practical measures which 
involve false principles, and can defended only them, while 
the true doctrine nominally retained. the latter case, the danger 
peculiarly insidious its approaches. There open 
orthodoxy, and yet feeling self-consistency gradually impels 
all men bring their theoretical principles into harmony with their 


practice. both these modes, the doctrine depravity 


sailed. ‘The assailing influences proceeded from three sources: from 
the errors the old world, from the peculiar social organizations 
New England, and from the Presbyterian church. From the com- 
bined influence all these causes, shall now proceed show that 
the first part the eighteenth century the state Calvinism 
New England was truly critical. 

hav already adverted the fact that had been directly and 
powerfully assailed the old world Arminius and his followers, 
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and Pelagian errorists under the lead Dr. John Taylor. 
now add, that logical defence against their assaults had appeared, 
which had deeply convinced and affected the leading minds the 
evangelical world regarded sufficient and permanent 
barrier against that swelling tide error. our early colonial 
state, were substantially dependent for our defences sound the- 
ology the mother country, and therefore the Calvinism New 
England shared all the weaknesses and reverses caused the 
assaults the old world which have referred. 

this must add, that Calvinism was less danger from 
the perversion its principles the form Antinomianism. The 
early heresies Anne Hutchinson are well known. England Dr. 
Crisp, revolting from Arminianism, went, too common, into the 
opposite extreme, Though his death, 1642, his doctrines 
had not exerted any widely extended influence, yet the republi- 
cation his works, 1689, the state the public mind had 
far changed that they gave rise fierce, protracted and agitating 

among the dissenters England. Though Dr. Wil- 
liams, the chief antagonist Antinomianism, undoubtedly had 
the best the argument, yet the vitality the system was 
means destroyed. The error from time time 
reappeared the eighteenth century with sufficient power give 
just cause alarm, and call for the earnest effort the defenders 
Scriptural Calvinism. all the perils thus caused, the Calvinistic 
churches New England were also sharers, even they were 
the perils caused the assaults Arminianism. 

Nor were these the only sources danger the churches our 
fathers. error from the first introduced the founders Mas- 
sachusetts into their civil organization, created unexpected and un- 
foreseen tendencies weaken the foundations Calvinism. 
order secure legislation from abuse, and defend religion, they 
placed the political power the State the hands church 
bers, excluding all others from the privilege voters. This, though 
designed defence the church, and her doctrines, fact created 
strong tendency towards such changes doctrine might some 
way allow the introduction unregenerated men into the 
one can fail see that very strong would 
thus produced receive the theory that the Lord’s Supper con- 
verting ordinance, and the church school for conversion. 
tirely, however, were this theory and practice opposed the original 
principles and practice the New England churches, that, although 
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their civil constitution most directly tended them, and all efforts 
secure such results were defeated during its continuance, they were 
not fully developed till the time Stoddard, few years after the 
political system, which they mainly owe their origin, had been 
abolished. This, however, rational cause surprise. 
dencies systems are not unfrequently long time coming 
turity, and then continue after their originating causes have ceased, 
The existence the tendency question must plain from the 
nature the case. also undeniable historical fact, that ear. 
nest but unsuccessful efforts extend the privileges church mem- 
bership all moral and sincere persons sound doctrinal views, 
been made before the exclusive government church members 
had been abolished. 
The tendency such state things depress the tone Cal- 
too obvious need comment. Under this system, moral 
unregenerate man could enter into covenant with God 
become church member, full communion, and having done, 
was logical inference that was taking the very course pre- 
scribed God to.secure his conversion. course, was led 
believe that was, certain extent, acting with moral sincerity 
and part performing his duty even before regeneration, view 
with all sound views the doctrine entire depravity, the 
damental principle genuine Calvinism. 
Another practical measure ecclesiastical kind tended the 
same theoretical results; refer the celebrated 
not within our limits fully investigate the causes 
and results, civil and ecclesiastical, which led this arrangement 
proceeded from it. They deserve more full and philosophical in- 
vestigation than they have yet received, than our time and space 
will now admit. Suffice say, that the desire extending 
their posterity, from generation generation, the blessings baptism, 
and least qualified church membership, led our ancestors 
originate the singular and inconsistent idea incomplete half- 
covenant, entering into which the parents, though not 
forming their full duty regenerated persons, yet, orthodox and 
morally sincere, did such extent perform some duties towards 
God authorize and render the baptism their children duty. 
Here, again, see, reappears the doctrine acceptable moral 
sincerity .in some duties the part even unregenerated men, such 
shall merit some extent favor and reward. this once 
involved, must perfectly obvious, the same virtual denial the 
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entire depravity all men before regeneration (and course the 
fundamental principles Calvinism), which have just before 
considered and set forth resulting another way from 
the unsound political constitution the State. 

That such doctrinal principles are implied this practice, 
proved notorious facts. Though apparently not doctrinal ques- 
tion, but one concerning mere church organization and practice, still 
when was assailed, the controversy once led the contending 
ties into the very depths doctrinal discussion. the controversy 
this subject, for example, between Bellamy and Mather, the for- 
mer undertakes formally show, that the practice question 
war with the Calvinistic doctrine depravity, held the re- 
formers and first fathers New England, and that has fact led 
Mr. Mather develop its defence false system theology, re- 
specting the law God, sin, regeneration, and the Gospel. Indeed, 
some the most interesting and decisive the doctrinal discussions 
Bellamy occur the works published him this controversy. 
There can, therefore, doubt that, while the half-way covenant 
was existence, was exerting fearful power paralyze and de- 
press the Calvinistic system New England. 

would next call particular attention the fact that new dan- 
gers arose from certain practical measures with respect the use 
the means grace, which were suggested the ultra-orthodox doc- 
trine human depravity. this mean the doctrine which 
places depravity something anterior voluntary action, and 
teaches, consequence, the absolute natural inability man 
become holy repentance and faith, until had been the merely 
passive subject supernatural change effected Divine omnipo- 
tence. From this doctrine certain unintended practical results im- 
mediately followed. the first place, was intuitively seen 
true, that the impenitent could not consistently directed what 
they had power any kind do, and apparently the only ra- 
tional direction was call them such things they could 
do, and such would induce God change their hearts. Hence, 
fact, use the means grace with earnestness and assiduity, while 
still unregenerate, and pray God for his Holy Spirit change 
their hearts, was practically treated the sum the duties impeni- 
tent sinners. But, manifestly, all this was virtually involved denial 
the sinner’s entire depravity, and belief acceptable moral 
sincerity him before for one could really believe 
that God could moved interpose behalf impenitent 
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rebel acts mere selfishness and continued rebellion. Moreover, 
the same extreme views depravity another way aided the 
introduction impenitent persons, and even ministers, into the 
was naturally and correctly argued that, since re. 
sciousness and this was soon and extensively added that, the 
case least religiously educated persons, followed ex. 
perimental change such that can discovered examining 
didates, and receiving from them statement experiences. There. 
fore baptized persons who have been religiously educated, are 
presumed regenerated persons and admitted full 
munion, and even the ministry, unless some open and 
sin proved them unregenerate. These views prevailed the 
established Presbyterian church Scotland, and were adopted and 
defended most, ‘not all, the original old school Presbyterian 
churches this Their influence extended also New 
England, and was there powerfully felt. ‘Together with other causes 
they introduced many unregenerated persons not only into the 
churches, but even into the ministry. 

What could tend more directly corrupt the foundations Cal- 
vinism, than such principles? What could more thoroughly paralyze 
the whole power preaching? Based the doctrines absolute 
inability, and. passive, unintelligent regeneration not ordinarily dis- 
closed recognizable experience, they left the audience con- 
fused mass, which one was sure his own regeneration 
reverse, and therefore one particular could made feel that 
from impending ruin immediate repentance and faith. Practically, 
nothing was done, but use the means grace with moral 
sincerity, and leave the result the sovereign grace God. 

Such, powerful and manifold, were the influences which 
the days Edwards tended destroy Calvinism. certainly 
remarkable notice that, from whatever part the circumference 
they started, they all soon came one common centre, the great 
lusion that there can sinners acceptable moral sincerity 
foré God anterior regeneration, consequence which 
proper call upon them various things not involving that 
great moral change, instead calling them, once and directly; 
repent sin, and believe Christ, and declaring that God was 
pleased with nothing which did not involve this. 

This wide-spread principle the erroneous practices the 
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Edwards was called distinctly look the face, his controversy 
the proper conditions church membership. What said 
this occasion, however, admits universal application the theory 
acceptable moral sincerity unregenerate men, from 
may have originated. universally assumes man’s abso- 
lute and entire inability perform the radical duties repentance 
and faith demanded him God, while teaches that able 
perform certain external duties acceptably, either reading the 
the sacrament, using any other the means grace, and 
the censure the following passage Edwards may properly 
applied: way making such (practical) difference between 
outward duties morality and worship, and those great inward du- 
ties our God, and acceptance Christ, and that, under 
notion the latter being but the other being 
WITHIN MEN’S this, think, has direct tendency con- 
firm men the heinousness unbelief and enmity 
against God our Saviour, which are the source and sum all wick- 
edness. tends prevent their coming under humbling 
the greatness and utter inexcusableness these sins, which 
men must brought to, ever they obtain salvation. Indeed, 
way that not only has this tendency, but has actually and appar- 
ently this effect, and that great degree.” (Qualifications tor Com- 
munion, Part Objection XX.) 

From the preceding brief review the causes which were con- 
spiring the opening the eighteenth century emasculate and 
depress the Calvinism New England, plain that special in- 
terposition God was needed provide the means resisting these 
influences and infusing into the theology New England that 
spiritual energy, and well balanced presentation truth, which 
should neutralize and defeat the various erroneous tendencies 
which was encompassed and assailed. Moreover, view what 
has been stated, our judgment too clear need further proof, 
that the needed interposition was effected God, through Edwards, 
and the school divines who followed his train. Among the 
most eminent these divines was concerning whose indi- 
vidual labors the great work restoring tone and energy the 
Calvinism New England propose now make some additional 
remarks, 

plain that the work which was demanded the exigencies 
the day, depended upon the vindication few great but simple 
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principles. was, the first place, necessary explode false views 
depravity, and make apparent that there rational 
Scriptural ground the doctrine natural ability for demanding 
the sinner, God’s name, notwithstanding his extreme depravity, 
the immediate performance his most interior and spiritual duties, 
such repentance, faith, supreme love and entire self-consecration 
God, and for refusing satisfied with anything which involves 
less than this. For this so, then long the sinner refuses 
obey, guilty voluntary and inexcusable rebellion against his 
Maker; and is, therefore, absurd suppose, long this the 
case, that there can any his acts moral sincerity which 
acceptable God. was one the great labors the life Hop- 
kins develop and defend this view. From principle have ever 
flowed more vast results. was the two-edged sword which swept 
through the whole current those erroneous practices which were 
threatening subvert the foundations Calvinism. the hands 
Edwards, smote through Stoddard’s practice admitting uncon- 
verted persons the communion; the hands Bellamy, smote 
through the half-way covenant; the hands Hopkins, smote 
through the theory morally sincere and acceptable use the 
means grace order induce God change the sinner’s heart; 
wielded all, smote through the theory and practice intro- 
ducing, tolerating unregenerated men the pulpit, the ground 
that they were orthodox and morally sincere. fixed upon that 
which these false theories excused men from doing the ground 
inability, the very essence all that holy and acceptable God. 
held the obstinate and voluntary refusal the sinner it, 
the essence all sin and guilt. thus pressed with irresisti- 
ble energy the production conviction sin and immediate sub- 
mission God. gave the sinner quarter. demolished his 
excuses and apologies. shook over him the flaming sword jus- 
tice. pursued him the very horns the altar, and drew him 
forth certain vengeance refused once repent, submit, 
and trust Christ. 

engaging this work, Hopkins felt that was fact defend- 
ing the very foundations Calvinism, even against those who pro- 
fessed old Calvinists and better Calvinists than himself. 
Therefore, his reply Mills, after illustrating analogous case 
the augmented guilt enlightened and convicted sinner professing 
use the means grace long refuses submit, says 
the opposite view based the idea moral sincerity that, although 
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does not differ from that Dr. Mayhew, yet knew that was 
“very common even among professed Calvinists.” But regarded 
directly war with Calvinism and “of very bad tendency.” 
Again says: This doctrine man’s inability, consisting 
some difficulty the way holiness which independent the 
will, and for which they are not wholly blame, agreeable 
the corrupt heart man any Arminian Pelagian doctrine 
whatsoever can be. How many those who are called Calvinists, 
have fled this refuge lies, and here are like perish, God 
knows! this will, certainly becomes all the friends 
truth and mankind all they can, this 
unscriptural, absurd and dangerous notion.” 

Such views, tells us, render the doctrine man’s impotence 
ridiculous and they comfort those whom God speaks 
peace, and render true conviction sin impossible. 

But was not enough vindicate before the Calvinistic churches 
New England true views the depravity the sinner not 
consisting something independent the will; was also necessary 


develop the power, and fixedness the will evil, clearly 


evince the depth and obstinacy the depravity the sinner, and 
the reality his dependence the Spirit God for salvation. 
The tendency Pelagianism resolve sin into mere series 
successive acts, which leave the will still free and not presuppose 
imply, produce deep and permanent character. Against any 
such superficial views human depravity, Hopkins felt himself 
called earnestly contend. the writings other divine can 
found clearer more powerful presentations the fixed and 
unalterable character human unalterable any power 
short Divine omnipotence. And yet never for moment allows 
forget that all this the sinner voluntary and inexcusable. 

But addition this, was necessary consider the nature 
those exercises the human mind which the advocates the 
moral sincerity the sinner’s prayers and efforts before regeneration 
were wont appeal support their views. doing this, 
blow was also struck the prevalent forms Pelagianism and Ar- 
minianism, and the defence Calvinism was rendered complete. 
was the especial and great design Edwards, his celebrated 
treatise the Nature True Virtue, effect this momentous result. 
make this statement the authority Edwards himself. 
the close his treatise Original Sin, after referring the objec- 
tions such regard various natural principles, existing before re- 
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generation, springs truly virtuous conduct, and this ground 
deny original sin, says all who desire see such objections 
particularly considered: ask leave refer them treatise 
the nature true Virtue, lying me, prepared for the press, 
may ere long exhibited public view.” 

The principles this treatise Hopkins regarded fundamental, 
and made them the basis his own system. Indeed, wrote 
formal treatise the subject, the shortest and most radical 
terminating the controversy the doings the 
And though the Princeton divines have seen fit hold the prin- 
ciples these essays (for they are identical), the source all 
evil the Presbyterian church, yet they were designed and 
were fact, radical and conclusive defence Calvinism against 
the dangerous attacks which had been made upon it, not only its 
avowed enemies, but also its injudicious friends. defence 
their erroneous practical measures, they appealed the actings 
natural conscience, the natural affections, and other principles 
our nature morally right and acceptable the sight God 
even before regeneration. defence these views, even professed 
Calvinists not unfrequently resorted what were virtually Pelagian 
and Arminian expositions important passages Scripture, which 
had been relied the original and leading 
Dr. Spring, carrying out the principles Edwards and 
his controversy with Dr. Tappan, openly charged 
proved this upon him. Moreover, the same was less true many 
others. But, the treatise Edwards True Virtue and that 
Hopkins True Holiness, all these Arminian tendencies were 
arrested, and the fundamental principles genuine Calvinism were 
confirmed and established. The designed bearing the principles 
Hopkins his treatise True Holiness clearly seen the fact 
that they were preliminary his final reply Messrs. Mather, 
Hemmenway and Mills, the leading defenders the principle the 
moral sincerity unregenerate men, and the acceptableness 
God portions their religious services. 

The tendencies that age Arianism, which have adverted, 
are not fully recognized the works Edwards, Hopkins and 
Bellamy, are those towards Arminianism and Pelagianism which 
have considered. did not formally enter into that con- 
troversy. Yet there were clear signs, even his day, the coming 
the great controversy the Trinity. The Arian controversy 
England was that time fully developed. Some the works 
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the Anti-trinitarians the old world were republished here. 
lyn’s Enquiry, for example, was republished Boston, with dedi- 
cation the clergy New England, and timely and able re- 
ply was published. tendencies were attentively noticed 
Hopkins, and led the delivery his sermon the importance 
earnestly maintaining the divinity Jesus Christ. Bellamy, also, 
earnestly engaged defence the same doctrine. 

From this summary statement facts appears that Edwards, 


Bellamy and Hopkins were raised God meet great crisis 


the religious history New England, and that they fully under- 
stood the magnitude the crisis. felt that the very 
dations Calvinism were giving way. the close his treatise 
the Will, speaks the Reformers, and their successors, the 
great pillars the church, fast coming into contempt account 
their Calvinistic principles. inquired earnestly for defences 
Calvinism the old world, but found none which him seemed 
meet the emergency. the other hand, there came from that 
quarter succession the most subtle and dangerous attacks which 
were ever made the faith once delivered the saints. addi- 
tion Whitby, and other Arminian divines, that celebrated Arian, 
Dr. Taylor Norwich, led the hosts the great conflict. His 
views the influence his famous Pelagian work Original Sin, 
Edwards thus sets forth: one book has done much towards 
rooting out these Western parts New England the principles 
and scheme religion maintained our pious and excellent fore- 
fathers, the divines and Christians who first this country, and 
alienating the minds many from what, think, are evidently some 
the main doctrines the Gospel, that which Dr. Taylor has 
published against the doctrine original sin.” 

Edwards, therefore, felt impelled write, not love theory, 
nor ambition found school metaphysical theology, but 
providential calls, view great practical ends. these views 
and feelings Hopkins and Bellamy perfectly sympathized. Edwards 
first began the great work defence, and led the way author. 
The central questions, have seen, related the nature sin 
and holiness, and natural and moral ability and inability. Ed- 
wards developed his views these points chiefly his treatises 
the Will, and the Nature True Virtue. applied his principles 
Pelagianism and Arminianism their radical elements. also 
discussed the practical questions relating regeneration and sancti- 
fication they were developed revivals and Christian expe- 
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rience. also applied his principles the great question the 
proper constitution the church and the principles communion, 
Hopkins was called specially and fully discuss the great question 
relative the use the means grace impenitent sinners, and 
the course this discussion, more fully vindicate and apply the 
principles Edwards the nature true virtue. Bellamy ap- 
plied the same principles the half-way covenant. also was 
the prominent assailant Antinomianism both the old world and 
discussion from new point vision the nature true Christian 
experience. 

After all these controversies were over, Hopkins, his old age, 
undertook the work systematizing theology, and doing as- 
signing the great principles which had done such service the 
defence Calvinism their proper place the system. course, 
gave the principles developed the treatise True Virtue, 
fundamental place. Moreover, the system his revered 
teacher, there were any inconsistent and contradictory elements, 
would naturally endeavor eliminate such. 

This did especially with reference the scheme which implies 
ground action men anterior voluntary action, which itself 
sinful holy, and deserving reward punishment. Holding that 
all sin and holiness consist voluntary action, first regarded 
this alleged antecedent constitutional ground action neutral 
character, and last called question its existence all, and seemed 
disposed resolve into stated mode Divine agency. 

Let now look the results the labors Hopkins and his 
associates and disciples. brief, they arrested and reversed the 
general tendencies the age Arianism, Arminianism, Antino- 
mianism, Pelagianism and Deism. They entirely broke those 
various practical measures and courses which have been set forth 
implying false principles, and tending introduce them for the sake 
consistency and were the hands God the 
real authors all the doctrinal soundness which found this day 
New England. 

True, there has been among degeneracy “into tame Armi- 
nianism and genteel Deism,” our Princeton divines assert. But 
was not caused any reaction from the school Edwards, Hop- 
kins and Bellamy the other hand, was caused that portion 
the tendencies the age which they could not arrest and control. 
churches which adopted the principles Edwards and Hopkins 
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the revival and church membership ever became Arminian 
Unitarian. the other hand, the opposers the revival and 
the right constitution the churches, are the real fathers all the 
Arminianism and Unitarianism and infidelity New England. 

The sermons heard New England pulpits for the half century 
next after the death Edwards (the Princeton divines tell us), 
were exceedingly “barren and frigid.” And yet was within this 
very period that those celebrated and powerful revivals occurred, 
which Dr. Tyler has given valuable history, and which has 
held for model these degenerate days. 

far from being true that New England theology led 
Arminianism Deism, has done more than any other cause save 
the old school Presbyterian church from degeneracy into these very 
heresies. Indeed, from this source the Presbyterian church has 
derived nearly all the vitality which now has. 

this subject believe that Mr. Tracy, his able history 
the Great Revival, has spoken the truth. asserts and proves that 
the Synod Philadelphia, which the old school Scotch party bore 
sway, who resisted the principles regenerated minister’s church 
membership, adopted the Synod New York sympathy, with 
the revival party New England, were saved from following their 
allies New England (i. the opposers the revival) into the 
dead sea Arminian inefficiency, and the bottomless galf Unita- 
rianism, only their reunion the New England revival party 
the New York Synod. They consented this union because they 
were weak, and the other synod was waxing stronger and stronger 
through the energy New England principles. ‘This union gradu- 
ally leavened the old synod with the leaven New England vitality 
and thus saved from death. Had the Synod Philadelphia 
been strong enough stand alone, its history would have been like 
that Henchman’s church Lynn. would have kept all its con- 
gregations still and quiet. would have repressed all strong feel- 
ing about religion. would have induced general apathy peo- 
ple and ministers, which neither would have cared much for any- 
thing but the privilege remaining undisturbed. Consequently, all 
disturbing doctrines would have been first neglected and then disbe- 
lieved, and the truly orthodox standards the church would have 
been either altered regarded dead letter.” Tracy, 388. 

was also Hopkins, and other New England divines, that 
true idea the millennium spiritual renovation the world, 
was fully that idea which alone excites hope and tends 


effort. Edwards, Bellamy and Hopkins were full this theme, 
Under its inspiring influence they formed glowing conceptions the 
conversion the world, longed for with intense desire, and 
crated their lives its attainment. Thus they became warm 
tre for missionary and reformatory effort for the 
was the morning-star modern missions. Hopkins led the way 
efforts for colonizing and regenerating Africa, and for abolishing the 
slave-trade and slavery. 

If, then, the rule Christ still holds good, “by their fruits 
shall know them,” need better proof the excel- 
lence the Edwardean theology than reference such effects 
have disclosed. not arrogate for perfection, but 
would boldly defend from such gratuitous and ungrateful denun- 
has been too often called encounter, even from 
those who are largely indebted for almost the whole their 
present vitality and power. 

For take ourselves credit. For, though still marred 
some human errors and imperfections, cannot but regard 
large measure the result the interposition God. such 
extent this true, that the spontaneous language our hearts 
and ever shall be: Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name, 
Lord, the praise.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


PROLEGOMENA TISCHENDORF’S NEW EDITION THE 
SEPTUAGINT. 


Translated from the Latin Charles Short, A., Roxbury, Mass. 
[Concluded from Vol. IX. 608.] 


12. the emendations already set forth received into our 
text, may add some other readings, the superiority which 
the Roman lections hardly admits doubt. Not few them, 
indeed, have been approved Walton, Bos and Grabe, the same 
scholars whom, has been stated, have many previous cases 
but most these readings have been collated that they 
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plainly show how the value the Alex. MS. cor- 
recting the Roman 

from the MS. 29, after cov was 
wrongly the Alex. MS. and many others bear witness 
and the work Holmes said that these words are found be- 
fore the Vatican codex which many other 
authorities exhibit, seems have been introduced into the text when 
the genuine cov had disappeared; 12: 10, for 
should read appearing that and were very often 
confounded MSS. great antiquity; the Alex. codex has 
dently sanctioned the Alex. MS., where over the first the line 
denotes the breathing, and before the other there point, 
ties, without changing letter; 11: with the Alex. MS. 
read for ovx and 26: 22, with the same MS. 
Num. 22: 34, the Alex. codex 
much better than the Roman reading, 30: the words 
though cited Holmes from the Alex. and many other MSS. 
emend the place differently, substituting for Deut. 


passing, will briefly speak two very difficult passages, Gen. 31:7 and 
41, and Amos 12, which also the acute Grabe has hazarded conjectures. 
the former connection one MS. Holmes exhibiting and 
are read. That this wrong, Jerome showed follows: Instead 
DECEM VICIBUS, which have given, the Seventy explained, DECEM in- 
duced what view, know not. this Grabe says: But the copyists, not the 
who are the supposition that our emendation correct. alters 
2:69; and Neh. seq. 45: 12), where the seem have rendered 
this opinion right, the famous passages, Ps. 87: and Is. 26, ought 
compared. the other passage Amos, commonly stands, joined 
but was wrong not remarking that the Alex. plainly joined 
with Grabe imagined that which Lucian rendered the 
LXX. gave opinion which fully established like cases. But 
again Jerome has testified the corrupt version this passage. What the 
beyinning the section, says he, was uccording the 
not found the Hebrew, but place this read, which Aquila 
plained and think the rendered that very Hebrew word, but 
some, not understanding it, gave Thus what 
has edited favored the conjecture Jerome himself. 
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better write than though the Alex, 
MS. does not exhibit for 19: 19, after the Alex. codex read 
for and 21: 12, the same authority read 

Josh. 10: indeed admissible, but the ancient MSS, 
frequently confound and think that should re- 
stored; 15: with the Alex. MS. write instead 

that Attic form can have place the LXX. 

which Grabe left 23: which stands 
even the Alex. MS., seems faulty reading for 
28, for with the Alex. MS. correct, 30, 
with the Alex. MS. read for 59, after the 
same MS. read for wy; 15: should prefer read for 
compare 13; IV. 21, after the sec- 
ond which the Alex. codex rightly adds, was 
with the Alex. MS. for 

just stands 24: 12, though the Hebrew text 
the former passage has the latter 28: 
unaccountable reading, the Alex. lection better. 

according the Alex. and Ephraem MSS. (sic) 28: 12, 18, would 
change 34: 20, given, but perhaps 
either with the Alex. MS. re- 
ten instead the Roman edition has foot-note: 
than 


Grabe and Breitinger were not right attributing this the Alex. MS., 
for that sanctions 
matter surprise that Grabe did not receive this reading into his 
text, and, what more, that did not even transcribe from the Alex. codex. 
The Alex. MS. also has not Grabe represents it. 
have retained the punctuation the Vatican edition this place, since 
seemed incapable restoration any change that respect. 
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Ps. preferable read with the Alex. MS. for 
and 113: for ov; believed that has been 
dropped between and and the word properly added ac- 
absence after seems compare Ps. 139: 
104: 21, has been given for but the 
Alex. MS. and others, though Parsons seems have confounded the 
two forms, have 130: should choose rather 
than the received reading the Alex. MS. here having 

Prov. with the Alex. MS. read for 
18, with the same MS. read for 12: 18, should, 
seems, restored for the Alex. MS. has 16: 
30, restore or, the Alex. and Ephraem MSS., 
for 18: both the Roman edition and the Alex. 
have but this was probably adopted Etacism for 
the other form, see Stephens, Graec. Ling. 

Wisdom Sol. 19: read with the Alex. and 
Ephraem for 

28, read for and 10: 10, for 
andrine reading better than the Roman and 38: 
28, the Alexandrine superior the received 40: 
the Alex. and Ephraem strange reading; should alter 
able 45: 24, should read for 

Hos. 14: correct reading with the Alex. MS. 
Hab. 18, instead which the Roman edi- 
tion plainly exhibits, think should read with the 
Alex. MS.; Isa. 30: 22, following the same authority, should re- 
would seem that ought write though without the con- 
sent the Alex. MS.; 53: 10, should restored with 
which place see above; Jer. 22: 15, for read 


Ps. take different view. Grabe, however, learned anno- 
tation his Prolegomena, which the reader may consult, the opinion that 
corrected again this place. 
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with the Alex. and Frid.-Augustan with the 
Alex. MS. read for the Frid.-Augustan neither 
found; consult the note; 23: 32, conforming the Alex. and 
Augustan MSS. drop the ov; 36: 28, the 
former, would seem, erased; Ezek. 16: 41, adhering the 
Alex. MS., should restore for and 17: 16, for 
Alex. MS. change Dan. 16, the lection 

Many other things have been brought forward with view 
emend the Greek text the T., several scholars, and espe- 
cially Schleusner his Opuscula critica Versiones Gr. 
pertinentia, Leipsic, 1812. ‘Though seems generally not have 
restored the translators themselves, but have corrected them 
referring the Hebrew sources, yet his labors will peculiar 
degree aid one who undertakes new revision the text, not few 
things which has noticed being ingenious and having the same 
time the recommendation great probability. afford others the 
means proving the truth this statement, will adduce some ex- 
amples, though have already mentioned here and there certain things 
which did not escape his sagacity. ‘The following were either first 

33, 35, the reading many MSS., rightly pre- 
fers received Ex. 16: 14, proposes tor 
Judg. endeavors emend three changes, wishing 
read for compare below Job 3:17; 40, 
ziovag (very often written and takes 
the same view Isa. 17: and Ps. 77: 35; Job suggests 
instead xaxia, and 11: 12, for 13: 16, 
quently written, could easily have been absorbed the that fol- 
lows, should prefer which very word, EXEREUNESIN, 
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departing the published text, would read: 
restored, and very properly, for have many instances seen 
and xae confounded; Prov. 12, for would 
read either or, with Grabe, would follow 
Grabe; 15: 10, for would restore 
emendation which involves 26:7, would read 
for and 28, for Song. Sol. 
ancient forms and are indeed very similar; Jer. 31, 
shows that words consisting Hebrew letters Grecized were given 
wrong the copyists, not the translators; for the latter gave 
not 26, 28, 29, not Isa. 66: 
19, not Jer. 17: 26, not Many things, 
which the Roman editors brought forward their notes, should, 
his opinion, received into the text: as, Gen. 15: 15, for 
the Roman editors say: Omnes LL. VV. 
from which appears that they considered fault not 
the copyists, but the translators; Job 17, for 
Ps. 88: and 91: 10, for and and Eccl. 

13. The contents the chapters, given the top the page, 
will, hope, acceptable those who shall make use our edition. 
The writing these, arising from the want space, was 
some instances not inconsiderable; have, therefore, availed 
ourselves the labors others where they could afford aid 
this matter. 

noting the side the text the parallel passages the New 
Testament, have made distinction between those which 
allusion made some place the Old Testament, and those 
which the very words the Old Testament are adduced said 
adduced. the former have prefixed asterisk the latter 
have given without it. When the first three Gospels anything 
quoted from the Old Testament, have some cases marked 
but one the parallel with which will easy com- 
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pare those the other two Gospels, and this have commonly 
signified the abbreviation pp. that is, and the parallel passages, 

14. remains for give account our Critical Appara- 
tus. The number Greek MSS. extant, that contain the text 
the T., very great; upward three hundred are enumerated 
Holmes’s work, which nearly hundred others are added. 
They are found scattered through the East and Europe, especially 
Rome, Paris, Florence, Vienna, London, Oxford, and Venice. Most 
were written from the tenth century onward, the cursive charac- 
ter; few, which Holmes fifteen, were written from 
about the fourth the ninth century, capital letters. all these 
codices, not even ten embrace the whole the T.; more than 
eighty contain all the books the Pentateuch parts; about one 
hundred and fifty, the Psalms; about forty, Isaiah and Daniel; 
about thirty, Job; and about twenty, Ecclesiastes and the Song 
Solomon. 

Collations very many MSS. were made great expense for the 
edition Holmes, the first volume which was published Oxford 
1798 Holmes, the second, third, fourth and fifth also Oxford 
1810-27 Parsons. collations, they appear this 
work, all widely respect fidelity and exactness, and the 
case even the main authorities were made carelessly and in- 
correctly that again and again have reason lament that such 
amount money, furnished throughout England with singular gene- 
should have been little benefit the cause sacred criti- 
cism. this fact already well known discerning scholars, 
shall prove only few examples. 

pursued very wrong course using only the edition Grabe 
exhibit the text the Alex. MS., which extremely impor- 
tant authority. For what, pray, could easier for Oxford 
editor than follow the MS. itself, which accessible London? 
And not only contented himself with what Grabe published (on 
which see below), but did not even examine Grabe with care. who 
laboriously explains his Prolegomena concerning many readings 
means passed over critical work, but not appearing 


list the patrons given Vol. the year 1798, the editor added 
this note: The foregoing, therefore, are the friends whose influence have been able 
thus fur succeed project, and through whose pecuniary aid, most generously 
rendered year year for this work, have heen supplied with resources from which 
has already been power expend this collation and edition over seven thou- 
sand pounds Sterling. 
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his own published text. Again, while was confining his atten- 
tion the text Grabe, improperly attributed much the MS. 
which fact belongs the editor. instance this 
(sic) Alex.;” which the same character with 
Bao. 17, and the like For, since his Prolego- 
mena states that will distinguish between the MS. and Grabe’s 
edition employing denote the former, and the latter, 
whatever has alone added it, fair explain belonging 
The readings given Grabe smaller character, 
treated with little care. these Holmes says: are some 
readings, which being omitted the Alex. MS. are added smaller 
character the text the Alexandrine edition. And Genesis: 
Into this edition some words have been admitted that were not found 
the Alex. MS., and these have been printed smaller letters. Indeed, 
often, where the Alex. MS. agrees with the Vatican edition, does 
not appear whether those things which are represented written 
Grabe smaller characters, supply the defects the Alex. MS. 
correct its errors. Where appends both and does 
not with accuracy; as, Ex. which says: 
charact. minore Alex.; but the Alex. MS. ex- 
hibits instead zov and Grabe’s edition has 
smaller letters, not 

have already shown that Holmes often reprinted the manifest 
mistakes the Roman edition, but that should have noted 
these readings only few MSS. that differ, matter strange 
peats without adducing from any codex. 
must not impute this negligence rather than ignorance, for 
adds that itself read Arm. Arm. ed. Georg. Slav. 
plainly intolerable, most editors have long given accord- 
ing the testimony Holmes only four MSS. from the faulty 
reading, Deut. 14: 17, transcribes the 


giving the punctuation proceeds the same way. Though Grabe 
had often settled this according his own pleasure, even against the codex, 
Holmes invariably followed him. 

The cases which have brought forward are such character that they 
may found the for places this kind, order avoid ambiguity, 
the breathing occasionally added the very ancient codices, but these par- 
ticular passages they are found only the work Grabe. 
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from which states that sixteen MSS. vary, but fact almost every 
one different. Neh. the absurd which the Ro- 
man editors had already corrected with the pen, reprints, 
ing that nine MSS. differ. And Job not suspecting that any- 
thing wrong, gives without the Jota subscript, which 
had faded away the Roman edition. 

Finally, with what special negligence treated laws grammar, 
and, indeed, those which are great importance criticism, will 
mentions variation the MSS, whatever, nor 
Sirac. yet that very many vary both passages most 
certain; the Alex. codex itself has the former place 
and the latter 

Many things may learned advantage from the work 
Holmes, but the collation the Vatican MS. particularly 
prized. This was made the several books except the Prophets, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song Solomon, the Wisdom Solo- 
mon, and Sirachides and thus has been clearly proved, what was for 
long period readily suspected, that the Roman editors did not recede 
from the MS. the orthography merely, they professed, but also 
the readings great many instances. 

15. leave out consideration the important aid derived 
from the early translations, from the Fathers and other writers, there 
doubt that those few very ancient MSS. that are extant, are es- 
pecially employed restoring the text the Seventy. The 
codices are the more consequence, the nearer they approach the 
age Origen; being that account, appears comparison, the 
less exposed that confusion the ancient readings with those 
Origen, which Jerome says already prevailed his time. the 
MSS. used Holmes, about eight belong the highest antiquity, 
being written from the fourth the beginning the seventh cen- 
this number two contain only fragments Genesis; one 
the Cottonian, London, the readings which are derived from 
the papers Grabe, almost the whole the MS. itself was long 
ago destroyed fire; the other codex purpte vellum, Vienna. 
The third comprises various parts the Pentateuch, which one 
portion and that the greater preserved Leyden, the rest Paris. 
The fourth the Coislinian, Paris, containing the Octateuch and 
three books Kings. The fifth, palimpsest Dublin, consists 
fragments Isaiah. The sixth, the Ambrosian MS., Milan, ex- 
hibits the Pentateuch and few other books. others are the 


q 
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Vatican codex, from which the Roman edition was drawn, and the 
Alexandrine. these MSS. Holmes are more 
equal greater age, follows: the the pa- 
limpsest Ephraem the Syrian; the palimpsest, 
Leipsic, containing fragments the Pentateuch the fragments 
the Psalms papyrus, London and those purple vellum 
Zurich; and the Veronese all the foregoing only those 
three have been published that have employed our apparatus, 
together with the Veronese Psalter, whose Greek text written 
Roman characters. Alexandrine MS. contains the whole the 
except Kings (1. Sam.) 12: Ps. 49: 19—79: 12, 
and few verses and words elsewhere. this respect has 
like among the ancient MSS. but the Vatican codex, which the 
first chapters Genesis are wanting, thirty-three Psalms, 
and three books Maccabees; and, therefore, these portions 
the text the Alex. MS. has superior nor even equal point 
The books Maccabees are found also two uncial 
MSS. about the eighth and ninth centuries. Fragments Chron. 
and II. Esdras, and the entire books Nehemiah and Esther, which 
are contained the Friderico-Augustan codex, have been found 
only one uncial MS. beside the Alexandrine and Vatican, and that 
about the eighth century, and belonging the Basiliano-Vatican 
MSS. The book Tobit, whose first chapter and the beginning 


The Tischendorf MS. ii, whose original contents have essays written over 
them Arabic. have treated this MS., adding fac-simile it, the Se- 
rapeum, 1847, seq. 

furnished the first notice these the Theolog. Studien Kritiken, 1844. 
purpose soon pursue the subject. 

This was published Bianchini, person great merit Biblical critic, 
under the following title: duplex cum vulgatam Graecam 
Seniorum antiquam Latinam Italam Versionem. insigni cod. 
Graeco-Latino Ampl. Veronensis uncial charact. ante saec. exarato. 
Bianchini added this Psalter his Vindiciae canonicarum Scripturarum vulgatae 
Lat. editionis, Rome, 1740. about the fifth century, and very remarka- 
ble work. ‘Chat its singular nature may the better understood, will subjoin 
from engraving copper plate the beginning Ps. cxlii.: 
DAVID OTE AUTON EDIOCEN ABESSALOM YIOS AUTU QUIRIE ISACUSON TES 
ENOPION PAS ZON, etc. 

lately found travels another Greek MS. very great value, written, 
would seem, the fourth century, and containing with others also three books 
Maccabees. shall use every exertion speedily bring this rich treasure 
from its long darkness into light. 


the second the Friderico-Augustan, has addition the 
andrine and Vatican MSS. another authority, uncial Venice codex 
the eighth ninth century. Lastly, Jeremiah, the greatest part 
which the Frid.-Aug. exhibits, two uncial MSS. beside that 
noble pair, about the eighth and ninth centuries. The contents 
the very famous Parisian palimpsest, fragments the book 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song Solomon, Wisdom Solomon, 
and Ecclesiasticus, have been found only two uncial MSS. beside 
the Vatican and one Venice codex commencing with 
the thirtieth chapter Job, and the eighth century; the 
Vatican MS. about the ninth century, and containing the book 
Job and that only. 

Such being the case, clearly appears, think, what authority 
respect antiquity above all other MSS. belongs those three 
which adopted for our apparatus. shall now speak these 
severally somewhat more length. 

16. The Alexandrine codex became the property the British 
Museum after, stated note prefixed it, had been pre- 
sented the year 1098 the cloister the Patriarch (of Alexan- 
dria), and again 1628 Cyril Lucar, Patriarch first Alexan- 
dria and afterward Constantinople, sent gift Charles 
king England. Cyril, also, bears witness, his own writing, 
the according which this MS. said have been exe- 
cuted the hand Thecla, noble lady shortly after the 
Nicene Council. Many are the opinion that this tradition owes 
its origin desire add the honor the venerable work. 
But, natural that widely circulated report should have some 
foundation, this MS. seems with reason have proceeded from the 
celebrated Convent St. Thecla Seleucia, which was flourishing 
the time Gregory and thus might easily happen 
the shape the letters, the simplicity the punctuation, the infre- 
quent occurrence abbreviations, and whatever, fine, contributes 
toward fixing the age either the Old Testament the 


And Gregory himself his Iambics 

Consult Grabe’s Prolegomena, the beginning. 
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New, such that this codex with the greatest probability believed 
have been produced the fifth century. 

For the employment this codex for critical purposes after the la- 
Walton, who had the various readings extracted Alexan- 
der Huish and inserted his are particularly indebted 
the celebrated Ernestus having undertaken edit 
the MS. itself. Grabe’s work appeared Oxford four 
volumes folio, the first and fourth ‘of which gave the world 
before his death, the other two being completed two his friends, 
one whom, Francis Lee, prefixed learned dissertation the third 
volume. his Prolegomena, Grabe gives his own words very 
account this edition. set forth all the readings the MS., 
either receiving them into his text putting them the margin, 
except those concerning which thought sufficient have ex- 
plained his Prolegomena. this class are all that seemed 
manifest mistakes the transcriber, and those which attributed 
the mode writing used the ancient copyists, this being differ- 
ent from ourown. the latter,? however, says retained some 
few; as, Gen. 12: and elsewhere, and 
commonly before consonant. proceeding recount the 
makes the following preliminary remark: The circum- 
stance that among these mistakes some are found, which, those simi- 
lar them, have elsewhere been placed the margin the text, 
that were sume cases contradictory part suggesting that 
the outer margin the work should not marred with many va- 
rious readings, others, the contrary, that only very few should 


the editors Vols. IT. and III. styled, even the title-page, 
Prussian nation, though Francis Lee his Prolegomena says: his country, 
Germany, was not duly grateful him. 

Among these are given assimilated with the as- 
nouns properly ending and not only this, but also 
confounded with and on. 

Here belong Gen. 29, for which the 2nd note 18; 
11:17, for 14:1, for 14: for 
24: 32, for 25: 27, for 27:1, 
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reckoned the number errors. passages altered ancient 
hand has generally given the correction the second hand only 
but where the ancient corrector had wrongly changed anything, 
admitted only the first hand. Though these matters very 
difficult satisfy all, and though, moreover, proper form our 
editor considering his own plan, not the 
ant views others, yet can easily adduce many things which 


freely corrected without noticing the reading the MS. itself either’ 


the margin his Prolegomea, therein certainly departing from 
the proper duty editor throughout the 


four volumes Grabe, not few things, which error nora 


trace the ancient mode writing appears, are found wrongly 
transcribed from the 


MS. after But the reading the original hand, for 
found also other MSS., ought not have been passed over silence. 

Such are Gen. 24: 21, where stands Grabe for the 
MS.; Ex. for the like which often found 
made without giving notice; Gen. for 42: 28, 
the Roman edition; 18: for the Roman 
edition; Deut. 15: for where the Roman edition has 
17: 16, for which the Roman edition; Bao. 3:17, 
for the Roman edition having Ex. 25: 16, 
but the Alex. cod. with the Vatican has ot, but the Alex. 
cod. and the Vatican, of; 16:17 four times occurs for which given 
the Alex. MS. and the Vatican; for Lev. 25: 16, 
for which also the Roman edition has; but the Alex. 
and also very many other cases, the correction which, his judg- 
ment they were corrected, Grabe ought have added the readings the 
MS. 

The following are few out many instances this: Ex. 13, 
while the MS. the former case has the article, and the latter omits it; 
ing; 26, not omitted, but read instead it; gives 
but not the MS.; 12, not wanting, but Ma- 


i 


The foregoing statements were made Grabe’s edition concern- 
ing the Alex. MS. only. But not satisfied with publishing this co- 
labored imitate the renowned edition Origen; prefixing 
asterisks some things added the text the from Theo- 
dotion another translator, and marking with obelisks, 
other things found the Greek text, but not the 
Hebrew. not necessary for us, this occasion, examine 
this matter more particularly, but obvious that the project con- 
ceived Grabe was extremely difficult, nature hardly consist 
with editing the Alex. MS., and such easily involved him 

17. not strange, therefore, that about hundred years after 
the death Grabe, English scholars, full the lasting glory their 
treasure, were with strong desire prepare edition that 
should represent the entire MS. the most faithful and elegant 


unaccountable thing was done the last part the book Habakkuk, 
the given; the who continued the work 
Grabe did not here proceed with the text the Prophet, ought have 
done, but copied the Prayer from the collection hymns subjoined the Psal- 
ter, which there are many variations from the text. 

The studies Grabe the Alex. MS. and the whole text the were 
industriously prosecuted Breitinger, who published Zurich 1730-32, 
four volumes: versione LXX. Interpretum. Olim codicis ms. 
Alex. summo studio emendatum suppletum Jo. 
Grabe vero exemplaris Vaticani aliorumque mss. codd. lectioni- 
bus Var. nec non dissertationibus illustratum insigniterque locupletatum. 
this work, whatever faults Grabe had committed are repeated without alteration. 
the readings the Vatican edition (edition, not and mss. 
codd. the title-page also quite wrong) often opposed the emendations 
Grabe, confounding them with the Alexandrine lections. For examples see the 
note preceding the last; 6:5. 16:17. Lev. 16:5. 25: 16. 
Deut. these errors, could not avoid what Grabe had silently ad- 
mitted into the text, then should have corrected those which Grabe had treated 
his Prolegomena. Such are: Ex. 14:13, and Vat. 
and Vat. and twice 10:19. Also Bao 21: in- 
stead which was correctly stated the that the MS. exhibited 
written mistake Grabe’s work, and copied Breitinger 
found it. Moreover, sometimes happened that Breitinger confounded 
the small letters used Grabe with the larger; that say, the corrections 
the reading the codex, while fact Grabe added his own sug- 
gestion, and duly signified the smaller character. 
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manner. Accordingly types were cast, great expense, imitate 
the codex, and the publication was entrusted the Rev. Hery, 
Baber. The work was finished fourteen years, the first 
appearing 1812, the third with the Prolegomena 1826. 
plain that this genuine edition the Alex. MS. immeasurably sur. 
passed that Grabe, and copy having been kindly placed 
our disposal from the Royal Library Berlin, have everywhere 
used our apparatus. Our labors, therefore, will not judged 
comparison either with Grabe or, what still worse, with 
each whom being commonly before the 
ration our apparatus, marked very many things which they 
are corrected after Baber, few which have already 
brought forward above. 

his Prolegomena, xxxiv., speaking his labors the 
Baber states that had gone through truly Herculean ta-k 
copying off the books the with types representing the char- 
acters the Alex. MS., having compared the sheets three, four, and 
some instances, even six times, with the original. The meaning 
these words fully comprehend, having been often engaged 
the same kind toil myself, and with gratitude acknowledge 
how great his merit these critical studies. though the difficult 
labor undertaken him surely has not performed without swerv- 
ing from the fidelity and neglecting the accuracy editor nu- 
merous cases the great detriment his work. 

the first place, contains surprising number mistakes made 
himself the printer, and while has corrected large part 
these the Appendix, has left others unaltered. the book 
Genesis more than thirty have been noticed; and Prov. vi. 
half page three are pointed out, which, mistake not, fourth 
added, having been given for Examples the 
errors unnoticed the Appendix are: 10, for 
and Job 23, for While all these cases are 
nature that they seem have proceeded rather from the editor than 
from the copyist, they are wholly untouched the Appendix, 
where many similar things are treated; nor are they found among 
the errors the MS. given list Grabe. also Gen. 
10, received with Grabe and 16, the read- 
ing the codex, since and seem have arisen en- 
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before and 47: the the word yag were supplied with 
pen the edition Baber. From the contradiction subsisting 
between the Appendix and the text, often uncertain, not 
all clear, what the codex exhibits. For instance, 
23, stands the text, but the Appendix find: 
the Appendix says: Sic cum mss. plurimis legit 
codex noster. Since Grabe also supports the other form 
merely mistake Baber. Jer. 31: 86, the text exhibits 
which maintained also Grabe, but the Appendix says: 
Ita habet have received the former; the Ap- 
pendix, not the text, seeming fault. the same kind 
52, where the text has the Appendix, 
ehov. Sie cod. ms. But Grabe also testifies for the former. 
Gen. 50: the text has with Grabe; the Appendix 
wrongly, would seem, and Esth. the text 
with Grabe the Appendix mistake, appears, gives 
the Roman reading the other hand, Mace. 17, 
though defended Grabe, seemed incorrect, since the 
Appendix find: cum duplict Mace. 7:17 re- 
mained doubtful me. The text here presents which 
given Grabe; but the Appendix says: legit 
Gen. 49: 21, where Baber has given Grabe has 
here made note the Roman lection but would 
better have received from Grabe, the sign 
Grabe, instead which Baber ovy read and the varia- 
tion Grabe not mentioned. pass other cases this sort that 
caused trouble, and which settled only carefully examining 
everything connected with 

the second place, certainly not approve Baber’s labors 
those passages that had been touched second hand, the majority 
which dismisses with the words: Quid prima fuerit, non 
But ought have formed conjecture from the remains 


The same form occurs the Alex. MS. elsewhere, Job 39: 
Nor confident about Lev. 13: gave Baber 
stands the Roman edition, adding the note: pro 


followed Baber and have made mention the discrepancy 
Grabe. 
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the letters erased and from the nature the space, with 
tious reference the apparatus Holmes, what reading was prob- 
able, and have done this most cases, not all, the true 
reading the greater number passages does not seem 
therefore, occasionally given our apparatus what approved 
conjecture, adding the mark interrogation videtur, How 
little acuteness Baber addressed this matter, will show few 
cases discussed him his Appendix. II. 19: 
gave: |||| denoting thereby that letter had been 
erased, and saying the Appendix: quaedam perperam 
scripta derasa est. But nothing had been written wrong, only the 
article which many MSS. preserve, had been inserted the first 
hand. 29: 10, between and xv- 
intimates that some ten letters have been removed, and the 
Appendix thus ex,lains: Vox quaedam forsan bis 
erusa est. But pov, which the Vatican edition 
adds that very place, that appears have been destroyed the 
Alex. MS. Jer. after says that tive letters 
have been erased, adding the Appendix: ope vitreorum cerni 
potest, librarius bis scripserat But nothing more prob- 
able than that which stands the Vatican text, displeased 
the corrector. And 26, gave with this note; 
manus serioris. But were so, then from the nature 
the space, ought plain whether oze was written 
the original hand. other places makes remark where the 
more modern reading, but neither intelligible manner. 
Grabe had here edited conjectured this belong 
the second and the first hand. And Num. 
stands the text Baber, which cannot have been writ- 
ten thus the copyist, but was, mistake not, which 
was added the 


Passages disturbed the hands correctors are very numerous the 
fragments the contained the but there are few 
these whose more hidden reading not think have probably drawn forth. 
easy see that this matter attended with greater difficulty the case 
palimpsest than other MSS. 

From Grabe might have been learned that the corrector restored 


Nor did Baber take greater pains give the different correctors 
with proper distinction, but put everything down promiscuously 
except that the ambiguity his notes made confusion worse 
confounded. For there find one time manu another 
manu perantiqua now corrector quidam vetustissimus, then correc- 
tor and again other expressions like them. Such things are 
indeed very incompatible with accurate examination MS. 

Finally, the third place, the very faulty character the whole 
Appendix deserves our censure. Why, ask, does repeat ten 
thousand times that stands the codex for for 
and the like? And when, the outset, reference was made 
everything that was wrong unusual, afterward many cases 
the same nature were passed over, and this fact makes you uncertain 
whether these are imputed the copyist the printer. 
The same inconsistency attaches his manner giving the readings 
incorrectly copied from the MS. Grabe’s work. Lastly, such 
things are here and there put forth betray the editor’s imperfect 
acquaintance with the matter handling; as, III. 
linea est manu quadam vetustissima. For the little 
line over the seems have come entirely from the copyist, 
means ‘which wished manner separate the and 
which were near together, the remainder the word, fol- 
lowing the beginning the next line the text; fact 
46: 26, says note: Forsan pro dwy; annotation 
which often 

18. have already stated, directly implication, that our 
labors are based the edition Grabe, though have aimed 
correct what appeared wrong his work. this subject 
few things more must added. noting various readings en- 
counter difficulty from the fact that things seem worthy note 
some persons that not others. For our part chose dis- 
please giving rather than withholding, having introduced much 
that was found the writing the ancient copyist, though faulty, 
careless uncommon. But there are often things themselves 
defective and consequence, which will yet lead the more cu- 
rious investigator what probable what true. the 
same time were compelled use care lest, scrupulously copy- 
ing off all the absurd most trifling variations, should carry our 


matters, however, are but little consequence, and others this kind are sel- 
dom noticed Grabe. 
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apparatus beyond due limits, and make more inconvenient than 
useful the reader. 

have, therefore, generally passed without remark, the 
contrary custom added almost everywhere the Alex, 
also cases where and interchanged, since the diversity 
12, 1V. 16: 17, Gen. 21: 23, for 
Lev. 11, for sometimes one, sometimes the 
other being found the MS.: and Gen. 39: 
Ex. 28: 27, for have also commonly omitted 
notice that not changed before labials and palatics, nor assim- 
stands the MS. think write the words instead 
some cases passed over, Gen. seq., but 
not see and II. Here also belong 
have for the most part pointed out elsewhere, Isa. 49: 12, 
and that have omitted Gen. 26: and 
Deut. 28: 48; also sometimes Josh. 15, and 
elsewhere, though similar cases, which here and there occur, 
yous, have carefully indicated. But here especially 
must explain concerning the interchange and this 
frequent and irregular, that seemed useless exhibit every 
instance with exactness our notes. has been given much 
oftener the later than the earlier portion the nor has 


There similar inconsistency other cases, commonly exhibits 
and but sometimes, Neh. and Ex. 16: 35, 
but here and there also There are many other things like kind, all 
which have been carefully given. some also Num 
Boas, will seem worthy note. This very frequently 

the earlier chapters Genesis have also omitted notice that 
are generally put for Though these seem written indis- 
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been lightly passed where had any importance least 
any appearance regularity. Thus, has everywhere been 
noticed, which found some cases even the Vatican text, and 
other forms; and again, and the like. But 
the correct forms were found very 
near them; also many instances for 
have also omitted notice some cases which 
that are used promiscuously have more frequently left out than 
and occurring within the compass few verses. have 
some instances passed though was generally 
and have often omitted for but have given the 
greater number cases. the above added great num- 
ber faults such nature serve merely prove that the Alex- 
andrine MS., well many other similar documents, disfig- 
ured numerous defects, fact which sufficient testimony has 
already been borne those things have had occasion bring 
forward the course our discussion. What kind defects 
mean, the following examples will show: Gen. 10, 
for 10: for and elsewhere for 


44: 23, 37:3 and the like are met with, yet the cases that have omit- 
ted will here insert. the Alex. MS. found; but also 
ten over; 13: 10. 18: 19: 28. 21: 19. 22: 13, 14. 24: 30, 63, 64. 26: 29: 10. 
30: 31:42. 33: also written over; 34:2; and the following 
places: 7:1. 23. 14. 32: 30. 33:10. There are the same 
book few others besides these inadvertently passed our as; 22, 
moreover follows this), the same solecism, for such appears be, often oc- 
curring well the Vatican edition the Alex. MS. Compare IV. Bao. 
both Vat. and Alex.; 25:9, Vat. only; III. 
the Alex.; Judith Alex. only; Sirac. 38: Alex., 
but Vat. Supply also the title the book Genesis, 
which the same the subscription; and Isa. 66: 19, 
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14: 25, for 15: 21, for Lev, 
Gen. 28: 22, for Gen. 40: 20, 
for Deut. 10: for sometimes 
for for ov, and and the 
cedes and follows it; for Gen. 41: 
51, the following though utterly absurd: Gen. 38: 16, 
Bao. 15: tor and Deut. 28: 31, for 
also and and and on, confounded 

the other hand, judged that there were suitable reasons for 
our giving certain forms which cursory eye will appear 
consequence; II. Bao. 22: 40, for where con- 
jecture may fluctuate between and for 
since the former the reading avzw may lie hid; Deut. 13: 
15, for was noted show how 
easy was pass from one the other; II. 18: 26, 
for account the similar passage 
22: 27. here and there have drawn attention 
importance except show that the sleepy copyist was thinking 
the form the future tense account the resemblance the 
sounds. Jonah copied off adding the note, 
For the copyist certainly must thought 
have confounded the with the perchance was not done 
the editor the 

Moreover, omit other points which seem require comment, 


for though itself unimportant, should Lev. 24: 19, 
since have given 27: 
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which there may doubt whether should written david 
have given it, 

Lastly, show the order the books. That this differed the 
Alex. MS. from the order the Vatican edition, could not indi- 
cated the notes. the purpose view, may transcribe the 
Index prefixed the text ancient hand the MS. 

19. pass the second very important source from which ma- 
terial was drawn for our apparatus, the Friderico-Augustan MS. 
the year 1844, having gone through the most Libraries 
Europe, was visiting the East, and the monasteries still flourish- 
ing there, when found this codex among some remains MSS. 
that had been torn pieces and thrown away. The treasure thus 
discovered brought the same year from the East own land, 


After this, Bagovy, and follow separately the text. 

The title the book itself is, Nehemiah next, but not sepa- 
rated from the foregoing book. 

the Psalter are prefixed: (1) 
has it) tov (3) tovs (4) 
Moses, Deut. 32: seqq. are given the prayer Hannah the 
mother Samuel, Isaiah, Jonah, Habakkuk, Hezekiah, Manasseh 
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and having bestowed the honorable name Friederich 
tus, king Saxony, under whose auspices had undertaken the 
journey, yielded it, with expression gratitude, those 
whose hands was lodged the management the affairs country, 
accordance with their pleasure was deposited the 
brary the University Leipsic, whereupon prepared most 
exact and magnificent edition under the following title: Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus, sive Fragmenta Veteris Testamenti codice 
Graeco omnium qui Europa supersunt facile 
Oriente detexit, patriam attulit, modum codicis edidit 
Lipsiae. the Preface explained somewhat 
fully, not mention other matters, concerning the country, the age, 
the correctors, and the notes the MS.; and shall advert 
these points briefly this place, may refer those, who wish for 
more information, edition the codex. 

regards its country, think was the same part Egypt from 
which the Version the Seventy said have but 
this was not the case, was probably executed one the mo- 
nasteries nearest Lower Egypt.? 

have spoken the age the MS. there began with 
stating what presumption men learning other respects showed 
estimating the age ancient MSS.; whom one party every 
way detracts from the praise their antiquity, and the other every 
way magnifies it, while often both are ignorant the merits the 
since one can have knowledge the matter unless 
has carefully pursued this kind studies, which especially demands 
that should have examined with his own eyes whatever Greek 
papyruses and are the highest antiquity. Having set 
forth these facts, then discussed the evidences extreme antiquity 
appearing this codex, comparing similar very ancient MSS. 
that had myself seen; such the Vatican MS. the Bible, the 
Vatican MS. Dion Cassius, the Borgian Fragments St. John, 
the Vienna MS. Genesis, both Dioscorides, the Fragments 
the Pentateuch Paris and Leyden, the Florentine Pandects, the 
Alexandrine MS., and the rescript codex Ephraem the Syrian. 
this comparison was shown that there MS. that surpasses 
the Friderico-Augustan age; very few, the Vatican MS. the 
Bible and those Fragments the Pentateuch, which approach it. 


See 
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proof this, the following considerations particular are here 
forward 

First; The shape the letters, which are uncial, once 
simple, elegant, and uniform, that agrees, beyond all other Greek 
MSS., with some Herculanean papyruses. 

Second; the writing, initial letters whatever appear; and 
while these are found the rolls and other papyruses, 
also the Vatican MS. and the famous Fragments the Penta- 
teuch, they are unknown the very ancient Alexandrine MS., that 
Dion Cassius, that Ephraem the Syrian, the Vienna MS. 
Genesis, the Cambridge and other codices, which are, for adequate 
reasons, believed have been produced about the fifth 

Third; The punctuation simple, and the marks rarely 
used that, for example, point found nowhere two the col- 
umns the second leaf, the third once, and the fourth twice 
and this feature has with MS., perhaps, except 
the Vatican codex the Bible. 

Fourth; all the MSS. peculiar the Friderico-Augustan 
alone that each page the text divided into four columns, and 
this respect comes nearest the papyrus rolls from Herculaneum. 
How strong evidence this its antiquity, may inferred from 
the fact that three columns are found the very ancient MSS., and 
them only; as, the Vatican MS. the Bible, the MS. Dion 
Cassius, the two very old copies the Samaritan Pentateuch that 
saw Syria, the Syrian MS. lately conveyed London 
from Nitria, which the subscription shows the fourth century, 
and also the Fragments the Latin Pentateuch Leyden, which 
are very great age. 

There are other considerations but among them that 
relating the correctors importance. For while probable 
that the second and third these put their hand the MS., some 
centuries almost after the MS. was written, they seem have be- 
longed period not later than the end the sixth century. 
ing fully weighed all these particulars cautiously and with discrimi- 
nation, judged that the Friderico-Augustan MS. was written 
about the middle the fourth century, and this judgment still 
adhere. If, however, any one else will examine this question 
learned and conscientious manner, will very great favor 
but make account reckless passion for doubts nor igno- 
rance, whatever its pretensions. 


Consult 
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the character the text this MS. have not treated great 
but have always believed that the Friderico-Augustan codex ought 
reckoned among the best means restoring the text the 
Seventy, fact which recently Adelb. Lipsius, learned essay 
has most correctly proved from the marked resemblance 
that subsists between the readings this MS. and those the Vati- 
can the very passages where the exhibits the greatest 


peculiarities. 


20. The contents this codex are follows: the first four 
the end the book; and the entire books Nehemiah and 
Esther,? together with the book Tobit 
then from the twentieth the forty-second leaf, Jeremiah 
from 10: 25, the close the lastly, Lamentations 

this MS. there important diversity hands, several hav- 
ing been employed it. The person who first followed the writer 
the MS. appears have belonged the class called the an- 
cients, that is, those whose duty was carefully revise 
what had just been written comparing with the MS. from which 
was copied. The labors this person have indicated our 
notes two asterisks but they consist almost 
corrections where mistakes had been committed the process 


Compare the Serapeum, 1847, No. 15—17, pp. 223—264: the Edi- 
tion the there find 258 seq.: The most impor- 
tant circumstance certainly this, that the original text the 
MS. coincides with other codex more than with the Vatican, 
circumstance itself sufficient put the value the newly discovered trea- 
sure far above all doubt this one thing further may mentioned, that this 
coincidence most clearly seen precisely where would least 
that is, the mode writing the Hebrew proper names. Consult 
11: 15; and on. 

When the learned Fritzsche edited the book Esther 1848, 
Zurich, restoring the text made very great use our codex, 
which remarks his Preface: careful comparison this MS. with 
the rest, one will easily see that deserves place among the best, that few are 
regarded equal it, and that the II. only, that is, the per- 
haps preferred. exhibits therefore, the least faulty for its pe- 


riod, but the hands, apparently different, which have altered it, are for the 
greater part corruptions. 
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copying. The third and fourth hands, the second and third 
tors, then follow, and are designated our edition thus: 4*, re- 
spectively. Each these touched many passages and for the most 
part made additions them, but they agree many instances; for 
the third corrector here and there changed cancelled what the 
second had written, those things seem have been approved 
the third, which were not thus changed Indeed, both 
resorted the Hexapla Origen for additions the text, which 
double note the second revised the third corrector bears wit- 
ness; the close the book the following being sub- 
end the book Esther the same hand, but more fully, precisely, 
note also appears why far more corrections have been made 
the end the book Esther than the fragments Jeremiah. 
But how happened that the same correctors did not even touch the 
first four leaves the books Chronicles, though the note testifies 
that these books were contained the copy Pamphilus, may 


there great difliculty distinguishing between the second and the 
third correctors the MS. itself and its published form, those things 
which have made out careful examination and inserted appa- 
ratus may considered notes upon it. Further, the case proper 
nouns and others which appears, cannot said whether the diaeresis 
from the corrector only simply retouched what found. 
posed believe this sign was every instance correctly copied from the 
Alex. MS. Baber, but Grabe gave what himself thought fit. 
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learned from what found written the third hand the bottom 
the fourth leaf, with the sign triple cross 
that these four leaves, along with three others long since destroyed, 
were not much inserted the codex improper place, in- 
troduced mistake the part the copyist and perhaps twice 
written on. was for this reason, think, they were passed over 
the the fifth hand, whose special business was 
restore, rather mar, the letters which here and there had 
faded, made one addition Jer. 52: which have admitted into 
our notes under the sign, 

citing the readings this codex the same rule 
the Alexandrine MS., except that fewer even those things have 
been omitted that less strictly belong such will 
here add few not unworthy mention. and are found 
changed more frequently than has been given the notes; 
the word and the like, the has sometimes been thrown 
out the first hand; Jer. 27: 28, and 19, 
similar nature which occurs twice Jer. 
vv. and 63, and which found several in- 
stances for There are some cases the confusion 
which might have been noted their proper place, 
12: 26, Aevet, found this passage also the Alex. MS.; 
15: and Lam. has been already re- 
marked above, that 12: 30, not but 
the reading the Frid.-Augustan well the Alexandrine MS. 

21. The third MS. the Septuagint that employed our 
apparatus the rescript codex Ephraem the Syrian, together with 
fragments those books which, according Gregory Nazianzen 
and others, were styled the ancients and written 
These fragments, done quite uniform though not the 


See 18. 

more strange. 

may perhaps thought that the Italian bibbia and the like should com- 
pared with this. 

this subject read the following passage letter Garbelli from Bian- 
chini his Vindiciae canonicarum Scripturarum Vulg. Lat. editionis, 
Sacred Volume, seven books, the Proverbs, Song Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
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same were intermixed with fragments the T., account 
which for the last two centuries this MS. has had such celebrity. 
For while the attention several scholars had been devoted the 
latter before edited them 1843, the fragments the were 
lying almost buried oblivion. Wetstein here and there looked 
them, as, for example, Thess. quotes the reading 
from the Alexandrine and Ephraem MSS. Job 21; and 
the author the Catalogue the Royal Library correctly pointed 
out what books the most the leaves belonged, but be- 
yond this person was found seek the honor examining these 
treasures sacred antiquity. much the more, when labors 
the fragments the had reached successful end, did 
conceive duty also usher these venerable remains 
the from their long darkness into the light. there- 
fore, the ancient text, which had been purposely destroyed, such 
long series ages before, could made out study, much 
made out and carefully published, 1845, work entitled: Codex 
Ephraemi Syri rescriptus sive Fragmenta Veteris codice 
celeberrimo quinti videtur post Christum 

the Prolegomena that work, and more particularly our 
Preface the Fragments the have discussed more 
large the antiquity the Ephraem MS., name which derived 
from the fact that the Treatises Ephraem the Syrian were trans- 
lated into Greek and written over the original writing the codex. 
that place refer the reader the evidences which said in- 
duced ascribe this document about the middle the fifth 
century, thus making little older than the Alexandrine 
were not better reckon both the same age. 

respect the country this codex, several things were ad- 
duced the Prolegomena the prove that was written 

Alexandria certainly Egypt; that being carried thence 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, was lengih the 


Job, Wisdom and Siracides were anciently verse. And doubt not, 
use the language the venerable Cardinal Tommasi, his Preface the 
the Vulyate, that this was done the first the themselves 
tation their oldest Hebrew and the last two the writers them. 

ments both parts together have the title: Codex Ephr. Syri rescriptus sive 
Price thlr. 128 
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tury brought Constantinople and there fell into the hands the 
person who obliterated the original contents the parchment, and 
then again wrote upon From Constantinople, Andrew John 
who had been sent into the East Lorenzo de’ Medici for the 
purpose purchasing MSS., brought Italy, whence, coming 
into the hands Catherine passed into the Royal 
Library Paris. 

Fewer emendations the ancient text are found the Fragments 
the than those the T., and the hand which they 
are made very similar the first corrector the T., whom 
conjectured have lived about the seventh century. 

The text the Ephraem MS. holds place midway between the 
Vatican and the Alexandrine, but how much nearer than the rest 
approaches the genuine work the Seventy, whom the subscrip- 
tion the Proverbs? professes follow, fully seen from the 
circumstance that appears not have been subjected the influ- 
ence the study the Hexapla.? 

22. must give list the fragments remaining the 
Ephraem MS., and many things different places had far 
perished that they could not possibly read, will here point out 
together what portions have been lost, lest any one should suppose 
that this codex corresponds with the Roman edition where fact 
has not been read. 

from the beginning 11: something wanting every 
verse, two words after 11: the rest nearly 
18: several words are missing various places 27, og- 
are and there wanting, and also 25: and and after 


No. 35, 590, note 

this point compare the essay the accomplished Lipsius concerning 
edition the Fragments the from the Ephraem MS., the Serapeum, 
1849, No. 22, pp. 346 seq. 

like, they were written with red ink, have almost everywhere faded 
away. 
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some things are destroyed. but the rest almost perfect 
38:1 has disappeared because was writ- 
things are gone between 40: and 42: 

written red ink and has faded quite 15:29 17: 

goes before was written red ink and gone; 
eyo several things are missing; nothing legible from 

Song Sol. but beginning with three verses having 
after almost 2:7, and some other things here and there 
are not plain. 

things ditferent places are gone; 10, for example, the let- 
ters between and 

the Prologue the letters between and between 
and (sic) and few others are concealed from 
view, and also but what follows nearly entire; 
are wanting, very many between 13: and 
25, and also few the remaining portion; 17: 20: 
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here and there missed, and also few between and 43; 
19; 45:24 49: but from 45: very much 
lost, and some things between 46: and 47: after 
47: 48: the greatest part wanting and some 
things what follows; nothing can made out after 
48: 22, and moreover very much wanting 
quite the end these Fragments. 

The plan adopted writing down the various readings 
been already stated, our remarks the Friderico-Augustan M§, 
relating this matter apply also the Ephraem codex. The forms 
been cited with Beside adduced Job 28; 
16, 19, there are many other cases the same class; 
Wisdom Sol. 8:21; and on, though 
here and there. noted Sol, 11: 23, add 
often been indicated that and are 
Job 29: 25; twice Job; Eccl. twice Song 
Sol. 15; and all these connections this confusion seemed 
somewhat important, but not the following: Ecel. 
and few other has been given 
Job 14: and 40: have been interchanged 
about five words, which have noted: Prov. 27: 
13; Job 15: for ov; and 11: which add 

The reader may also supply our notes, Sirac. 28:19: 
standing instead here various other places 
where the former seems oversight the 


avail myself this opportunity make the following corrections 
edition the Ephraem MS.: 11, line 26, read 22, 30, Job 28: 
115, 14, 135, for 68, the end, Eccl. 12, 
was wrongly omitted; also 69, 30, the end, and 80, the end, the 
88, 25, Wisdom Sol. 16: 17, when was doubt whether had rightly given 
from the codex for the distinguished Hase wrote back that 
the MS. now discolored that place, that nothing can discerned. 
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28. Nothing now remains but give thanks God that 
work has been brought happy end such troublous times, and 
heartily pray that these labors mine the studies many 
this great and venerable record ancient faith may encouraged 
and aided. Having fully set forth purpose undertaking the 
task of-an editor this instance, wish all fair judges would bear 
mind, lest haply they should accuse not having performed 
what was not intention do. While was preparing this 
edition, was constantly reflecting, what field labor here lay 
open for the critical study the Greek text the Old Testament, 
and how much fruit might thence gathered for explaining and 
illustrating the laws the Greek language, and especially that 
dialect which the books the New Testament are written. This 
field, God please and grant life and strength, shall steadily 
strive over, and shall this with the greater care, the more 
hope that labors the text the New Testament will thus 
believing, indeed do, that severe study bestowed 
these sacred texts Christian not only keeping with his own 
piety, but will yield good fruit the Church herself, whom 
Divine Truth the highest concern, 

30th March, 


ARTICLE 


SON, SMITH, AND OTHERS. 


Drawn Robinson, D., New York. 


Ever since the work Palestine, had 
cherished the desire once more visiting that interesting country 
partly for the purpose examining some points anew; but still 
more the hope extending researches into those portions 
which had not yet been explored. 

way carry these plans into execution. Here was detained for 
some time; first the unsettled state the weather, which con- 
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tinued variable much later than usual—some the most violent 
storms the season having occurred after arrival; and then 
order present the Annual Meeting the American Mission 
Syria, which was held this year desire here 
press deep feeling obligation the Mission, for the interest 
manifested them undertaking, and for the arrangements 
adopted secure the aid and company some one the 
Missionaries during the whole journey. 

had already been arranged, that, before the meeting, should 
accompany Mr. Thomson Hasbeiya, and from thence visit the 
region and Phiala. But just that time, the movements 
the Druzes evade the threatened conscription made those dis- 
tricts insecure. was therefore obliged content myself with short 
excursions the mouth the Nahr el-Kelb, with its Egyptian and 
Assyrian the remarkable temple Deir and 
the seat the Boys’ Seminary belonging the 

the latter place, under the guidance Dr. Forest, took 
less usual road; and visited spot rocky ledge between two 
valleys, where there are many ancient sarcophagi cut the scattered 
rocks. Their huge lids have been removed, and lie mostly near by. 
The place utterly lonely, and almost desolate; few patches 
wheat only being interspersed among the rocks. 

the April, the Rev. Dr. Smith and myself found our- 
selves once more the way from Jerusalem. the 
26th June, 1838, had together arrived from our for- 
mer travels; and were now setting off from the same point 
continue our explorations. encamped for the night Neby 
(Porphyrion), more than half way the tent 
was pitched, the beds arranged, and the frugal meal ended, was 
with overpowering feeling, that compared the present with 
the past. Here were, our tent, not the same indeed for- 
merly, but yet like hardly the furniture 
and all our travelling apparatus were similar; several things were 
the very same; and our places the tent were in- 
tervening fourteen years seemed vanish away were but 
continuing journey yesterday. And when reverted the 
reality, could not but gratefully acknowledge the mercy God 
preserving our lives, and permitting once more, after long 
interval, prosecute together the researches which had to- 
gether begun. could not but regard high, and certainly 
unusual privilege, thus after fourteen long ycars again take 
the thread our investigations. 
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Under other circumstances might, perhaps, have regarded 
unpropitious omen, when, during the night, violent Sirocco 
wind arose, and blew down our tent upon slept. was 
pitched upon the sand, the only foundation which the neighborhood 
afforded. first tried sleep beneath the fallen tent; but 
the flapping the canvas compelled rise; and the day was 
already breaking the East, decided make early start. 
This did; and fording the Auwaly near its mouth, reached Sidon 
soon after o’clock. 

The observations made along the coast were not many; but 
they serve correct the Maps few particulars. were now 
more struck with the remains the ancient Roman road; traces 
which are visible from near the river Damir for most the way 
the Auwaly. singular, that regular survey has ever yet 
been made the Syrian coast; and therefore gives the more 
pleasure learn from the highest authority, that such survey will 
probably undertaken order the British Government during 
the next year. 

From Sidon turned eastward towards Lebanon; and after 
ride more than two hours, pitched our tent Kefr For 
some distance the and Sidon the mountains retire; and 
the interval open, uneven, rolling tract, highly cultivated, and 
abounding the finest fruit. From Sidon the roots Lebanon 
about three hours; and then the mountain ridges rise degrees. 

The next day our plan was have kept and the high 
conical point Ruweiset then have ascended and travelled 
along the high ridge Jebel south the angle the Au- 
waly, until, reaching the road from Jezzin could de- 
scend the latter village, situated high the flank the moun- 
tain, the brink the great gorge the river 
accordingly sent off our baggage-mules the direct road 
there await our arrival. But had proceeded hardly 
hour the way Ram, before began rain; waiting 
for time peasant’s house Ram, were compelled forego 
our purpose and take the nearest way reached that 
place, way after long and dreary ride the rain; 
and refuge for the night and next day dark and smoky 
room one the hovels the town. was the only time that 
our plan travel was frustrated bad weather. 

While lying next day descended into the chasm 
the and visited its highest perennial fountain. Here 
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were surprised find the remains ancient channel cut the 
rock, and connected with aqueduct further down, which the 
water this fountain was carried below the village around the flank 
the mountain, and Sidon; many remains such aque- 
duct having already been known along the way Sidon, though its 
beginning had not been found. The Sidonians had aqueducts from 
the Auwaly much nearer, for irrigation; but they must have pre- 
ferred this water for drinking. Even now water for drinking 
brought the city from fountains hour more distant. From 

From this high position the whole country and was 
visible quite the sea. rolling, uneven, and sometimes rocky, 
made hills and valleys and plains, but mountains. The 
gorge the here runs and turns nearly just be- 
low, along the west base Jebel for when 
the river suddenly breaks through the low ridge which there forms 
its western bank, and runs off the sea. But the valley along 
the base continues on, Wady quite down the 
and one might almost tempted suppose, that the Zahe- 
once kept its course the latter stream. the right bank 
the just below the entrance Wady high 
cliff, connection with Lebanon, stands the magnificent but de- 
serted fortress, the Belfort the crusaders. 
was sight from bearing directly south; and visit 
was included our plan. 

The next day (April 9th) proceeded through fertile and welt 
cultivated region, way the market-town 
poor village below the ridge the castle. are few ancient 
sarcophagi cut isolated rocks. The ridge this side neither 
very steep nor high; rode the distance twenty minutes from 
the village; half being But arriving the 
top, one looks down the other side almost perpendicularly into the 
abyss the hundred feet, measured Dr. 
Forest with the aneroid. The top the ridge very narrow; and 
the castle occupies its whole breadth, and being some places 
built from lower precipices. Its length hence greatly 
portioned its narrow breadth. the south the castle the top 
the ridge levelled off fine esplanade parade ground. 

This fortress known from the historians the crusades; 
but needs only glance see that dates from much higher 
antiquity and that the crusaders did nothing more than repair it. 
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ancient portion, which still forms the main body the building, 
built with stones; not large stones like those Jerusalem, 
nor with bevel regular found the tower Hippicus, but 
yet the same general character, though sloping foun- 
dations the towers are also seen here; and, indeed, some the 
square towers may said almost fac-similes Hippicus. 
The repairs the crusaders are everywhere easily distin- 
they have totally different character. The chief work 
theirs which remains fine Latin chapel along the eastern wall. 
Perhaps some historical notice may yet found fix the date 
this but any rate cannot later than the times the 
Byzantine perhaps the Roman dominion Syria. Here was 
always important pass from Sidon eastward. Nothing over- 
shadows the castle except Jebel the and that 
forms conspicuous object, visible great distance all other 
directions. From the castle above bore 

From esh-Shakif turned our course about the 
bridge over the (here running westward) near the village 
This bridge part ancient structure, but the 
whole very rickety. Here encamped for the night. 

Our next day’s journey brought the castle Tibnin, the 
Toron Turinum the crusaders. Our direct road this place 
led through the Wady Hujeir for nearly the whole distance; but 
after hour turned the left another deep valley, Wady 
Seliky, which has its beginning the Hanin, and drains 
the whole region. the high southern brow this valley came, 
after another hour, the hamlet where are the remains 
temple with several columns still standing, with Ionic capitals. 
Hence struck off again obliquely Wady Hujeir, point 
where another temple once stood its western side; which only 
one two columns remain. 

The fortress Tibnin the summit isolated hill, and 
covers much more ground than that also much 
more work the crusaders; though several courses bevelled 
stones the outside show that they built upon earlier foundations. 
now ruins, except the gateway, where family 
Sheikhs have built house within the walls, which they make their 
home. Here bore and the castle 

From Tibnin took course crossing our former route 
Haris (not Hadith), and after another hour turned the ridge 
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the right side Wady the road from Rumeish 
Tyre, village overlooking the plain Tyre, and evidently 
occupying ancient site. 

Retracing our steps, followed Wady for time 
and then turned the right site ruins called and also 
but not the Hazor Scripture and Josephus. Hence 
shut other high hills. This unquestionably the Ramah 
Asher; different place from Ramah Naphtali. Here are quite 
number ancient sarcophagi. 

Half hour west Ramah high hill, which are seen from 
afar the columns and part the architrave ancient temple. 
visited the but the columns are all too much weather-worn 
distinguish the order their capitals. place called Belat. 
From this high point could look down over the whole mountain- 
ous and broken region intervening between and the sea, from Ras 
el-Abyad ’Akka, and could trace the course the ridges and val- 
leys. the latter, the great Wady el-Kirn the principal; was 
described our guides deep and precipitous, that even eagles 
could not fly across it. 

learned afterwards, that both and had been 
visited few weeks previously Mr. Van Velde. 

From turned our course Rumeish, and thence 
Kefr the road Safed, half hour Sa’sa’. Here 
are the remains two singular edifices. one large part the 
body yet standing, with portico columns front, Greek 
order. Behind the columns large portal the middle, with 
smaller door each side. The whole very elaborately decorated 
with sculptured ornaments. the other building only portion 
the front remains, standing alone the fields. similar the 
front the other edifice, except that the sculptured entablature 
the middle portal Hebrew inscription, the ordinary square 
character the present day. much defaced, and far 
can read, merely invokes upon the founder the edifice, 
but without legible name date. the inscription coeval with 
the building, marks Jewish synagogue. That and the 
other building actually were such, also evident from their resem- 
blance the ruined building which the Jews still hold 
synagogue their fathers. afterwards found the remains 
similar edifices, marked very peculiar architecture, and some 
them quite large, Irbid, Tell Ham, Kedes, and perhaps other 
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places Galilee. this would seem mark condition pros- 
perity and wealth and influence among the Jews Galilee during 
the early centuries the Christian era, which neither their own 
historians, nor any other, have given any account. These edifices 
must have been coeval with their flourishing schools Tiberias. 
The next day (April 14th) took first whence, after 
examining the sepulchres and the ancient synagogue, turned our 
course the mountain west, and crossed the high ridge Jebel 
and the next valley Beit Jenn. This village lies high 
the declivity the ridge west the great valley here running 
and forming one the main heads Wady el-Kirn. Be- 
yond this western ridge, basin from which goes out another great 
branch Wady the village Bukei’a, inhabited part 
Jews occupied with agriculture. this account they are supposed 
some remnant the ancient Jewish inhabitants the 
land, who have never been driven out the later masters the 
country, whether Christians Mohammedans. 

Turning south from Beit Jenn came out after half hour 
upon the brow pass the ridge mountains here running from 
looking out over the whole southern Galilee. This point 
one the widest and finest views met with our whole 
journey. Some 1500 2000 feet below was the splendid plain 
Rameh (the Ramah Naphtali) covered with groves olive- 
trees and grain; while beyond were other ridges and plains, 
through which were pass. this long plain Rameh 
runs the great road from Damascus. 


eastern part drained through gap the southern ridge into the 
next plain, and through Wady the lake Tiberias. 
The western portion like manner drained through similar gap 
the same ridge into Wady Sha’ab, which runs down west the 
plain the southern ridge, east the former gap, 
high rounded prominence called Tell from small ruin its 
‘This, also, cannot the Hazor Scripture and 
Josephus for that was adjacent, not (like this) the lake Tibe- 
rias, but the waters Merom Samochonitis, now the 

descended lying still high the lower and culti- 
vated declivity the mountain. has few traces antiquity. 
then crossed the plain obliquely and ascended the southern 
ridge around the eastern side Tell the large village el- 
upon its south-east side, overlooking the plain below. This 


Singularly enough this plain has outlet either end. 
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place probably ancient; but corresponding name found 
ancient writers. From this point visited the ruin and 
also ascended the Tell. 

The plain now before does not, like that Rameh, extend un- 
broken between the ridges the north and south throughout their 
whole length; but divided near the middle lower ridge run- 
ning obliquely across from between the two paral- 
lel ridges. The eastern part was now before us, drained eastward 
Wady which comes from the plain and enters 
thedake Tiberias Wady er-Ribidiyeh. has its name from 
ancient site the western side this part the plain; 
the Selume Selamis Josephus. 

From made short day’s journey, descending and 
crossing the plain course, and then crossing the oblique 
ridge into the western portion the plain. large part this 
level that lake formed upon the rainy season; while the 
part further west drained the Wady Sha’ab the western plain. 
Keeping along ground near the southern hills, came 
lying nook among these hills. doubtless the 
Araba Josephus. One hour further west, and full view, 
Sakhnin, the that writer, and mentioned him con- 
nection with Araba. These names, also are found the 
map Galilee Schultz; but are not correctly placed. 

were detained two nights; mainly account 
the lameness one our horses. This last compelled turn 
down ’Akka; which did not lie our original plan. there- 
fore went where are some ancient remains with bevelled 
stones. From hence the direct road passes 
the brow the hills overlooking the western plain. We, however, 
turned more the right, order visit ruin which had 
heard, called this name may recognized the Gabara 
which mentions along with Tiberias and Sepphoris, 
one the three principal towns Galilee. made great 
descent the Wady Sha’ab, point whence good and 
level road led ’Akka; and there turned the northern 
ridge and across table land the brow down into the plain 
Here are the remains Gabara, consisting the ruins 
large and fortress, with the walls and toundations 
houses, and cisterns, indicating important place. The remains 
antiquity found here are much more extensive than those existing 


the way saw our left, among the lower hills, 
the village and afterwards, far our right, another vil- 
lage the declivity the hills called the south side 
the deep ravine now called Wady Jiddin, from the ruined castle 
that name its north bank. These villages correspond name 
the Cabul and Beth the tribe Asher; and the deep val- 
ley may then perhaps that Jiphtha-el. Both these places had 
been seen and recognized Dr. Smith during former journey. 

remained ’Akka over and starting again Mon- 
day morning (April 19th) took the road for the hills again, 
way ’Abilin. Our guide, however, finding that desired visit 
(Jotapata), proposed take shorter way and 
Kaukab. this assented, and climbed the rough acclivity back 
kab; reached minutes, also blind path. This iso- 
lated Tell, first visited Mr. Schultz, corresponds every particu- 
lar the description Josephus; but there exists not the slightest 
indication, that fortress anything else ever stood upon it. The 
surface naked rock, with one two small cisterns now used for 
shut out from any prospect high hills all sides, except that 
through narrow valley running down small strip the 
plain visible. 

Down this valley proceeded the ruins Cana Galilee, 
which lie its mouth, the edge the hills which skirt the 
tauf the north. The remains are those large village with 
well built houses, but without any special marks antiquity. 
place known and all the people the 
region round about, both Christians and Muslims. turned now 
westward along the base the northern hills Kefr Menda, and 
encamped for the night. 

The next day (April 20th) passed through with its 
ancient tower; and leaving its great fountain our left, favourite 
Beit Lahm, the Zebulon, miserable village, with 
trace antiquity but its name. had already been visited Dr. 
Kally. continued Jeida; and then crossed the great plain 
Esdraelon the direction encamping for the night 
the middle the plain. had our right the mouth 
Wady Milh, the base Carmel, which valley road from 
leads and crosses the ridge the plain Sharon. Just 
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the mouth hill called Tell which recognized 
the Camon Eusebius, situated six Roman miles from Legio tow. 
ards Ptolemais. still near the road from 
May also perhaps once have been the Jokneam 
The next morning crossed the (Kishon) running over 

gravelly bed between banks from feet high. Passing 
through tracts the utmost fertility, came last the great 
Tell el-Mutesellim, which stands out front the hill, the back 
which situated, Tell affords magnificent view 
the rich plain; and, looked towards Taanach, became fully 
persuaded that had before the battle-field Deborah and Ba- 
rak. Whether Megiddo lay upon this Tell, some suppose, but 
which there now trace; whether lay upon the hill back, 
the south side which now occupied was any 
rate sightly and important place, and might well give name the 
plain. The stream flowing down from still the largest 
perennial tributary the Kishon. 
That Lejjan the representative the more ancient Megiddo, 
there can little which Raumer assigns 
the succession, partly because marked the route from Ce- 
sarea Jezreel must have lain more the east. saw 
afterwards the course that through the hills, more eastward 
and saw, too, that for would large 
cuit towards the west. may not improbably have 
lain near the large village 
Near passes the great road from Damascus Ramleh and 
Egypt. followed the top the pass, and then, without 
descending, took more south-easterly course el-Fahm, 
the brow hill looking towards the western plain. Hence 
proceeded, high ground, south-eastward along the water-shed be- 
tween the heads valleys running the northern and the western 
plains, and came for the night Ya’bud, overlooking an- 
other beautiful plain extending far the and and bending 
seen and the northern part lies Kefr the ancient 
Capharcotia Ptolemy. Here, too, the middle the eastérn 
plain, were delighted find the name (Dothan) 
now fine green Teil, with fountain its southern base, 
ponding entirely the position assigned Eusebius, twelve 
Roman north Samaria. learned afterwards from Mr. 
Van Velde, that too had unexpectedly lighted upon the place 
some weeks earlier. 
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this connection, were told Ya’bud, that the great road 
from and Ramleh and Egypt, still leads through this 
plain, entering west Jenin, passing near Kefr and bending 
south-westward around Ya’bud the western plain. easy 
see, therefore, that the Midianites, whom Joseph was sold 
Dothan, had crossed the Jordan and were proceeding 
Egypt along the ordinary road. obvious, too, that 
brethren well knew the best places pasturage. They had ex- 
hausted that the Shechem (Nablus), and had after- 
wards repaired the still finer pastures here around Dothan. 

the day after (April 22nd) followed down the road 
which Joseph was carried away Egypt, Zeita and ’Attil the 
borders the western plain; and then turned again into the 
mountains the way Sebiistieh and Nablus. supposed 
were here upon Herod’s road from Cesarea these places; and 
many parts there were evident traces ancient road, but saw 
nowhere any paved way. spent the night Ramin. The next 
day, crossing rocky ridge some distance south and 
before struck again our route 1838, found evident remains 
the ancient road over the ridge; here were also columns and other 
traces ancient site, now called 

spent the day Nablus, and again visited the Samaritans. 
Both the priests, father and son, whom saw before, are still liv- 
ing; but the elder seemed superannuated, and the younger 
now the acting head his people. Learning that desired see 
him, came us, conducted their place worship, showed 
their manuscripts, and loaned his own accord Dr. Smith 
fine copy their Arabic Version the Pentateuch, used 
him the new Arabic Version which engaged. 

From Nablus bent our course again the direct road 
Ramleh. turned around the shoulder Mount Gerizim 
Rafidieh, and passed Kuryet Jit (the ancient Gitta), and Funduk, 
leaving Fer’ata (Pirathon) great distance our left. 
began gradually descend towards the plain, had our left 
large and deep valley called Wady Kanah, which may with 
probability regard the brook Kanah the book Joshua (17: 9), 
the boundary between Ephraim and Manasseh. Lower down takes 
different local name. passed and down the long 
Wady that name its entrance into the plain opposite Kilkilieh 
and Kefr left little Hableh the low hills 
south the Wady, encamped over Sunday, full view Kefr 
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Saba, and also further south. These are the Antipatris 
and western Gilgal Scripture, and were visited and described 
Dr. Smith 1844. 

Hableh was gratified finding close our tent ancient 
hewn the rock. was complete, with the upper shal- 
low vat for treading the grapes, and the lower deeper one 
the and might still used, were there here grapes tread, 
present there are vineyards all this region. would have 
given much transport this wine-press natura London 
New York. 

the following Monday (April 26th) proceeded southward 
along the foot the hills; crossing quarter hour from 
Hableh the continuation the great Wady here called 
and Khureish, from two sites ruins its banks. 
was here said come from the south end the plain 
passes off south and joining the Wady from Kefr 
Saba, goes the had the great fountain the Aujeh, 
Ras our right the low plain. From Mejdel 
turned into the plain, entered the Damascus road, and 
came Renthieh. This village, far the name con- 
cerned, might well held the ancient Arimathea but the his- 
torical notices seem fix that place, not the toparchy Lydda 
where this village lies, but that Tibneh Thamna), 
farther eastward. 

the ancient Ajalon. The road lay mich the way along the Wady 
which drains the plain Merj Ibn and runs down 
the east and north Lydda. formerly saw from the 
upper Beth-horon; and our view and the adjacent region was 
except that the plain Merj Ibn bounded the 
ridge, the north side which lies, and does not extend itself 
towards the beyond Kubab, then supposed. The name 
belongs the district, and not specially the plain. 
were told afterwards ruined place the mountains east 
and not very far off, called Kefir. probably the site 
the ancient Chephirah the Gibeonites; but heard only 
too late visit it. 

proceeded the next day the ancient Emmaus 
Nicopolis, situated between and the Jerusalem road, twenty 
minutes north the latter. poor village, with fountain, 
and the ruins ancient church, fine structure large hewn 
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stones. lies declivity, looking westward out over the great 
plain. 

Close upon the south side the Jerusalem road the Tell and 
ruin The ruin that fortress, some the lower 
parts which appear Roman work. This the place which 
formerly was pointed out Tell es-Safieh, From 
the latter Tell visible. The Wady ’Aly, along which the Jeru- 
salem road leads the mountain Saris, here bends around the 
south and then turning passes down east 
Wady ’Atallah. 

now kept southward Siir’a, the ancient Zorah, the birth- 
place and residence Samson. saw from the south our 
former journey, high peak overlooking the fine plain Beth- 
shemesh. approached now from the north, which side the 
elevation not more than half great. Some twenty minutes be- 
fore reaching Zorah came noble fountain, and afterward passed 
less than twelve women toiling the village with jars water 
their heads. This very common sight Palestine; 
the present case the hill was very steep. remembered, too, that 
all probability the mother Samson must often have visited this 
fountain, and toiled homeward with her jar water like manner. 

Our object visiting Zorah was obtain view the country 
between and Jerusalem, and especially ascertain the course 
the great valleys. found the plain Bethshemesh extending 
some distance Zorah into the mountains, and could see 
the chasms two great valleys running down into it. About 
was the mouth the great Wady which comes down 
and further north that Wady one branch 
which begins near Saris, and another above Kuryet 
the high ridge between this latter and the Wady lie 
and 

wi-hed proceed Jerusalem along this same ridge, 
Kesla and but, after starting, learned that the road was im- 
practicable. ‘The usual road from along the western decliv- 
but very steep and difficult ascent, and gained the 
top the ridge Mihsir, flourishing village surrounded olive- 
the ridge, having branch Wady below the right, 
Saris; and thence took the ordinary and very dreary 
Jerusalem Kuryet the ancient Kirjath Jearim. 
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reached the city o’clock the morning April 28th, having 
been more than three weeks the way from 

Jerusalem and the vicinity remained twelve days, diligently 
occupied examining the objects interest, and investigating the 
various questions connected with ancient topography. constantly 
enjoyed the kind attentions and ready assistance Dr. 
and other gentlemen connected with the English missions, also 
those our own countryman, Dr. Barclay, now residing Jerusa- 
lem. For all these our best thanks are due. Bishop Gobat had 
already left the country visit England. 

This not the place enter upon discussion the vexed ques- 
tions connected with the historical topography the Holy City. 
may, however, permitted refer few particulars, which may 
serve show how the public mind has been misled statements 
and conclusions not founded careful and correct observation. 

First. Ina published Plan Jerusalem, which are attached 
the names the English Engineers, Col. Aldrich and Lieut. Sy- 
monds, the western wall the Haram, enclosure the great 
Mosk, laid down with two retiring angles towards its southern end; 
that is, that does not continue straight through its whole length, 
but its southern part first turns eastward right angle, and 
then again asecond right angle. Great stress has been laid upon 
this Plan, constructed from actual survey Engineers, 
and therefore decisive the point question. Yet contradicts 
the Plan Mr. Catherwood, made from actual measurements the 
interior the Haram, well all other Plans the city before 
since. 

Through the kindness Dr. McGowan were able make 
some observations having bearing the subject. and Mr. 
Calman accompanied the barracks, the residence the military 
Governor the city, the corner the Haram, from the 
roof which there near view the whole not 
only the general view showed that the western wall straight 
throughout, but special cireumstance added strength the 
tion. had already noticed two cypress-trees standing just inside 
this wall near the corner the Haram, and south the 
house Abu Sa’fid, called. These two trees could now see 
standing line with the northern part the wall, looked 
along the afterwards repaired the house Abu 
which the professional services Dr. McGowan had procured for 
admission. built directly upon the western wall, 
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some distance from the southern end, and partly without and partly 
within the enclosure the Haram; passage being broken through 
the wall each story. were introduced into the uppermost 
room, where from the windows there view the wall further 
north, and the southern part the enclosure. were also con- 
ducted through the buildings the corner the Haram but 
not course any place where should exposed public 
view. The result was before, that the western wall straight 
throughout. Such, too, was the testimony the very intelligent 
owners the house; one whom occupied the post Secretary 
under the government, and had charge the census. 

After all this, can only repeat the expression surprise, 
that the names scientific Engineers could ever have been attached 
the publication manifest error. 

Second. respect the Valley the Tyropoeon, 
Josephus, the new theory, first broached since 1840, and contradic- 
tory the current views all former centuries, transfers the begin- 
ning this valley from the Yafa gate the Damascus gate. This 
really question interpretation, between the supporters this 
hypothesis and Josephus. long as, with one voice, they follow 
him making Zion terminate the street leading down from the 
gate, all the laws philology and hermeneutics require that 
they should follow him further, and like him make the Tyropoeon 
and then Akra lie adjacent Zion. law language can 
justified, that one part the historian’s description should fol- 
lowed, and another part left out view. 

Third. connection with this transfer the Tyropoeon, has 
been asserted, that there ridge north Zion, and rise 
ground that direction. This statement needs correction. The 
street which runs north the rear the Church the Sepulchre, 
rises very considerably that portion it; although its southern 
end appears decline northward. But just this southern end 
the Greek church St. John, beneath which there has been dug 
out chapel, standing ground least twenty-five feet below the 
present level the two streets that point. the Bazaars, the 
water conducted off sewer running toward the south, and 
further north opposite the Church the Sepulchre, the main street 
carried along covered passage cut through ridge solid rock. 
Turning down the south end this covered passage, along the 
street leading Helena’s Hospital, called, enter the left the 
court the Prussian Consul, and ascend two steps 
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his garden and dwelling (formerly Mr. the same ridge, 
Following the same street further down, find crossing very ob- 
liquely the crest the descending again from the street 
running south along the bottom the depression valley, one enters 
the street next south that just described, first ascends west 
rather the street then turns and ascends quite 
steeply, until turns west again. Here another street comes into 
from the south rather ascent. From all this appears 
that there the north Zion rocky ridge, which the Church 
the Holy Sepulchre stands, and which ends below rather 
broad point, about line between the said church and the great 
Mosk. This the ridge, which with the adjacent tract, according 
the description Josephus, must regarded Akra. 

That the Tyropoeon itself, probably narrow ravine, should 
longer exist its former depth, not surprising, when consider 
the immense masses rubbish with which the city everywhere 
covered. The excavated chapel under the Church St. John shows 
how enormous has been the accumulation along the very line 
question. 

Fourth. connection with the same transfer the Tyropoeon, 
have been adduced the channels living water said enter the 
city the Damascus gate. That report current among the na- 
tive inhabitants, that trickling water may sometimes heard 
that gate, formerly learned and have related; and the same story 
now repeated every never found person, who pro- 
fessed that himself had ever heard this trickling; neither native 
nor much less Frank. Yet may well true, and that without 
being wonderful, seeing there are two large cisterns just the gate. 
But addition this supposed channel, one writer asserts that just 
outside the Damascus gate, the right hand, large reservoir 
living water flowing into the city, from which several fountains were 
formerly supplied. Another writer speaks well living water 
the Church the Flagellation, and regards connected with 
this charinel the Damascus writers appeal also the 
taste these waters, resembling that the waters Siloam. 

seemed important prove the accuracy these statements. 
went, therefore, the Damascus company with some 
our friends, and found not only the right side the gate, 
but also one the left are both, however, merely ordi- 
nary cisterns the water which runs from the 
roads and fields above, and conducted into them small channels 
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farrows the surface the ground; these saw. tasted 
the water the right hand cistern; had, indeed, flavor some- 
what like that Siloam, but was here merely the taste impure 
water. then tasted water from the other cistern, and found 
almost putrid. afterwards repaired the Church the 
Flagellation. the outer court large cistern good rain- 
water collected from the roofs and courts. inner court 
smaller reservoir; and the attendant began relate how the water 
was never exhausted, and never stood higher nor lower the 
reservoir. tasted it, and found again the Siloam flavor. But 
looking the water which had just been drawn up, perceived 
that was full the wriggling worms and other animalculae found 
impure rain-water. then, was another ordinary cistern, 
and the peculiar taste was accounted for. 

Fifth. the second wall the city, Josephus says, that began 
the “Gate Gennath” the first wall, and ran “circling” around 
the fortress Antonia. The gate Gennath has therefore usually 
and naturally been regarded situated near the tower 
But the modern theory removes this gate eastward point the 
wall along the brow Zion, from which the said second wall would 
run northward along the street the Bazaars. The grounds and 
arguments brought forward aid this view its two earliest 
supporters, have all been rightly rejected the latest, with the ex- 
ception two; and these would seem hardly more tenable 
than the rest. These are the tradition two gates along this 
one the Porta judiciaria, called, the Via dolorosa, the other 
the brow Zion. Now the Porta judiciaria, without which 
the whole argument falls the ground, there appearance nor 
evidence that gate ever stood that spot; single lone column 
does not itself imply gate. And further, the Via dolorosa 
itself, now held authenticated tradition, there his- 
torical trace until long after the the contrary, his- 
torical documents clearly show, that the thirteenth century the 
streets now called were known among the Christians other 
names. 

opposition such course the second wall, have, first, 
the manifest absurdity supposing, that wall for the defence the 
city would carried along the middle declivity, where would 
everywhere commanded higher ground outside. Then, too, 
know from Josephus, that there was gate which water was 
brought into the tower Hippicus; course was near Hippicus. 
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describing the approaches Titus, after had taken the third 
outer wall, the historian speaks the next wall (the second) 
extending this gate. Hence have the second wall described 
two opposite directions; once, beginning the gate Gennath 
and running northward; and again, running southward 
the gate near Hippicus. The inference conclusive, that the gate 
Gennath and the gate Hippicus were identical. 

One writer regards the course the third outer wall 
Josephus having been, the main, the same with that the 
present northern wall, and denies that the ancient city extended far- 
ther north than the limits the modern one. But the multitude 
ancient cisterns existing over large tract outside the present wall 
the north, and other quarter, prove conclusively, that very 
considerable extent ground was here occupied old the streets 
and dwellings portion Jerusalem. 

From these specimens will obvious, that did not find the 
statements and hypotheses recent writers sufficiently supported 
observation, lead any important change the views the 
topography Jerusalem expressed former work, and current 
for centuries. might add other like examples, but must 
leave them for another opportunity. 

From these specimens, too, might possibly inferred, that these 
recent inquiries have been carried on, not much with desire 
arrive the simple truth, find support for preconceived opin- 
ions favourite hypotheses. The authority tradition, might 
said, was all events sustained, even when unsupported 
any evidence from history. 

From Jerusalem made excursion day the Wady el- 
Werd (Valley Roses) and its three fountains, south-west from the 
city. One its main heads the Plain Rephaim; and the 
valley enters the great Wady near village called 
The valley has its name from the extensive fields roses cultivated 
it. The fountains are Haniyeh (St. Philip’s), 
and that Bittir; the latter being much the largest. passed 
near the Convent the Cross going out, and returned Welejeh 
and the ridge above the village and Convent ’Ain Karim. 

Another excursion two days took the neighbourhood He- 
bron. our former journey had been compelled hasten over 
the road between Hebron and Jerusalem without guide; and hence 
had been some respects our least satisfactory day Palestine. 
now took the same road, stopping our way, where 


Mr. Meshullam now cultivates rich and well watered fields along the 
bottom the valley. The German colonists who were here two 
years ago, were his employ, but are since scattered. went also 
Bethzur, and visited again the vast and inexplicable foundations 
also the remains upon the hill. Thence returning 
encamped for the night near its sightly Mosk. 

our return Jerusalem next day, kept along near 
possible the western brow the mountains. passed through 
Beit Ummar and near and afterwards came Beit Saka- 
rieh, high and almost isolated promontory, overlooking the wes- 
tern region lower hills. bears every appearance having once 
been strong and impregnable fortress. without doubt the site 
the ancient Bethzacharia Josephus and the historian the 
since, besides the identity name, its position relative 
Bethzur precisely the one required the accounts those 
writers. passed through the little village and struck 
the road from Hebron Jerusalem just west Bethlehem. 

the 10th May left Jerusalem proceed northward, and 
reaching the brow Scopus turned and looked upon the Holy City 
for the last time earth. hastened on, leaving our right the 
conspicuous el-F al, the ancient Saul, and came 
Ramah Benjamin. Thence turned eastward the Tombs the 
Amalekites (so called), the low plain the valley north Hiz- 
meh. These are merely four low heaps rough stones the form 
long the largest 102 feet long feet broad, 
and three four feet high. ‘There appearance antiquity 
about them, nor any sepulchral character. Our guide from er- 
Ram called them Isra’in (Tombs the Israelites), but 
heard also the other 

kept the same direction Khirbet el-Haiyeh (Serpent), 
the ridge between this valley and Wady Suweinit, near the south- 
ern brow the place, account the name, has re- 
cently been brought forward the site the ancient there 
aflinity between the two names; since contains the tenacious 
letter Ayin, which the other has not. And further, was near 
Bethel, and easy access from it; but this spot least nearly 
three hours distant from Bethel, and the deep and Wady es- 
Suweinit lies between. ‘There here valley the wesi, except 
the low open plain had traversed; while towards Jeba’ there 
ridge. 

turned now Jeba’, the ancient Geba, and again crossed the 
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deep valley passing the two steep hills, the scene 
Jonathan’s adventure with the Philistines’ garrison. They struck 
now, more than before, well adapted for such outposts. 
encamped; and next day passed over the rocky 
Tell and along the declivity below Taiyibeh the 
west, Deir Here entered upon new ground, which 
yet blank the maps. crossed obliquely very high ridge, 
and came about hour Kefr Malik, high point 
ing the deep Wady going down the ’Aujeh. Crossing this and 
ascending again higher uneven plateau, came hour 
more el-Mughaiyir, large village; and another hour Dau- 
meh, the Hduma Eusebius; here encamped. From hill just 
by, had wide view the directly below us, and the 
ridge not far distant the Just under 
our offset from the was the site the ancient 

The next morning, after crossing the main branch the great 
Wady came Mejdel, very old place, with exten- 
sive view the and nearer one Kirn 
hour and half brought now large and flourishing 
town, which old gave its name the toparchy 
The situation fine, the base high ridge the northern side 
open valley plain, which just here has its water-shed; run- 
ning down east Wady Ahmar under es-Siirtabeh and also 
west, Wady Bir the western plain. From 
corner the little plain east and then de- 
scending and passing through Beit crossed the water-bed 
the running the end the plain, and 
came Nablus for the night. 

The following day (May 13th) turned again towards the 
the mouth the valley the north side, are 
the ruins village called ’Askar, which name has sometimes been 
compared with the Sychar the New Testament. has, however, 
the letter Ayin, which precludes any such affinity. passed 
northwards along the plain; which here narrow, and soon breaks 
down deep and singular gorge the Wady and its wide 
rolling tract. turned more the left, and ascended steeply 
lying north Mount Ebal, and surrounded immense 
olive-groves. seems the ancient for time the 
residence the kings Israel, though now bears few marks 
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royal metropolis. crossed the branches and intervening 
higher plains Wady Fari’a two and half hours. 
This the Zhebez Scripture; where Abimelech met his death. 
lies declivity looking east, and has fine plain with olive- 

ves before it. kept for less than hour further 
small village, and there stopped for the night. 

This village near the head Wady which followed 
next day down the Ghér, climbing our way the ruins 
fortress moderate size, once commanding pass. 
The descent here very the hills become lower and lower, 
and degrees lose themselves the plain. Wady are 
springs saltish water, blood-warm, and its lower part run- 
ning stream. crosses the the Jordan, there its 
northern side broad low swell, extending from the western hills 
quite the upper banks the Jordan; the river being here crowded 
quite the eastern part the Ghér. kept along upon this 
swell, and came its extremity low hill, which are the slight 
remains name corresponding the ancient Succoth. 
looks down upon the lower valley the Jordan, here plain some 
width; the place and banks the stream are seen, but not the water 
itself. 

now turned through lower portion the plain, 
iting the utmost fertility, and covered with the rankest vegetation. 
The grass and weeds came our horses’ backs, and the taller 
thistles often rose above our heads, rode along. the higher 
plateau, nearer the western mountains, the inhabitants and 
other villages cultivate wheat. were now mid harvest; and 
pitched our tent the side colony from who were 
dwelling tents and booths, with their women and children, horses 
and donkies, dogs and poultry. What struck here especially were 
the many fountains and brooks this part the furnishing 
abundant supply water, and giving rise most luxuriant 
fertility. 

Here bargained with two young Sheikhs from active 
and intelligent men, take excursion day across the 
Jordan. Our object was ascertain whether any place ruin called 
(Jabesh) still existed near Wady and that 
way determine, possible, whether the ruins Fahil were 
those Pella. Eusebius gives the distance Jabesh from Pella 
six Roman miles, the way Gerasa (Jerash). proposed 
first Kefr Abil (not Bil), which lies high the side the 
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mountain, not very far distant from the probable position Jabesh 
Gilead since the men Jabesh had gone down night 
and carried off the bodies Saul and Jonathan. 

rose very early (May 15th), and, sending our muleteers 
directed our course the ford not far north 
scending the steep upper bank the Jordan, here 150 feet high, and 
crossing the low alluvial plain, which our guides said was never 
flowed, came the ford. narrow island, covered with rank 
vegetation, here divides the river into two the eastern one 
being much the largest. ‘The stream was rapid, and the water came 
high the sides the horses. Having got safely over, 
cended once the steep eastern upper bank, and crossed obliquely 
the narrow plain the foot the mountains, reach the mouth 
Wady approached the first hills, found ourselves 
suddenly surrounded twenty thirty armed men. They proved 
from the village the mountain, and were here 
harvest their wheat the plain. They had recently helped drive 
away the officer sent enforce the conscription their and 
they had now been watching us, thinking might perhaps 
ing from the government like errand. They were acquainted 
with our Sheikhs, and finding all right, they took their encamp- 
ments the south bank Wady gave coffee, and brought 
bread and leben, which left our guides. 

now began ascend the mountain smaller Wady just 
north the Yabis. After half hour, the hills became higher and 
greener; and oak trees, the oaks Bashan, began appear, scat- 
tered like orchards upon the hills. After more than hour, 
came out upon prominent point, affording extensive view over 
the whole northern from Kirn the Lake 
Tiberias. The whole southern part, from the the Dead Sea, 
had already seen. This eminence proved the brow the 
first plateau the mountain, along which ascended very gradu- 
ally through region the utmost verdure and beauty and fertility, 
Kefr Abil, near the foot the next high ridge. 

found deserted. The inhabitants had been implicated with 
those Farah the matter the and seeing Franks 
approaching, (an event unusual occurrence,) they had all left the 
village. were, however, not far off, and soon returned. 

Wady mile more south this village. breaks 
down from the higher ridge deep glen, which place 
ruins called Maklab, having been “overturned.” was said 
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have columns. down the Wady, about south from us, 
and hill the south side the valley, another ruin called 
ed-Deir; the road from and Jerash, and 
columns. This latter ruin seems correspond well the site 
ancient Jabesh Gilead but the name now exists only 
applied the Wady. 

now turned descend the mountain more northern path 

leading directly towards computing, that the ruins 
Fahil were those Pella, ought reach the spot about 
two hours. Our road passed ten minutes north the 
ruins; and were opposite them just two hours. But our 
guides knew them only and went ten minutes fur- 
ther before turning off them. They lie upon low hill mound, 
having broad area its top, surrounded higher hills except 
the west, where plain, which also runs the north side 
the hill mound described. approached from the north, 
came upon ruins the low plain, with many fragments columns. 
The area the hill covered with like remains, and others are also 
seen below the western plain. the hill, the quar- 
ter, there large fountain, which sends off stream towards the 
Near was small temple, which two columns are still 
standing, and the valley below full oleanders. From men 
the spot learned that the name the place itself the 
word (meaning story house, terrace) being here 
applied the narrow plain which stands out like terrace front 
the hills, several hundred feet above the valley the Jordan 
below. 
This situation this spot relation and Wady 
the extensive remains obviously large city, the copious fountains, 
and also the name, left doubt upon our minds, that were stand- 
ing the site ancient Pella. The ruins were discovered and vis- 
ited Irby and Mangles 1817, but idea any connection 
with Pella suggested itself their minds. Since that time Frank 
traveller has visited the spot. The first public suggestion the 
identity the place with Pella, was given Kiepert’s Map Pal- 
estine, which the name Pella inserted with query. Our 
main object was now accomplished, thus verifying the correctness 
Kiepert’s suggestion. Mr. Van Velde, whom had met again 
Nablus, accompanied this excursion our invitation. 

from the terrace five six hundred feet the plain 
below, came the ford the Jordan. are three 
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fording places, which that lowest down said the easiest 
but found deeper and more rapid than the ford the morning, 
The Sheikhs proposed, and assented, that one them 
should lead our horses one one across. this way crossed 
safely the water coming almost the horses’ backs. pushed 
rapidly through the glorious plain where our tent 
pitched, and remained over Sunday. This was our hardest day’s 
work Palestine. 

has splendid position; just where the great 
plain Jezreel sinks down offset gradual declivity 
hundred feet more the Ghér. Just the brow this declivity 
the village and also many remains the ancient city. But the 
Tell acropolis ten minutes further north, near the stream 
coming from the west, which passes down the north foot 
the Tell. the south the Tell are numerous columns still stand- 
ing, and the very perfect remains large amphitheatre. All the 
ruins (except the columns) are black basaltic stones; and the Tell 
also the same character, and black. 

Monday morning left the direct road Zer’in our right, 
and struck off the foot the mountains Gilboa, site ruins 
called Beit Ilfa, which had been already visited Schultz. The 
remains are those small place; there are two three ancient 
sarcophagi. could never have been fortress importance, 
since lies the plain directly the foot the high 
Whether was the Bethulia the book Judith, least 
doubtful. 

now passed across the plain and came near 
getting our animals mired the soft bottom the 
rah crossed the line hills extending from the Little Hermon 
eastward Kaukab, and descended pass along the eastern 
foot Tabor, the and Here encamped. 

From came next morning the Hajar 
where our Lord said (in monkish tradition) have fed the four 
thousand. object this place was obtain the view Caper- 
naum described Arculfus; this seemed naturally the 
point which speaks. Thence descended Irbid, the 
upper end Wady The remains are not important; but 

among them are the columns and some other portions ancient 
Jewish Synagogue, the same type with those Kefr and 
now passed down Wady beneath its frowning 
precipices, with the caverns the fortress Ibn and en- 
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tering our former route the Round Fountain, followed Khan 
Minyeh. Here was more impressed than formerly with the extent 
and character the adjacent ancient and the neighboring foun- 
tain, el-Tin, fine and cold. 

the promontory beyond deep channel cut the rock, now 
road, but obviously once aqueduct conveying water 
from irrigate the plain. the water was 
are fraces the intermediate channel. Tell once 
recognized the sculptured remains, which formerly had puzzled us, 
another Jewish like those Meirén and Kefr 
Bir’im, and the largest and most elaborate all. 

Tell Him turned from the lake along shallow Wady 
down from the order visit site ruins called 
hour brought the place. The remains are merely 
the foundations and walls poor village. valley, 
five minutes E., small fountain called This 
name may compared with the ancient but the latter 
place, according Jerome, appears have been situated the 
shore the lake litore maris sita), and the remains seem too 
unimportant. 

now struck into the road running north from the 
Jubb along the eastern foot the Safed hills the 
After long hour, turned for the night village 
lying high the declivity the western hills and overlooking the 
but still some distance south the lake. 

Our road next day continued along this declivity, passing through 
near several villages and places ruins. Among the latter was 
which had before heard. Coming length the 
deep Wady Hendaj, were obliged descend the plain and 
cross its mouth. But soon again began ascend the road 
Kedes, and coming out upon the plateau which Kedes lies, 
turned off visit el-Khureibeh, Tell with ruins south 
Kedes, and overlooking the gorge Wady from the north. 
have formerly suggested, that possibly this spot may have been the 
Hazor Scripture, which twice mentioned the south 
Kedes; nor have since found any more probable site. 

passed Kedes over the fine plain, which, below the 
village, are some remarkable sarcophagi, and two ruined structures. 
The easternmost these the Jewish type already mentioned. 
The situation Kedes splendid; but the water its copious 
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fountains regarded unhealthy, and the place was now deserted, 
encamped for the night the large village Meis. 

The next morning brought the road affording the 
way extensive views, far Tibnin our left, and over the 
lake and plain the our right. evidently 
ancient site; but there are data which ascertain its ancient 
name. lies notch the ridge, looking towards the east; 
while towards the west valley runs down from Litany, 
Our way now continued north along the high ground, leaving Abil 
and Mutillah our right, and Kefr Kily our left, until 
scended jnto the fine oval basin this, 
came Tell Dibbin its northern part, called from neighbor- 
ing village. There are remains ancient town its northern 
base; and there seem good reasons for regarding the site 
ancient Jjon. Tell ninety feet high. 

here fell into the road from Sidon the Jisr Khirdelah 
Hasbeiya, and continued over high plain, till descended into 
Wady et-Teim the this valley opens out very 
fertile oval basin, full tillage and fruit trees. Three quarters 
hour from the Khan brought the ford the lead- 
ing Hasbeiya. bridge ten minutes higher up, and the great 
fountain some thirty rods above the bridge. The river was running 
with fine full stream, coming wholly from the fountain. passed 
the rough and rocky Wady Busis, and came thirty-five minutes 
Hasbeiya, situated the quarter the great amphitheatre 
which forms the head that valley. was Thursday, May 
20th. 

Here the Rev. Thomson from Sidon was awaiting us, and 
Dr. Smith and returned But the exhaustion 
caused rapid travelling during the excessive heat had brought 
illness, which detained Hasbeiya until the next 

that day (May 25th) Mr. Thomson and myself set off for Ba- 
way the chasm the below There had 
been reports robberies committed Druzes the vicinity Ba- 
and took the precaution obtain letter from the principal 
Druze Sheikh Hasbeiya, who also sent with three his men. 
But heard nothing more robbers, though there was question 
that the reports were true. 

struck first Kaukaba over the bridge Be- 
low this bridge the river meets ridge spur running out from 
Lebanon, and cleaves obliquely and almost lengthwise its base. 
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kept along, without path, near could the top the 
thin left hand ridge above the chasm, The depth below us, 
rode along, was from 1000 1200 feet; Belat Thom- 
son had, few days before, found the height the precipitous bank 
alone 800 feet the aneroid. whole chasm bears great 
resemblance that the river Salzach the Pass Lueg, the 
way from Salzburg Gastein. Belat the chasm turns 
right angle, and becomes still more precipitous. After cutting thus 
through the ridge, the river again turns south and flows 

now kept along way Dibbin and Judeideh, visited again 
Tell Dibbin, and then ascended the eastern hill Khiyam, the chief 
place Merj where encamped. commands view 
both the the west, and the lower and more open part 
Wady et-Teim, and the upper portion the Hileh, the east. 
Here, all the region round about, the traveller has continually 
before him the lofty ridges and snowy summits Jebel esh-Sheikh, 
the Hermon Scripture. There are two summits, here seen, 
which the north-eastern one the highest. 

From Khiyam our course was Tell fording the Hasbany 
its deep channel just north Ghijar its east bank. The bridge 
that name some distance farther down the river. Tell el-Kady 
apparently the crater extinct volcano; portions the rim are 
still visible. From under its side gushes out once im- 
mense stream the purest water; while another smaller one rises 
within the crater and rushes down further south through break 
the rim. These streams together form the middle and largest arm 
the Jordan, called equal, indeed, the volume its 
water both the other branches. 

From this point made excursion into the lower 
order ascertain whether there was any junction the streams be- 
fore entering the lake. expected traverse much marshy 
ground, and were surprised find only most beautiful tract 
plain, superabundantly watered indeed channels from the various 
streams the Jordan, but not now the whole was exuberant 
fertility, like the Ghér around But the exhibits far 
more came first upon the stream from and 
forded twice its windings; then its junction with the Leddan, 
which comes down two arms and lastly, further down comes the 
From this point, which some distance above the lake, 
the river runs the latter one stream. returned and pitched 
our tent 
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lies the angle the mountains, beautiful terrace, 
500 feet higher than Tell el-Kady. The brow the terrace 
nearly twenty minutes west the town, and extends far the 
great chasm the Wady ’Asal coming down from Jebel 
East the town runs high and thin ridge, which seems cut off 
from the shoulder Jebel esh-Sheikh the deep and wild gorge 
Wady Khushabeh, which comes out upon the terrace around the 
west end the said ridge. Just here, from under the lower ex- 
tremity this ridge, and direct connection with Hermon, 
bursts forth the famous fountain, the purest and most sparkling 
water, sending forth stream two thirds large the 
high point the same ascending ridge stands the ruined cas- 
tle the es-Subeibeh Arabian writers. the 
south side the town comes down Wady with brook, 
which unites below with the stream from the fountain. 

The following day devoted excursion the lake Phiala, 
now Birket returning way the castle. first 
passed along Wady Za’arah; then strait course Kin- 
yeh over the high ridge above that village; whence again de- 
scended and crossed Wady Za’arah here coming from the and 
sweeping round circuit through the ridge till turns 
The lake short distance beyond, just two hours from 
250 feet lower than the adjacent tract, and not less than mile 
diameter. was probably once crater; the shores are every- 
where Millions frogs and innumerable leeches are the 
tenants its stagnant slimy waters. Some ducks were swimming 
its surface, and hawk was pursuing them. 

struck off now without path gain the top the 
ridge before mentioned, crossing our way the lower end Merj 
Sheikh little plain coming down from under the 
very base Jebel esh-Sheikh, which here drops down once pre- 
cipitously from its south-western summit this plain, 3500 4000 
The plain forms the head Wady Za’arah. Having gained 
the top the ridge, descended and passed along lower neck 
cross ridge, extending from that which the castle stands. 
grove venerable oaks, among which the tomb Sheikh Othman 
This spot has also been assumed the site ancient 
Hazor; but the ground its native state, and was obviously never 
built upon. This was the third which had 


neither which can possibly have been the Hazor 
Scripture. 

The castle the most extensive and best preserved ancient for- 
tress all Palestine. very long, though narrow; and the east- 
ern and highest part forms itself separate citadel, with walls and 
towers more massive and impregnable than the rest. was origi- 
nally built wholly stones finely bevelled; and the eastern por- 
tion, especially, there has been little change. The patch-work 
the times the crusaders visible many parts; but other por- 
tions earlier ruins remain untouched.—A very steep and rapid de- 
scent from the castle, down the south side the ridge and along its 
base, took fifty minutes. 

returned next day (May 28th) Hasbeiya. The road kept 

along the southern base esh-Sheikh the mouth plain Wady 
et-Teim, and then turned little more than half 
hour from this point, turned off and climbed for forty minutes the 
almost precipitous mountain our right place ruins called 
Bustra. This singular spot; was not fortress nor 
town, but rather religious site, collection temples. These were. 
small, indeed, and rude, but made out not less than four distinctly, 
and there must probably have been more. 
Our road lay renowned for its pottery; 
and thence Hibbariyeh, situated the mouth the great chasm 
Wady Shib’ah, where issues from the west side Jebel esh- 
Sheikh. this enormous gorge, high Hermon, lies the vil- 
lage Shib’ah, which sends out its 25,000 goats pasture through- 
out the higher parts the mountain. Hibbariyeh, and fronting 
this magnificent chasm, stands beautiful and well preserved ancient 
temple, built large bevelled stones, some them fifteen feet long. 
the same general type with that Deir but less 
massive and less simple. 

came ’Ain Hasbeiya, crossing the high ridge 
the south the town. From the bed Wady Shib’ah below 
ascended 992 feet the top this ridge, and then de- 
scended 550 feet Hasbeiya. These measurements had been made 
Dr. Forest with the aneroid few days previously. 

the following Monday (May 31st) started again the way 
Damascus, accompanied Mr. John Wortabet. crossed the 
bed the above the fountain, where only small thread 
water was trickling among the stones, and ascended the ridge ed- 
Dahar, which divides Wady et-Teim from the valley the Litany. 
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Along the top this ridge runs path, which took for hour 
north-easterly, and then left and descended obliquely 
the east bank the Litany. hour the river from this 
village the natural bridge over the Litany, the bottom 
wild chasm. The road now not more difficult than many 
others, and leads from Jezzin. The bridge appears 
been formed the fall rocks from above, and has some 
blance the Oefen the Pass Lueg. From the turned 
again obliquely the ridge ed-Dahar, Libbeiya its 
eastern brow, and passed Neby for the night. Here 
another temple not unlike that Hibbariyeh, but less well 

came next day Rasheiya, situated high the northern flank 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, and strictly upon the first western ridge 
Antilebanon. Hence followed the great Damascus road for half 
hour where also are the now scattered remains 
ancient temple. Hence struck down across the fine round basin 
Kefr that village. This plain has outlet, and becomes 
lake the rainy season. then took another road order 
reach situated east the water-shed the road which 
passes the deepest recesses Hermon, (or 
rather was) one the finest ancient temples, massive and yet simple 
and beautiful, with nothing the later more florid style. The ground 
strewed with its ruins. 

now turned about and came hour and three 
quarters Deir situated the upper plateau Anti- 
lebanon, south too, ancient temple, more 
elaborate and ornate than that Rikhleh, and standing plat- 
form. stopped for the night. 

The next morning Mr. Thomson left return Hasbeiya and 
Sidon. Our road led along shallow valley, through open region 
the fountain and ruined where road from 
comes in, which passes through Wady came 
and followed the usual road Mezzeh Damascus. 
barren and dreary enough. The only point interest 
the view from the brow above Mezzeh; and this far inferior 
the celebrated one from the Wely above Salihiyeh. 

Damascus had been arranged the missionaries that should 
find home the dwelling Mr. Robson, the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, and that would accompany further journey. 
From him and his colleague, Mr. Porter, received the kindest at- 
tentions. The American missionaries were mostly absent 
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near preparing summer residence; but Dr. Paulding 
returned before left. him and Mr. Porter also indebted 
for much topographical information. 

Damascus oriental city, but one the most regular and 
least filthy oriental cities. has many more remains antiquity 
than had supposed, though few them back beyond the Roman 
period. likewise very old city, being mentioned the time 
Abraham; and being, too, the only known city that period, 
which now and flourishing. The glory Damascus 
its splendid plain, watered abundantly the channels the Berada. 
Without the waters this stream, the plain would desert; with 
them, earthly paradise, luxuriating with fields the heaviest 
grain, and trees the finest fruit. 

heard here (though not for the first time) valley descend- 
ing from Antilebanon, north the Berada and parallel it, which 
takes the name village situated the upper part it, called 
This valley celebrated for its fine grapes and vineyards 
and from them made the best and most famous wine the country, 
Our friends had repeatedly visited the place. They are probably 
right regarding this the Helbon Scripture, rather than Aleppo 
(Haleb). The “wine Helbén” still celebrated; while Aleppo, 
produces wine all, has none any special reputation. 

the Monday following (June 7th) Mr. Robson and myself left 
Damascus for Ba’albek, the circuitous route ’Anjar. 
cended the ridge back Salihiyeh, and enjoyed from the Wely 
the top the glorious prospect the city and plain justly celebrated 
and also looked down into the remarkable gorge which the river 
here breaks through the last ridge Antilebanon. Dummar, 
the direct road leads over the bridge, and strikes across 
the great northern bend the river. We, however, without cross- 
ing the bridge, took road more the right, which led away from 
the river, until turned and reached again Bessima, whence 
followed its left bank the great fountain el-Fijeh. The 
stream from this fountain about the size that foams 
and tumbles down rocky channel for about 120 yards, and joins the 
Berada. Here larger than the latter; its water limpid, while 
that the the fountain are the remains two 
ancient temples, one them quite small. 

came afterwards el-Kefr, also the north side the 
stream, where near are the ruins small temple apparently 
Greek, the capitals the columns being Corinthian. 
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Here crossed the south bank the stream, and came soon 
the village el-Berada, near the mouth the long gorge 
through which the river flows from above; and directly under the 
high cliff (800 feet) which stands the Wely Neby 
the lower part this gorge, and extending probably down the vil- 
lage, was the site the ancient marked columns 
and other remains; while above are many tombs hewn the rocks, 
and the ancient excavated Roman road with the inscriptions. Here 
the road again crosses for the last time the left bank the 

Just beyond the chasm, smaller stream comes from the 
from Wady which drains the plain Judeideh, lying beyond 
ridge the from Zebediny. ‘Turning more the right the 
road soon enters the beautiful plain called from the 
large village its northern part. The great fountain the Berada 
the corner the broader portion the plain; and the 
stream meanders through the narrower portion below. pitched 
our tent here upon its green bank, not far from mill and bridge, 
The plain shut steep ridge the west, and another 
the east; which latter, opposite rises into the highest 
peaks Antilebanon. its declivity the village 

The next morning made circuit northwards reach the great 
fountain. forms small, narrow lake, out which the stream 
runs first eastward and then turns southward through the narrow 
part the plain. ‘Thence passed along the base 
the western ridge and its basin, the extremity which 
the road ascends angle formed spur. came out 
the top the high western ridge, and looked down into the plain 
basin Judeideh below. The view extended also over and beyond 
the lower ridge still further west, and took the snow-capt summits 
Lebanon. looked down, could see the outlet the 
basin, the beginning Wady some distance our left. 

Descending into the plain found perfect desert. Nota 
drop water, not spot verdure, not tree, not human dwell- 
ing, was anywhere How different from the green plain 
Zebedany, which had just left! crossed the basin obliquely, 
and its western side, the mouth Wady Zariry, fell into the 
usual road from Damascus short and gentle acclivity 

brought the whence descended very gradually 
the much longer and somewhat winding Wady Hariry the 
opposite the village Mejdel 

Here terminates range elevated hills, which running from the 
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south along the eastern side the parallel with Antilebanon, 
encloses between the two narrow and somewhat higher valley. 
This may considered strictly continuation Wady et-Teim 
the hills the west that valley running and terminating here. 
Further south, and opposite the village there 
depression basin this higher valley, which drained through 
the western hills into the This gap known 
Wady 

Mejdel remarkable for one the finest antique temples now 
existing. stands the summit the northernmost hill, looking 
northward along the magnificent vista the having the lofty 
wall Antilebanon the right, and the still loftier snow-capt ridges 
Lebanon the left. ‘The temple simple, massive and beautiful, 
and obviously severer and earlier type than those 
Nothing can finer than its position. 

Forty minutes Mejdel lie the ruins now called 
they are the plain, which slopes gently the north towards the 
stream from the great fountain are the ruined walls 
and towers ancient fortified city citadel, the form 
square, about quarter English mile each side. exami- 
nation the place left doubt mind, that, have formerly 
suggested, this was the site Lebanon, the seat Agrip- 
kingdom, before was tranferred more southern territories. 
encamped the great fountain, fifteen minutes distant, the 
foot Antilebanon. 

Further north another line hills begins, parallel Antilebanon 
and near it, which runs with little interruption quite Ba’albek. 
They seem almost continuation the hills further south; the 
latter only terminated here for time order that the low meadow- 
like tract from the might set between and receive the 
waters the two great fountains ’Anjar and Shemsin. 

Neba’ Shemsin twenty minutes north Neba’ ’Anjar, and 
much less copious. our road lay next day (June 9th) be- 
tween the line hills and Antilebanon; the slope the narrow 
valley first ascending and then descending for time; with 
sional intervals between the hills, atfording fine views the great 
plain the west. After three hours saw, Deir the 
massive substructions and scattered ruins another temple. 
hour further was the stream Wady coming down from 
and here breaking through the last low ridge 
non, deep chasm the Not far north the chusm, 
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this low ridge Antilebanon has its end promontory, which 
crossed reach the village Neby Shit. Still further north, the 
high ridge which had seen the east comes out 
and forms the eastern wall the great valley. North Neby Shit, 
the space east the line hills becomes rather high narrow plain, 
through which several ravines from the mountain break down the 
great plain below. Around the last the hills the great plain sends 
arm the fountain and the city itself, with its 
gorgeous temples, situated the base the same 
most hill. The quarry, which the immense block lies hewn out, 
scarcely ten minutes south. 

This not the place speak Ba’albek. Its temples have been 
the wonder past and will continue the wonder 
future generations, until earthquakes shall have done their last 
vastness plan, combined with elaborateness execution, they 
seem surpass all others Western Asia and the adjacent 
Such massive grandeur, and the same time such airy lightness, 
seem nowhere else exist together; certainly not Egypt. Yet 
the very elaborate and highly ornate character the structures ap- 
pears militate against the idea any remote antiquity. The sim- 
plicity and severity which reign the temple Mejdel are here 
longer seen. 

North Ba’albek the becomes gradually narrower far 
and its character changes. ‘The fertile portion 
becomes contracted narrow strip near the western mountain; 
while from the eastern side immense slope hard gravelly soil 
extends down more than half across the valley, broken occasionally 
ravines from the mountain and small offsets from the lower plain. 
This gravelly tract little more than desert; and this 
character becomes more and more marked, advance northward, 
almost Ribleh. 

started next day much later than usual, and came less than 
hour and half Nahleh, where temple older apparently 
than those Ba’albek. The way was dreary; and stopped for 
the night the great fountain Lebweh. hour previously 
had passed the water-shed the ridge where found 
the waters brook carried along run off both directions, 
north and south; and where too obtained our first extensive view 
northward. The fountain Lebweh large apparently that 
limestone rocks, and several streams are carried off from various 
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directions. One them conducted along the hard and barren 
slope, northward, for great distance. The main the stream 
off and keeps along not far from the western mountain. 
Further north the desert slope extends quite across the whole valley, 
and the stream finds its way through deep and narrow chasm. 
least, this its character the neighborhood the fountains 
the Orontes. 

passed next morning for some time along the canal from the 
Lebweh, and then turned more the right, between still another 
line hills and Antilebanon. Ba’albek lies near the northern 
extremity these hills. are the remains two ancient 
churches showing have been once place importance, under 
name now probably lost. Here the eastern mountain begins 
retire and sweeps round curve the east Ribleh and the 
plain. 

From this place took course about and crossed the 
obliquely the fountains the Orontes and the monument 
Hirmul. From the moment left the gardens until 
reached the said fountains, every step the way was rocky 
desert. crossed the canal from the Lebweh, here large 
first, and driving three mills; but the soil was too hard and stony 
affected the water, and not trace verdure clothed even its 
banks. runs the vicinity followed the road 
and after two hours turned more the left, without 
path, for half hour, and came the chasm the Lebweh and 
the fountains the Orontes. 

These burst forth within the chasm, from under its eastern wall, 
The Lebweh here mean stream. seemed larger than 
its source, and may receive accessions from fountains its course 
under Lebanon. But here the size the stream becomes least 
threefold greater. From the largest fountain sweeps round high 
rocky point. the precipice the other side this high point, 
the south side the stream, and looking northward, the exe 
convent now deserted. The river continues 
its rugged chasm northward for considerable distance, then 
sweeps round eastward into the lower plain, and passes near Ribleh, 
took direct course, without path, the monument, hour 
distant. remarkable structure, square and solid, terminating 
above pyramid, the whole being from feet high. 
the four sides hunting scenes are sculptured relief, which the 
drawing borders the grotesque. They are too much defaced 
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fully made out. looked for some inscriptions, but not trace 
any exists. The monument stands here lone projecting 
far out front the western but its founder, and the 
event was intended commemorate, are alike unknown. From 
the monument struck direct course without any road, and 
through region trap, for Ribleh, which reached after 
poor village the south bank the Orontes, here running 
east. 

From Ribleh would gladly have extended our journey north- 
ward Hums, Hamah, and even Antioch. But the season 
heat was already hand, and, under existing circumstances, was 
advisable for leave the steamer June 
Very reluctantly, therefore, part, turned next day towards 
the coast, way the great fortress bearing from Ribleh 

Having crossed the great plain the Orontes, ascended very 
gradually the low broad slope here running down northward from 
the end Lebanon. Further north, about opposite the lake 
Hums, the ground much lower. struck length the right 
bank Wady deep ravine coming down our left from 
the with stream, the remotest source Nahr el-Kebir. 
Following down this valley brought the south-eastern part 
the beautiful oval basin, called el-Bikei’a, three hours more 
length from W., and hour and half breadth. 
skirted the the last low points Lebanon, and the 
west side the great slope had crossed; and its side 
ridge running from the Ansariyeh mountains. its 
end this ridge sinks low hills, and here the river 
breaks through into the western plain. the northern part this 
ridge there gap, formed two Wadies running out one each 
side, with low water-shed between, affording very convenient and 
easy passage for aroad. Here still the road from Hamah Tri- 
poly and the south, and must always have been pass much 
importance. Above it, the south side, stands the fortress 
completely commanding it. The castle has very definite mark 
high antiquity, yet can hardly doubt that important position 
was very early occupied.— From the castle there view the 
waters both sides lake Hums the east, and the Medi- 
terranean the west. 

little more than half hour down the western stands 
the great Greek convent Jirjis (St. George), where stop- 
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ped for few minutes, and were very Twenty 
minutes further westward down the valley the intermitting 
fountain. This unquestionably the Sabbatical river described 
Josephus, which Titus saw his march from Arca Raphanea 
towards Hamath. The Roman general naturally led his army through 
this pass. According Josephus, the fountain ceased flow the 
Jewish Sabbath; the present popular belief Muslims regards 
resting the Muslim Sabbath, Friday. was first identified 
Mr. Thomson. 

Our wish had been proceed from Ehden and the 
cedars Lebanon, some direct route leading through the 
northern parts the mountain. But were not able find that 
any such road exists, account the sharp ridges and deep chasms 
which intervene. Even reach was necessary make 
circuit the Jisr el-Abyad far the south-west. our 
time was limited, felt constrained give even this route. 
Nothing, therefore, was left for us, but proceed for time the 
way Tripoly, and then strike across the usual road from the 
latter place the cedars. This did, visiting the way the site 
Arca, and passing east Jebel Turbul situated 
the said road hour and half from Tripoly. 

This road follows first the Ju’ait, the middle branch the 
then leads steep ascent the first plateau the moun- 
tain; and afterwards another still steeper, along the wild and 
cult Wady the second plateau, which Ehden; this 
extends the base the high unbroken ridge, the backbone 
Lebanon. encamped for the night solitary fountain 
Wady little off the road; and enjoyed the cooler and deli- 
cious climate, which had already reached. 

Ehden has fine situation, and the tract around was well tilled. 
The harvest the plains below was over; here would not begin 
for two three weeks. The was equally behind that 
the plains. these high parts the mountain the potato culti- 
vated; saw several fields this plant arranged and irrigated 
like gardens. 

The cedars are not less remarkable for their position, than for 
their size and beauty. They are situated the head vast 
phitheatre, looking west, surrounded the loftiest ridges 
non, which rise from two three thousand feet above them, partly 
covered with snow. From this amphitheatre issues the great chasm 
Bsherreh, perhaps the wildest and grandest all the gorges 
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Lebanon. the midst this vast temple nature, the cedars 
stand the lonely tenants, with not tree nor scarcely green thing 
passed on, and encamped the southern 
brink the great chasm Bsherreh. 

Our road next day (June 17th) kept along near 
the base the high ridge, crossing the heads deep valleys and 
also the ridges and spurs which lay between. came last 
the highest spur all, where our road led over snow, and then de- 
scended once into the great basin where are the sources 
the Nahr Ibrahim, the Adonis the ancients. came for the 
night Afka, situated the branch the basin, amphi- 
theatre resembling that the cedars, not vast, indeed, but verdant 
and beautiful. Here fine fountain bursts forth cascades from 
cavern; and directly front these are the shapeless ruins 
large temple. This was the temple Venus Apheca. were 
two massive columns Syenite granite; but how they could ever 
have been brought this high part the mountain, mystery. 

Our route next day was similar, keeping along high possible, 
and crossing very steep and high ridge into the basin which are 
the fountains the Nahr the northern branch the Nahr 
el-Kelb. There are two these fountains, Neba’ el-Asal and Neba’ 
both them large, and sending forth copious streams from 
under the foot ridge close under Jebel The stream from 
the latter fountain very soon enters deep chasm the table land, the 
sides which have almost regularity. Over this 
chasm natural bridge, having its south side almost 
arch more than 150 feet span, and feet above the stream. 
The width the bridge the top the narrowest point 120 feet. 
Our road led across this bridge, and traveller might easily pass this 
way without becoming aware this wonder nature. 

passed the ruins Fukra, situated another valley 
which runs the southern branch are the 
remains another temple, and also square tower apparently in- 
tended for military purpose. road now led very direct 
course towards the mouth Nahr el-Kelb. West the long strag- 
gling village Mizra’ah, descended into and crossed the very deep 
chasm the northern branch resembling greatly the gorge 
the above Beyond this chasm, pitched our tent 
for the last time, the western part 

The next morning (June 19th) continued descend gradually, 
till coming out the high northern bank the valley el-Kelb, 
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found very steep and difficult pass, which brought down 
the stream, five minutes above the bridge. reached soon 
after noon. the 22nd June, embarked proceed way 
Smyrna Trieste. 

Such outline the second journey which have been 
mitted make the Holy Land. desire distinctly under- 
stood, that the one great object all these investigations has been 
the historical topography that country, its relations especially 
the Holy Scriptures, and less directly the writings Josephus. 
this one object, all other observations have been only subsidiary. 


ARTICLE VI. 


COLLEGE COURSE, AND ITS ENLARGEMENTS FOR GRAD- 
UATES. 


Rev. Hickok, D., Vice President and Prof. Moral Philosophy, 
Union College, 


Every germ expands its mature development through the 
energizing inner vital force. unfolding from the outside 
external agency should characterized development. 
The living germ has its own rudimental elements and their specific 
forms within it; and occasion given, the living energy works out 
through these forms and induces growth, according the reason 
and law already within its own subject. 

The favoring conditions being supplied, the whole work takes 
orderly and symmetrical progress. The rudiments expand 
organic unity their consummation, when the vital force becomes 
exhausted and the product dies the very process its maturing. 
immortal inner energy being given, the development may 
interminable. Nothing new can imparted; the vital force and 
the rudimental elements with their specific forms are there, and the 
culture given can only outside appliances occasioning the growth 
what already exists within. 

The plant and the animal are subjected conditions the 
causal laws nature may induce; and they must thus mature under 
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necessity imposed from both outer influences and inner working 
agency. man, the other hand, given the high prerogative 
superintending his own growth and directing the entire 
opment both bodily and mental organization. can add nothin 
the rudiment already given; can change none the inner 
forms which control the workings the vital force and determine the 
shape and tone the outward manifestations but may supply fit- 
ting conditions, and avert such are unfit, and may perpetuate these 
favoring occasions through all the process, and thus secure that all 
the elements which lie within, shall brought out full proportion, 
clear perception what such fitting conditions are, becomes 
inestimable importance, since only thus can they skilfully applied 
through all the process mental culture. Inevitable defects occur 
and incurable evils arise and perpetuate themselves the character, 
from every year’s neglect wrong application these conditions, 
Such well studied considerations should guide the training 
mind, from its first awakening into self-consciousness and opening 
attention the outer world. The nursing infancy and culture 
childhood should directed; and this watchful care should 
maintained through all the preparatory course such are designed 
for public education their entrance into college. The college 
course, especially, should present the most favoring occasions practi- 
cable for healthy, speedy and complete development all the 
mental faculties. The proper end the college course not 
direct preparation for any distinct profession occupation life, 
but such discipline the whole mind necessary common 
preparation for them all. the point particular professional 
study, substantially the same training needful for every mind. 
Various minor modifications may made; yet not probable 
than any fundamental changes the ordinary collegiate course 
classical, mathematical and philosophical instruction, will found 
salutary satisfactory. This course may made more thorough 
closer drill, and more complete longer continuance, and 
thus become proportionably higher platform for entrance upon 
strictly professional study perpetuation into literary and scien- 
tific pursuits for but nothing else the place this full course, 
will give occasion for the whole mind mature fast well 
for any learned occupation. 
There may many callings practical life where such full pre- 
paration may not necessary very great success, and where also 
the time and expense such extended preparation cannot afforded, 
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hence question, which has many weighty reasons the 
affirmative, whether not better that the colleges should open 
such opportunities and accommodate such growing want, and 
thereby make themselves adequate medium general instruction 
and maintain salutary control over all the processes higher 
education, rather than, excluding all partial courses and optional 
studies, force the building many new kinds and grades 
schools, designed satisfy the popular demand learned prepa- 
ration for different practical pursuits. 

There very wide field for the application science the 
useful arts, and the enterprise and industry our population are call- 
ing out thousand ways all modern discoveries philosophy 
direct practical uses. The inventive genius Americans perpet- 
ually busy seeking improvements old methods and implements 
husbandry, mechanics and manufactures, and laying under active 
contribution all the new attainments natural science, and pressing 
every hand all the discovered powers nature into the service 
and business practical life. The application those powers 
nature far other and better ways, and the discovery and use 
many other forces yet hidden nature, and which must applied 
purposes human convenience and economy, await the study and 
investigation this and the coming age. machinery 
perfected, every department, far beyond even the surprising 
degrees already attained. The resistless demand for thorough 
study nature, and exact application science all these purposes, 
must some way met; and probably way can they 
effectually secured giving these studies place the colleges 
the country, and turning the direct attention and instruction the 
ablest professors natural science into these channels, and admitting 
young men into these departments who still not through the 
entire classical mathematical college course. 

There will thus occasion the college for course more 
less partial, which shall include civil engineering, agricultural chem- 
istry, and the application chemistry and other branches natural 
the useful arts, and special attention philosophical prin- 
ciples, and the application mechanical forces and the agents and 
powers nature desired results, that inventive genius may not 
often left waste itself blind efforts after unattainable ends, 
lose its way wrong directions towards most important 
ticable discoveries. 

But when arrangements are made admit more partial 
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course, the general order and discipline the college studies should 
still preserved, even for such students, far practicable, and 
the regular and full system education kept out the most prominent 
and made attractive and effective possible. The tendency, 
all such admissions partial course, relax the conditions for 
complete and thorough mental discipline, should counteracted 
effectually may be. 

The method American colleges put the whole instruction 
into the hands professors and regularly appointed tutors and 
the working our college system this highly expedient. Greater 
certainty thorough general culture thus secured, than when the 
most direct and active instruction thrown over upon unofficial 
teachers who, for what compensation they may get, give private tui- 
tion many wish, and thereby afford the student opportunity 
“to cram” for public examination. The method with us, also, 
requiring punctual attendance upon the regularly prescribed recita- 
tions, better than leave the student his option what prelections 
and lectures the professor will patronize. full prescribed 
course carried completely out authorized instructors, 
adapted full mental growth than leave the student choose his 
attendance upon some favorite popular lecturer and neglect others. 
The design college apply discipline necessary for all minds, 
and not here allow such selections made may more pro- 
perly permitted advanced professional study. 

The general government college matter some difficulty 
principle and still more practice. ‘There may the principle 
administration through the joint action the Faculty, and the 
influence upon the student may very much that authority alone, 
sustained the application pains and penalties. Different kinds 
and degrees punishment are given admonitions, warnings, fines, 
suspension, dismission and expulsion. College trials more less 
formality before the assembled Faculty occur, and issue conviction 
acquittal according evidence attained. When such course 
carried rigidly out, naturally induces partisan feeling, least 
the side the students, and the person arraigned convicted pretty 
surely made conscious the sympathy his fellow-students, and 
especially his classmates, and thus seldom feels the force public 
sentiment reprehension his delinquency, except his conduct 
has been particularly vile and revolting. informer once 
odious, and all voluntary testimony one student against another 

considered highly dishonorable, and, enforced the Faculty, 
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given with much reluctance and strong tendencies equivocation 
and suppression course discipline with number, or, 
with one popular and leading young man, will very likely 
this way put the whole college community ferment and 
exasperated state feeling which finds vent various 
secret methods annoyance, perhaps more turbulent and open 
violence. 

Faculty quite prompt and resolute, and act very summarily 
with its delinquent students, the whole body may perhaps less 
agitated and the evils internal commotion mitigated but the prob- 
ability that there will most sad waste precious young men 
thrown out all the successive classes, attended with many embar- 
rassing and distressing consequences every family-circle which 
they belong. all this really necessary sustain the college 
and save other youth, must borne; but another course 
procedure can maintain order less sacrifice, much desired. 

These evils may appear much more mitigated form those 
favored portions the land where the clerical influence strong and 
combined, and the general public sentiment goes direct the sus- 
taining college authority, and especially this authority soft- 
ened its rigor and exerted with great wisdom and prudence; but 
the more recently settled and less favored portions the country, 
and where the population are much less homogeneous character, 
the effectual hold upon the student mere college authority will 
probably prove very precarious indeed. The public attention not 
much fixed upon the college; the popular interest not deeply 
enlisted its prosperity the influence the clergy and the churches 
not concentrated its support; parental discipline has been gene- 
rally less strict, and habits filial submission and obedience less 
generally secured; and under such inauspicious circumstances, all 
government college the mere application its authority 
any way, and however discreetly applied, will most surely obliged 
cut off more and probably preserve order less, and attended 
through all its administration with perpetual vexations and annoying 
disturbances. 

such region, especially, there may found better success 
making trial more paternal mode administration. The presi- 
dent the college may the more immediate agent administer- 
ing its discipline, and applying the requisite counsel and censure 
more privately and particularly and patiently with the students, and 
manifesting special care and watchful solicitude for the wayward 
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may thus often convince the erring their faults and gain 
trolling and recovering influence over their conduct, and bring many 
sober and studious habits and permanent reformation. 
intercourse tempered with frankness and firmness, may secure 
the esteem and confidence all, and inspire the whole body the 
students with the conviction that every delinquent will faithfully 
dealt with, and every wayward young man patiently counselled and 
reproved; and thus any remain quite incorrigible, will 
rally felt that further forbearance longer safe and their removal 
from college will have full approbation. Such confidence once se- 
cured, all partisan feeling between Faculty and students wholly 
excluded, and the societies, the classes, and the college generally 
come readily the source this paternal influence, gain its special 
application for the recovery and saving any their dissipated 
disorderly members. 

Much must course depend upon the temper and wisdom the 
man who presides over such family; and while the Faculty regu- 
larly report him the general condition the college, for his imme- 
diate application any desired remedy, must they too catch the 
spirit the whole paternal system, and their whole intercourse with 
the young -men become once kind, frank and cordial. Their 
friendly and firm dealing with the student reciprocated 
rous confidence, respect and love. 

The actual experiment such course has for many years been 
maintained Union College carefully settled principles action, 
and proved most highly salutary and satisfactory such have 
most closely observed its effects. unusual freedom from disturb- 
ance and disorder, and the absence all designed annoyance the 
Faculty the students, though dwelling the same building, has 
been the steady and uniform result. Few have been necessarily 
sent away from college; decided and marked cases reformation 
have not been unfrequent; and while delaying and laboring with 
the vicious, the general approbation the college discipline 
very much taken away their power harm others. This 
happy result has tested the excellency the system, and fixed the 
settled purpose and plan permanently pursue it. believed 
eminently applicable all colleges amid heterogeneous 
lation, and that such shall most completely make their president 
the patriarch their literary community and family, and model 
their entire arrangement and disciplinary action that 
will find themselves the best pleased with its operation and results 
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The direct action neither civil nor military authority can 
applied college government here and the necessary 
jssue the influence our free institutions make the strong 
application college authority unwelcome, irksome, and thus mostly 
unwholesome. 

The stimulus diligent study, and thus the securing good 
scholarship college, admits wide variety; and among the va- 
rieties adventitious motives employed, some must doubtless prove 
themselves better adapted their end than others. College 
tions, various ways designation according merit, prizes, com- 
mencement honors and literary titles, all have been applied, and 
exert their influence with perhaps more less connected evils. The 
pure love virtue, the love philosophy, and the intellectual 
gratification attaining scientific truth, have not been found sufficient 
call out the energies all minds while passing their academical 
curriculum. The perpetual inclination ease and 
enervating gratification which fallen humanity exhibits, will probably 
ever prevent these pure motives alone from being found adequate 
the end designed. Something adventitious will all 
employed, and some way the spirit competition will excited, 
and the principle emulation employed the stimulus hard 
study. 

Nor this itself, perhaps, evil. The susceptibility emu- 
lation human nature constitutional element, and may 
excited bless and not injure any community. abused 
and thus perverted when mingles envy and jealousy the rivalry. 
Such objects are themselves valuable and worthy sought 
with earnestness and diligence, and for which the person may strive 
and, when within his reach, take with full self-respect, may always 
proposed the reward fair and successful competition. The 
more valuable the much the more will the 
competition and all the trial has been kept perfeetly fair, much 
the more successful will the expedient proposing valuable prizes 
industry become. 

Where the institutions are the creatures the State the chureh, 
there the opportunity for presenting civil and ecclesiastical offices, 
and holding out facilities for preferment and promotion; but our 
country, happily, the colleges have State nor ecclesiastical patron- 
age offer. Colleges which can command ample funds, can propose 
various ways high rewards; and such colleges there will prob- 
ably secured the most generous and spirited but 
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proportion their means, all colleges may propose prizes 
ments industry and good order, and reward for superior excel- 
lence. 

Ample funds will necessary it, but where such are possessed, 
the endowment fellowships and scholarships will found 
efficient and salutary. avails these should not applied 
support for coming years, but only during the prosecution the 
regular but college can secure number such endow- 
ments and hold them its gift assistance not indigence only, 
but also award them encourage talent, diligence and vir- 
tue, the ends good scholarship and good conduct may thereby 
greatly promoted. worthy beneficiary this way fills the endow- 
ment, and the benefit received such manner compromise 
virtuous principle, nor detract from that self-respect which every 
man, and especially every scholar, should preserve. 

Schenectady, Y., has about $150,000 pro- 
ductive capital, besides its present buildings, books, apparatus, ete., 
from which there income. About 300 acres land besides, 
lie contiguous the college, portion which under cultivation 
farm for experiments and improvements agricultural chemis- 
try, application manures, Several thousands trees, and 
ornamental shrubbery large abundance have been planted, and are 
now many years growth. ornamental garden several acres 
attached, and the whole grounds are process being very ex* 
tensively laid out walks and drives through lawns and groves. 
college cemetery also projected retired and shady portion 
the plot, suitably embellished with walks and alcoves. 

addition this, there has been conveyed the college, 
Deed Trust, property, real and personal, from which there can 
hardly fail realized $500,000, and from which there will prob- 
ably realized much larger amount, for educational purposes 
specified conditions. most skilful management has accumulated, 
and princely generosity has applied this sum with very liberal and 
judicious arrangements for the benefit coming generations. The 
income the above Trust used, and the original amount pre- 
fessorships $25,000 each, and scholarships $1,000 each, until 
sufficient number each for the prosperity the college shall have 
accrued. Another portion devoted building and com- 
pletely furnishing astronomical observatory, with provision for 
other apparatus, cabinet, library, gardens, cemetery, pleasure-grounds, 
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and coming time, should surplus found, additional pro- 
made that applied academical education. 

The scholarships are appropriated such manner may assist 
indigence, virtue and piety, and also promote talent and good schol- 
income $70 per annum not adequate support 
for young man college, but deemed sufficient encourage- 
ment industry, and calculated induce personal enterprise and 
economy better than sum which should make the student indepen- 
dent his college course. For the present, sum $90 per annum 
such enter the Freshman year, and can sustain the requisite 
examination, provided; and this continued the follow- 
ing college course the same condition annual satisfactory exami- 
nation. designed that this examination shall close 
exclude all except distinguished talent and scholarship. should also 
added, that peremptory condition both professorships and 
scholarships, that incumbent shall use either tobacco 
ing drinks. 

But that which the most interesting the cause education, 
and perhaps the most important part this endowment, contemplates 
advance the order, extent and comprehensiveness Ameri- 
scholarship. There contemplated three years’ course 
scientific and literary instruction for select number college grad- 
uates. The trustees the college are authorized add the provision 
made for two professorships into one, necessary, attain the most 
distinguished and able men professors this Higher Department 
and also put two scholarships into one for such graduates may 
found disposed and competent enter it. The number the 
professorships now proposed established, and outline the 
field study this Graduates’ Department will hereinafter given. 

The following considerations control the establishment this 
Higher Department scientific and literary 

The amount funds provided felt too large find 
their end any practicable enlargement the undergraduate course. 
The term college life this country universally arranged for 
four years, when expected that all who have creditably passed 
the prescribed course studies will receive their first, 
degree. would not practicable, were desirable, make 
any changes here, that would meet the ends contemplated, either 
time amount and order study. The college course too well 
established and too generally approved admit any great enlarge- 
ment, and this, only the preparatory academical course shall 
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proportionably extended. devote such amount funds 
any way inducement students resort Union College for 
their undergraduate course, would probably only multiply the 
ber, the greater disadvantage general discipline and individual 
training and culture, and gain little nothing the great ends 
literature and science. There are many colleges operation 
good standing and thorough instruction, and probability now ap- 
pears any failure the number and character such, meet 
the full demands the country. great sum not needed 
build any one great college. 

There are good reasons against expending the 
ment university proper. Such establishment would include 
philosophy, jurisprudence, medicine and theology. The three latter 
have their schools and seminaries already extensively 
numerously instituted. Much money has been expended their 
endowment, and deep local interests and attachments have been 
formed, reference such are theological, and 
every way undesirable divert disturb these interests. The 
order things our country seems pretty fully settled the direc- 
tion separate establishments for professional studies. have 
national church establishment, and thus theological institution 
can become common resort for the education the clergy, but 
each denomination must have its own theological seminaries. 

Even those college institutions where the charter contemplates 
full university privileges, but small number include all the profes- 
sional departments; and far they are introduced they are still 
practice very much distinct from the college proper and from each 
other. The theological department mainly the interest one 
denomination, and the studies law and medicine have each their 
own students with very little reciprocal sympathy intercourse. 
They are merely brought upon the same ground while they are still 
separate schools, and the lectures either are seldom attended 
any common. 

The general discipline and good order the whole would not thus 
promoted. large number all these different classes stu- 
dents congregated any one place, different studies, plans and 
sympathies, would hardly brought under the administration any 
one form authority completely not leave the university 
discipline very lax, and the habits and conduct the young men 
very little restrained. thus deemed wise leave out this 
higher department all that properly professional study, and retain 
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only the distinctive department philosophy, which properly includes 
literature and science. 

There are several distinct facts which indicate demand for 
just such Graduates’ Department. nation has already become 
populous and wealthy. Capital has largely accumulated many 
families, and increasing number young men are coming 
every year, who, though they graduate college, not design 
give their lives either the learned professions. purpose 
many them pursue literary course prosecute scientific 
researches their own way and their own leisure. Such may 
not need the avails the scholarships, but they will choose avail 
themselves such extended course instruction. any great 

prosperous country, there should expected arise learned 
class men who are not professional, and provision should made 
encourage and secure their increase and their higher attainments, 
and afford common centre convention and 

Many those who enter upon the learned professions will find 
their advantage going their professional studies from this higher 
platform preparatory training. Such mature preparation will se- 
cure that they shall become more conspicuous, influential and effec- 
tive their respective fields action. There are many positions 
already, and such are constantly increasing, where lawyer find 
patronage, encouragement and success, proportion his elevated 
scholarship, and will fully appreciated all the learning and 
science which has acquired. And there are also many elevated 
congregations and parishes the land which pastor, with the 
same piety and simplicity purpose save souls, may with 
greatly augmented interest, influence and usefulness, from his hav- 
ing attained such higher preparation instruct, edify and interest 
his intelligent audience. The whole field political life, also, greatly 
needs large recruit more learned, enlightened and liberal statese 
men. Some the European professional men and politicians have 
also been eminent for their attainments literature and science. 
Wise statesmen have been learned philosophers; and jurists and 
clergy have been distinguished the walks literature, taste and 
and the need becoming more and more pressing for 
such examples our own professional and political circles. 

have, moreover, many very posts our colleges 
and theological seminaries, and only after long and painful 
search that the man can found competent and ready fill any 
the numerous vacancies such important stations are perpetually 
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When man eminence his particular sphere ac. 
tion transferred some professorship college, the presidency 
chair professional instruction, not uncommon thing that 
finds himself less adapted the new field, less comfortable and 
less useful than was before the transfer. higher order edu- 
cation and riper scholarship demanded for many more men, the 
supply these increasing wants, and the demand for such sure 
become annually more extensive and urgent. 

Another fact also peculiarly significant. Young men are yearly 
going abroad, not merely for foreign travel, but seek European 
universities that perfection classical scholarship and scientific 
learning, which undergraduate course our country proposes 
give. cannot doubted that the number such must rapidly 
increase coming years, adequate source instruction 
not opened for them their native land. ‘There should 
the United States, immediately, least one institution where lite- 
rature and philosophical science, natural, mental and moral, may 
pursued thoroughly and comprehensively any other por- 
tion the world. Not only the want our scholars, but our na- 
tional reputation demands from this generation higher order 
education than anything which the country has yet proposed 
furnish. 

All these facts believed point directly the end which 
herein proposed. 

important benefit which must accrue from such higher de- 
partment instruction the elevation general education. 
impossible’ successfully commence the work elevating the 
standard general education with the primary schools, and from 
thence carrying the work upward the high schools and colleges. 
The higher education must always take hold upon the lower, and 
this upward its own standing. The place work from 
above, not from beneath. Ifa higher platform than college gradua- 
tion can firmly laid, will quite competent from thence 
elevate the colleges and all the schools below colleges 
themselves will furnished with officers and instructors from these 
more advanced scholars, and they turn thus elevated will give 
their higher taught instructors academies, and thus the com- 
mon school ‘The natural and even necessary result such 
elevation one point the end raise all. 

High scholarship and finished education cannot exist commu- 
nity without diffusing abroad its influence. exigency will 
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make its demand for the highest talent and attainment, and wherever 
is, will sought and employed; and thus every age will use 
its own learning and call out its great men. Yea, left its own 
action, educated talent will like the light diffuse itself, and reveal 
its worth its own brightness. cannot be, but will enlighten. 
power the community, and when its exists will work 
changes after its own likeness. 

Moreover, these able professors this Graduates’ Department 
must themselves adding the stock general science, and pre- 
senting the world new attainments and discoveries the line 
their respective researches. They will furnished with every 
facility for pursuing their studies their own provinces investi- 
gation, and making new experiments and observations, and their 
attainments will become the common property the learned world. 
There the same opportunity for perpetual advancements the 
future there has been the past, and means can more 
successfully secure such advancement and quicken the progress 
attainment, than putting men eminent for their study and obser- 
vation the most favored positions for their action. Surrounded 
here choice young men whose minds are daily stimulated fresh 
advances and who are themselves perpetually making new inquiries, 
the most cultivated savans cannot hope for fairer position catch 
new enthusiasm study themselves, inspire others with fresh 
zeal make further advances. 

The unfortunate habit this country rushing early into busi- 
ness, and hurrying from the college into professional life, may doubt- 
less operate keep some young men from availing themselves 
such advantages, who might have greatly profited but such 
door once fairly open, some will ready avail themselves its 
benefits and enter once, and their success will doubtless influence 
perpetually growing number followers. ‘The above habit needs 
strong check such design professional men, and perhaps 
better influence can brought bear against it, than opportu- 
nity and the example others, for more thorough preparation and 
thus more certain ultimate possession. 
The students the Graduates’ Department will selected from 
the current graduating class, only such being received natural 
talent, industry, good habits and good judgment, give the pledge 
that worthy improvement will made its advantages. The 
most thorough scholarship will all cases and this 
one the methods which the higher department will react favor- 
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ably upon the lower. The student the college course will know 
that can have chance for the higher advantages except good 
scholarship and good conduct. The department itself 
place for learned ease literary lounging, but each student will 
subjected severe study, and patient, persevering discipline. 

The department will open graduates from any college who 
sustain the requisite characteristics, and who pass the preliminary 
examination. scholarships, also, will available for 
the proper qualifications from other colleges, far any vacan- 
cies remain unfilled graduates from Union College. 

Five professors will needed for supplying the intended 
tion the department; these are attained the earliest 
opportunity and process time others shall found necessary, 
they will supplied occasion shall offer. The following may 
given outline the whole course under the above five several 
professorships 


PROFESSORSHIP NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Botany. 
Physiology. 
the Mammalia, Ornithology, 
Entomology, ete. 
Applied Agriculture and the Arts. 


II. PROFESSORSHIP MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 
MATHEMATICS. 


its specific parts. 
Laws Motion. 
—a. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
The higher Calculus Engineering. 


AsTRONOMY. 


Dynamic Laws Universal Systems. 
Observation. 


Calculation. 


College Course. 


PROFESSORSHIP ANCIENT PHILOLOGY AND LITERA- 
TURE. 

Universal Grammar. 

Universal Rhetoric. 

PRINCIPLES INTERPRETATION. —a. Translation. 

Exposition. 

Criticism. 

CRITICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL EXAMINATION ANCIENT 

AUTHORS; more completely than the college course permits. 


IV. PROFESSORSHIP HISTORY. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. Science Temperament and Races. 

Physical Influence upon Nations. 

Development the National Spirit. 

Specially Anglo-Saxon stock and Amer- 
ican modifications. 


PROFESSORSHIP METAPHYSICS. 


Law Thinking Judgments. 
Law Comprehending the Absolute. 
Source the Sublime. 
Transcendental. 
Universal. 
ABSOLUTE CLASSIFICATION ALL SCIENCE. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE RELATIONS AND CONSEQUENT MUTUAL DUTIES BE. 
TWEEN THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE THEOLOGIAN. 


Edward Hitchcock, D., LL. D., President Amherst College, and Pro. 
fessor Natural Theology. 


history the manner which philosophy has been treated 
theologians, and theology philosophers, very instructive and 
suggestive. Some the former have taken philosophy into close 
and most cordial embrace, and allowed modify, and even form 
part the foundation their whole system doctrines and, 
you looked the stately pile, you could not certain whether the 
human the divine had most its erection. 

Another class have been jealous philosophy, its touch 
were infectious, and its infection death and would seem they 
took special pains make their professedly biblical system truth 
look distorted and angular possible, lest they should 
pected having used the moulding and the dressing tool reason, 
give form and symmetry. 

the other hand, the tendency among philosophers has been 
rank theology below the other sciences. Some them have main- 
tained that the two departments are quite independent each other, 
and that the question agreement between them, one with which 
they are not concerned. Their business discover the truths 
science, and leave theology take care itself. Others admit 
the desirableness reconciliation, but are quite jealous any 
claims, the part revelation, superior authority. 

But though thus diverse and conflicting have been the views 
theologians and philosophers, respecting their mutual relations and 
duties, yet the history the connection opposition between theo- 
logical and philosophical systems, has constituted small part 
the annals the church. And from that history learn two 
things: first, that there important connection, and consequently 
there are important duties between the theologian and the philoso- 
pher; and secondly, that these relations and duties have been, and 
still are, sadly misunderstood neglected. code principles, 
defining those relations and duties, has yet been elaborated; and 
hence these classes have often treated each other like the partisans 
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ina border warfare and prejudice and illiberality have been the 
impelling forces, rather than Christianity philosophy. 

this paper propose discuss the relations between the theo- 
and the philosopher state the subject more specifically, 
attempt enucleate and examine the principles which should 
regulate the intercourse and feelings these two classes society. 

employ the term philosophy its broadest signification, embrac- 
ing all science, physical, intellectual, and moral. Yet for special 
reasons, shall rest eye chiefly upon, and derive illustration 
from, inductive physical science, For, the first place, 
stances beyond control, and connected chiefly with health, have 
turned attention mainly this department sec- 
ondly, the claims and bearings moral and intellectual philosophy, 
oftener, and with power which would vain for aspire 
after, have brought before the readers this Journal. And 
finally and especially, deepening interest seems gathering 
around physical science, both rich repository arguments for, 
and illustrations of, religion, and magazine missiles hurl 
against it. 

The first means which shall employ, for determining this platform 
consists appeal reason and Scripture. 

need, however, basis for our enquiries, define 
the limits and the functions philosophy and theology. The 
first searches out and classifies the laws nature; the second pre- 
sents the principles religion, natural and revealed, scientific 
systematic form. Theology, therefore, has right employ 
whatever facts and reasonings can find philosophy, illustrative 
religion. The principles reasoning, too, are the same 
philosophy. possesses, addition, infallible standard 
appeal for all subjects that are above reason. The object philos- 
ophy explain the phenomena nature, mental, moral, and 


moral relations the universe. Hence, the two subjects are almost 
entirely distinct their aim. The only point where they pursue 
the same track, the department moral philosophy, which has 
derived from revealed theology the only true foundation which 


dentally, however, the two branches treat the same subject; as, 
for instance, the creation, the deluge, and the destruction the 
world, and its organic races. But since revelation does not pretend 
teach science, nor even use language, its strictly 


material; that theology exclusively defend and enforce the. 


build, and that is, the character man fallen 
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sense, ought expect such cases, only that there shall 
real, although there may apparent discrepancy between the 
two records. 

Thus distinct, nature and function, are these two great de- 
partments human knowledge. do, indeed, connect with the 
same Infinite Source all knowledge; but they occupy separate 
and clearly defined provinces, and those work one field need 
not encroach upon, despise and overlook, those the other, 
Providence intended that they should mutual helps, and mutually 
deferential. That theology has vast preéminence, does not justify 

This course remark leads naturally the attempt lay down 
the first article the mutual creed the philosopher and the 
theologian, this the question authority, 
while science should receive all the credit which its yarious degrees 
evidence deserve, theology has higher claim than any branch 
knowledge not strictly demonstrative. mathematical 
tion, sane mind can resist; and little less certain are the physico- 
mathematical sciences. But where scientific conclusions depend only 
upon probable evidence, observation, and experiment, for example, 
there some room for mistake and false inference. And not 
reasonable maintain that theology has higher claim credence 
than the probabilities any single science? For the evidences 
its truth, drawn from many sources, and diverse, must con- 
sidered outweighing the evidence any single science, dependent 
upon experiment observation. If, therefore, direct collision 
could made out between such science and religion, and 
were compelled choose between the two, theology must carry the 
day. 

make this supposition, not because such alternative ever has 
occurred, ever will occur, but merely show what are the rela- 
tive claims deference, theology and probable science. un- 
frequently, where only apparent discrepancy has manifested itself 
between revelation and some yet imperfect science, the self-confident 
sceptic considers the fate Christianity decided. But that 
only flippant philosophy, which will not rank revealed truth above 
any single science founded upon probable evidence. Not only does 
theology stand above all other sciences the importance and dignity 
its principles, but the authority with which speaks; for 
rests mainly inspired testimony. 

the other hand, however, not few divines demand for 
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ogy, not only superior authority, but will allow none all science, 
matters religion. 

have,” say they, “an inspired record, and its declarations 
are not set aside, modified the least, any pretended 
discoveries theories blind and perverted human reason. God 
has spoken, who cannot lie, and His Word received implicitly, 
whatever may become the supposed facts conclusions weak 
and ignorant man.” 

Such reasoning overlooks one important principle. will agree 
that when know certainly what God has revealed, are re- 
ceive without modification. But has revealed Himself through 
human language, and given inspired interpreters. are 
ascertain the meaning Scripture, essentially that any 
other writings. Accordingly not hesitate resort philoso- 
phy and history, guides our exegesis. Nor refuse the 
light that comes from the deciphered hieroglyphics Egypt, 
and the disintered relics Nineveh. Why, then, should not the 
testimony science employed elucidate the meaning 
tare, especially when opens archives thousand times more 
cient, and less distinct than those Egypt and Nineveh? 
reasonable philosopher asks that science should allowed set 
aside, modify, anything which God hath spoken; but only, that 
should employed ascertain what has spoken; for without 
the aid science, men have sometimes been unable understand 
aright the language Scripture; the rising and the setting 
the sun, and the immobility the earth, described the Bible. 
Before astronomy had ascertained the earth’s true diurnal and annual 
motions, the Scriptural statements were not, and could not be, under- 
stood aright. And the same may true respect phenomena 
dependent upon other sciences. 

second principle this creed, not too obvious, and too 
generally acknowledged, require formal statement, takes the 
ground, that means moral reformation and regulation hu- 
man affairs, philosophy has little power, and not brought into 
comparison with theology. Both reason and experience have given 
many striking illustrations this truth, that seems strange any 
should wish repeat the experiment. But done every few 
years; nay, all times find men zealous advocating some 
new philosophic scheme for reforming and perfecting society, 
essential element something different from the method 
pointed out the Bible. The new system may have some 
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ple common with but the author relies rather 
the differences which has superadded, than the agreement, 
Yet what multitudes such schemes, after ephemeral excitement, 
become the bye-word the world, and pass silently into that oblivi- 
ous receptacle things, Abortive, monstrous, unkindly mixed,” 
described Milton: 


All these, upwhirled aloft, 
Flew o’er the back side the world, far off, 
Into limbo large and wide, since called 
The Paradise few unknown 
Long after.” 


third important principle, which reason teaches appropriate 
for this mutual creed, is, that entire harmony will the final result 
researches philosophy and religion. strange how any 
other view the mattar can entertained men who profess 
believe that the God nature the God revelation. For what 
are nature and revelation, but different developments one great 
system, emanating from the same infinite mind? Yet not few 
theologians look upon science dangerous ally revelation; and 
maintain that are not seek for harmony between them. “The 
Bible,” say they, “was given for our infallible guide, and 
little consequence whether its teachings coincide with those phi- 
losophy. The history the church shows that the two have 
always been collision, and dangerous enterprise for the 
religiqus man labor for their reconciliation. Let him follow the 
teachings revelation implicitly, nor suffer any its statements 
modified the pretended facts, theoretical deductions 
science. 

Does this seem any caricature? Take, then, the words 
distinguished American divine. are little alarmed,” 
says he, “at the tendency the age reduce the great facts nar- 
rated the Bible, the standard natural science.” Human 
science changing and restless thing. well that so.” 

the other hand, not few scientific men, although professing 
respect for the Bible, and faith it, yet feel its statements 
should have weight, even upon any matter fact which comes 
under the cognizance philosophy. Science, thought, has its 
own appropriate evidences, which must admitted, whatever else 
goes against The Bible was not given teach science, and 
therefore was never intended authoritative such matters: 
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Now, these two classes men were lay down settled 
principle, that all science, and all religion, are certain ultimately 
harmonize throughout, would remove this mutual jealousy and 
nor would the parties disposed stand aloof from each 
other, and treat one another enemies. they are ultimately 
entirely one, then they are essentially now, and all discre- 
pancy apparent only. Therefore should the philosopher and the 
theologian feel they were brothers, whose business is, mu- 
tual good will, elucidate and bring into harmony different portions 
the same eternal truth. 

Another article this mutual creed should be, that scientific men 
may have the freest and the fullest liberty investigation. They 
have not always had it. remember,” says Melville, “how, 
darker days, ecclesiastics set themselves against philosophers, who 
were investigating the motions the heavenly bodies, apprehensive 
that the new theories were variance with the Bible, and therefore 
resolved denounce them heresies, and stop their spread per- 
secution.” persecution unpopular now; but fear that 
remnant the same feelings still lingers some minds. ‘They 
not say directly the scientific man: “abstain from your researches, 
for they seem threaten injury but their fears some 
disastrous influence make them jealous the man, and fearful that 
his scientific conclusions may lead himself and others astray; and 
hence they withdraw their confidence from him, and thus take the 
most effectual way alienate and make sensitive mind sceptical, 
But how narrow are such views! and how idle the fear collision 
between science and revelation! How much more noble and truly 
Christian, are the sentiments Dr. Pye Smith! Only let the inves- 
tigation sufficient, and the induction honest; let observation take 
its farthest flight; let experiment penetrate into all the recesses 
nature let the veil ages lifted from all that has hitherto been 
unknown, such course were possible religion need not fear; 
Christianity secure, and true science will always pay homage 
the Divine Creator and Sovereign, whom, and through whom, and 
whom, are all things, and unto whom glory forever. 

The difference the character the language science and that 
frequently employed religion, suggests fifth article the sup- 
posed platform. principles interpretation some extent 
are demanded the two departments. True science employs terms 
that are precise, definite, literal, with scarcely more than one mean- 
ing, and adapted only cultivated minds. Religion, especially the 
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Bible, makes use language that indefinite, loose, and multiform 
signification, often highly figurative, and adapted, not only the 
popular mind, but men early and rude state society, 
Science, for instance, could not, the Bible can and does, represent 
the work creation one chapter, occupying six days, and 
the next chapter, completed one day. could not, like the 
Bible, speak the sun’s rising and setting, and the earth’s immo- 
bility. Meteorology could not describe the concave above our heads 
solid expanse, having windows, openings, for the rain pass 
from the clouds beyond. could physiology represent the bones 
the seat pain, psychology refer intellectual operations 
the region the kidneys. Neither could systematic theology one 
place represent God having repented that had made man, and 
another, exhibit him without variableness shadow turning. 
But all this can the Bible do, perfect consistency with its infallible 
inspiration, because was the language common life; and com- 
mon sense can interpret it, that every suspicion self-contradic- 
tion shall vanish. Indeed, had its language been strictly scientific, 
might have formed good text-book philosophy, but would 
have been poor guide salvation. Yet the attempt force the 
language the Bible into the strait jacket science, has been pro- 
lific mistakes and errors. 

Another principle, maintains that the Bible has anticipated 
some scientific discoveries, should settled and form part this 
mutual creed. view should settled the negative. For 
admit that one modern discovery can found the Bible, 
how can vindicate that book those numerous cases where 
speaks natural phenomena accordance with the monstrously 
absurd notions which prevailed among those whom was origi- 
nally addressed? describes the science the nineteenth cen- 
tury one instance, why not all? But admit that was foreign 
the object revelation teach science, and can see why its 
descriptions natural things accord with optical, but not physical 
truth and, then, there difficulty enucleating the true meaning 
the sacred writers. Interpreted such principle, should not 
conclude that Job meant reveal the Copernican system, because 
speaks the earth hanging upon nothing; especially 
another place refers the pillars which the earth rests. But 
both phrases are quite natural and proper for one the most alle- 
gorical books the Bible, when regarded vivid poetical images. 
The grand distinction between the Bible and all other professed 
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revelations is, not that has anticipated scientific discoveries, but 
that there nothing its statements which those discoveries con- 
tradict invalidate. Often has the sceptic announced such discrep- 
ancies; but the end, the Bible has always been shown consistent 
with itself and with science. Now this true other profess- 
edly inspired books. The Koran and the Védas di- 
rect collision with astronomy, geology, anatomy and 
and when you have proved them false science, you have destroyed 
their authority religion. Proudly above them all stands the Bible 
and long can maintain this position, may sure its 
Divine original; for any mere human production, embracing many 
authors, and reaching through many thousands years its his- 
tory, could not have avoided collision with scientific truth. 

Once theologians and philosophers should mutually require 
that those who undertake pronounce judgment upon points con- 
nection between science and religion, should well acquainted with 
both sides the question. not say equally well acquainted 
for limited are the human faculties, that who eminent one 
department knowledge, can hardly expected equally 
familiar with another. But respectable knowledge any subject 
essential decide upon its relations other subjects. 
ought settled principle, that opinion upon any point 
science religion entitled respect, can shown that 
the man does not understand the subject upon which writes. For 
eminence one department knowledge gives man claims 
credence another which has never studied. man, for instance, 
may most distinguished science, that his word law; and 
yet never having given his attention theology, utterly unfit 
judge the bearings scientific facts theories upon religion. 
listen with great respect the opinions eminent divine 
upon those theological principles which has devoted much 
thought and study. But undertakes dogmatize upon matters 
science, when his very language shows him quite ignorant its 
principles, and swayed prejudice, what claim can his opinions 
have our reception respect 

The distinguished Scotch divine, who uses the following language 
respecting geology and geologists, doubt supposed himself doing 
important service religion his denunciations. 
says he, “as sometimes conducted, monument human pre- 
sumption, which would truly ridiculous were not offensive 
its proving morals with spark intellect and 
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‘ 

moment for observation, during which they take hasty glance 
few superficial appearances, dream themselves au- 
thorized give the lie Him who made and fashioned them, and 
everything which they see.” The same may said another 
eminent divine, who applies similar remarks the whole physical 
science. third fact,” says he, “here revealed is, 
that this world was created six days. Here, again, the Scriptures 
are issue with science. Modern geologists tell that this not 
possible; and all need reply the bold assertion is: with men 
this impossible, but with God all things are possible.” Natural 
science confessedly progressive, and, therefore, comparatively 
crude. Geology its infancy.” 

Now whatever effect such language may have upon persons who 
have given attention science, what but bad influence can 
have upon the naturalist, who sees the very pages from which 
have quoted, the most decisive evidence that the writers not un- 
derstand the subject; not from want ability, but because other 
studies have engaged their attention. Suppose that reading 
commentary Job, the writer had inadvertently disclosed the fact, 
that knew nothing the Hebrew grammar, nor even the He- 
brew alphabet. From that moment his criticisms, however much 
talent they might discover, would regarded with indifference, 
not with pity contempt, the Christian and the scholar. 

would easy quote examples analogous character from 
the philosophers. might refer the extraordinary and even rid- 
iculous exegetical principles adopted the physico-theologists 
the last century prove their favorite dogma, that the principles 
physical science are all found the Bible, given 
his work the Deluge, and Hutchinson his twelve volumes 
entitled Principia.” But more appropriately may refer 
writer our own times eminent enough science selected 
write one the Bridgewater Treatises. his interpretation 
the phrase windows heavens” Genesis, Mr. Kirby makes 
mean, cracks and volcanic vents the earth, through which water 
and air rushed and outwardly with such violence tear 
the crust pieces.” 

quote another example from naturalist and 
still more eminent, not because has the dreamy character 
that just given, but because know how the following passage has 
struck some the most and liberal Hebrew and bibli- 
scholars our land. While they sat gladly the feet this 
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author all matters physical science, they regretted that the same 
discrimination and long study had not been given the science 
biblical interpretation before exegesis Genesis had been thrown 
out confidently, which contrary the obvious sense and the 
almost universal opinion biblical writers. speak not here the 
truth falsehood the theory this distinguished man, whose 
writings exhibit the true spirit religion, and who takes 
noble stand against the flippant scepticism sciolists, but refer 
simply this particular exegesis Genesis. 

“The advocates identity origin for all the several races 
men, springing from only one primitive pair,” says Professor 
Agassiz, have argument urge support that position, but 
simply vulgar prejudice, based some few obscure passages 
the Bible, which may after all capable different interpreta- 
tion.” suppose that all men originated from Adam and Eve, 
give the Mosaic record meaning that was never intended 
have.” 

very probable that some may ready apply per- 
sonally the exhortation: physician, heal thyself. For some regard 
having violated the rule which urging upon others, 
advancing interpretations Scripture which sound biblical 
scholar can admit. two points especially has this charge been 
made. have advocated that exegesis Genesis, which permits 
the intercalation long and indefinite period between the begin- 
ning and the first demiurgic and, also, that exegesis Peter, 
which makes him teach that this earth and its atmosphere, after be- 
ing burnt and renovated, will become the new heavens and the 
new earth. 

Now were these interpretations original with myself, and now first 
proposed opposition the whole array biblical critics, might 
well confess myself guilty, and conclude that zeal sustain 
favorite theory had blinded judgment. fact these views, 
both Genesis and Peter, have been advocated the early 
Fathers the church, and large number the ablest modern 
interpreters and divines. the meaning Peter, Dr. Griffin 
says, that the view above referred “has been the more common 
opinion the Christian Fathers, the divines the reformation, 
and the critics and annotators who have since flourished.” must 
disclaim, therefore, both the honor and the odium these views, and 
say, that wrong their advocacy, because have been 
led astray such men Augustine, Theodoret, Justin Martyr, 
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Origen, Luther, the elder Rosenmiiller, Tholuck, Dathe, Pye Smith, 
Chalmers, Knapp and Griffin. 

Finally, ought position admitted the philosopher and 
the theologian, that the facts and principles science, brought before 
unsophisticated mind, are favorable piety. contrary im- 
pression prevails extensively just because not few scientific men, 
spite science and not through its influence, have been sceptics, 
Their hearts were wrong when they began the study; and then, ac- 
cording general law human nature, the purest truth became 
only means increasing their perversity. But had their hearts 
been right first, that same truth would have nourished and 
strengthened their faith and love. Why should not so? For 
what true science, but exhibition God’s plans and 
And will any one maintain that survey what God has planned 
and executing, should have unfavorable moral effect upon 
unperverted and unprejudiced mind? does, must through 
the influence extraneous causes; such pride, prejudice, bad 
education, bad habits; for which science not accountable. 
no! the temple nature holy place for holy heart. fire 
always burning upon its altar, and its harmonies are ever hymning 
the praises its great Architect; inviting all who enter join the 
chorus. needs perverse and hardened heart resist the good 
influences that emanate trom its shrines. 

the mutual interest the theologian and the 
philosopher constitutes second means for determining the principles 
which their feelings and intercourse should regulated. 

hardly needs formal argument show, that for the 
interest both bring revelation and science into entire harmony. 
The established and intelligent Christian will not, indeed, greatly 
disturbed because alleged scientific discovery said come into 
collision with the Bible. But there are others, predisposed dis- 
believe revelation, who will gladly seize upon such examples for- 
tify themselves scepticism. Religion, therefore, suffers merely 
apparent incongruity between science and revelation. Nor can bea 
matter indifference philosophers, looked upon throwing 
doubt upon man’s highest hopes and interests, those who defend 
these interests, and who have taken most important part time 
past advancing science. Suspicion and alienated feeling between 
these classes, operate most disastrously upon both; and, therefore, 


mutual interest demands their united efforts remove apparent dis- 
crepancies. 
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consideration importance this connection, is, that 
science the great storehouse facts which based the whole 
system natural religion. And when recollect re- 
ligion does not stop with the mere demonstration the being and 
attributes the Deity, but establishes his natural and moral govern- 
ment over the world, and man’s correspondent also his 
common, special and miraculous Providence, and the doctrine his 
purposes decrees, see how important this use science. 
this day, indeed, how can the theologian dispense with its facts 
their religious applications? Let the works Ray, Der- 
ham, Wollaston, Paley, Crombie, Brown, Chalmers, and the other 
authors the Bridgewater Treatises, testify their importance. 
For though the divine may stand firm upon the evidence history, 
prophecy and internal character sustain the Bible, yet can 
show that its truths are agreement with nature, and are even sus- 
tained and illustrated it, his appeal, this thinking and reasoning 
age, will come home with much more convincing power. can- 
not dispense with the facts science and yet workman 
needeth not ashamed. 

the other hand, the philosopher should not forget that the re- 
ligious applications science are its most important use. When 
thinks what knowledge has done elevating and civilizing society, 
and multiplying the comforts and luxuries life, apt for- 
get its religious bearings. But these fact transcend importance 
its worldly influences, much eternity transcends time. And 
most sadly does degrade science, who overlooks its religious ap- 
plications. These form the ground its truest dignity, and they 
alone link the permanently grand and the eternal. 
But philosophy may also employed defending and illustrating 
revealed truth. this have splendid example the Anal- 
ogy” Bishop Butler; whose grand principle has been applied 
successfully Barnes nearly all the peculiar doctrines revela- 
tion. all efforts meet sceptical objections evangelical Chris- 
tianity, this the most thorough and and were this work 
more carefully studied, along with such authors Chalmers, Harris, 
Whewell, Sedgwick, Isaac Taylor and McCosh, who extend and 
illustrate analogous principles, the flippant and superficial sciolism 
the day, that would metamorphose the Deity into natural law, would 
find little favor. 

Nor are these religious applications philosophy confined the 
older and more mathematical sciences. Nay, those more recent, and 
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dependent mainly upon experiment and observation, when rightly 
understood, are remarkably prolific religious illustrations. Chem. 
istry and physiology, for example, throw much light upon the 
trine the resurrection the body, and vindicate against 
tions otherwise unanswerable. The former science, also, points 
the true meaning those Scriptures that describe the destruction 
the world fire; showing that change form the 
matter the globe, but not its annihilation. Meteorology teaches 
how understand the language Scripture respecting the firma- 
ment above us. And geology, especially, lends confirmation the 
biblical history man’s creation comparatively recent event; 
shows how should understand the Scriptural cosmogony, 
points out new argument for the Divine existence, and lends such 
decisive corroboration the revealed doctrines special and 
ulous Providence, and Divine benevolence, that these truths could 
not consistently excluded from the creed philosophy, though 
the testimony the Bible were lost. 

Surely, then, the interests theology demand that the religious 
applications science should not overlooked; and, the other 
hand, science should count the highest honor able throw 
even ray light upon God’s written Word. 

venture here suggest another use which science may 
applied the theologian. well known that sharp discussions 
not unfrequently occur, respecting the meaning the language 
ablest divines after their decease; and they are charged with 

teaching contradictory principles. well known, also, how great 
complaint often made controversial writers, the misunder- 
standing their views their opponents. But how seldom dis- 
cussions this sort occur respecting the meaning eminent mathe- 
maticians, natural philosophers, and naturalists! Nor does this result 
from entire unity views, and the certainty every principle dis- 
cussed these sciences. But springs mainly from the definiteness 
and precision the language which employed. Take botany 
chemistry, for example: how can men doubt about the meaning 
sentence, when almost every word has settled and usually 
single sense? not suppose that equal precision could in- 
troduced into theology, because treats natures more subtle than 
those physical science. But suggest whether divines, the 
definition their terms, might not advantageously consult the direct- 
ness, singleness, and precision physical science more, and the wari- 
ness, subtilty, and equivocal senses metaphysics less. fancy that 
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the style Dr. Chalmers, which, although sometimes too stately, 
always clear, have example this improved phraseology. 
doubt whether posterity will hesitate much the meaning 
his writings; and perhaps the unsanctified ambition the earlier 
periods his ministry, which led him devote much time 
mathematics, chemistry, and natural history, will thus overruled 
the benefit theology. 

Every true philosopher, less than the religious man, should 
desirous that his pursuits may accomplish the most possible for the 
good society, for benevolence duty natural well re- 
vealed religion. Now the cultivation science alone, commu- 
nity where atheism infidelity predominates, most likely prove 

curse. Knowledge puffeth up; and hence mere scientific 
acquisitions tend foster pride, selfishness, and inordinate ambition, 
and exalt the brilliant few the expense the degraded many. 
The result will be, that the most furious passions our nature will 
exhibit their deadliest malignity, community where science 
cultivated, but spurns the aid religion. 

What terrible illustration this truth has been exhibited during 
the last century the centre European civilization! Never did 
France show more brilliant scientific skill, than during the savage 
days her first revolution; and her whole subsequent history 
teaches how dangerous commit the power, which science 
bestows, into irreligious hands. The meteoric explosion which was 
the result, not only rent that unhappy country but sent its 
iron fragments into every European land, and the death-groan that 
followed has hardly yet died upon our ears. was dear-bought, 
yet impressive lesson the danger committing scientific power 
into the hands irreligion; and should lead the philosopher 
feel the necessity spiritual influence control the energies 
science. Truly, Coleridge remarks, “all the products the mere 
understanding partake and Lord Bacon still more ap- 
propriately observes, “in knowledge, without love, there ever 
something malignity.” 

But there another important fact this subject. The general 
diffusion scientific knowledge through community can never take 
place without the aid Christianity. may aristocracy 
learning, the case just quoted, but religion alone will provide 
for general education. Left the influence any other principle, 
the favored and enlightened few will keep down and oppress the 
ignorant masses. education found only connection-with 
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revelation. the history the world; and analysis 
human nature shows that must so. Hence every philoso- 
pher, who friend his species, will feel his duty promote 
the diffusion Christianity well science. Thus only can 
the greatest good secured the whole. 

The third means ascertaining and settling the principles that 
should regulate the intercourse and feelings the theologian and phi- 
losopher, appeal history and observation. 

thus learn the results many well-tried experiments this 
and these should have all the force and incorpo- 
rated into the code mutually obligatory principles. They are 
more certain than the priort deductions already considered, and 
could wish that space would allow fuller enumeration what 
has thus been taught. 

One the principles thus developed, the danger exalting 
philosophy above revelation. Unhappily, can hardly glance 
page ecclesiastical history, without finding instructive examples. 
Perhaps the Platonizing tendencies the Christian Fathers for many 
centuries, are the most striking illustration former times. 
hardly strange that those who came out the schools philosophy 
into the school Christ, should gratified find, and ready 
suppose they could find, correspondence between the doctrines 
their old and new masters. And how natural, such case, 
commodate the principles the new leader those the old one; 
rather exalt the teachings the first above those the last. 
Thus did the Fathers; and though Platonism was again and again 
driven out the church, again and again was brought back, de- 
manding from time time new exorcism. 

But though this incubus rested the church for many centu- 
ries, and often well nigh stopped its breath, modern divines seem 
have gained little wisdom the severe lesson. Plato and Aristotle, 
indeed, longer vex the church name. But their spirit, like 
the exorcised demon old, walking through dry places and seeking 
rest vain, has commissioned seven other spirits return into the 
sacred enclosure, not merely modify Christianity, but expel it. 
Hence, modern theological literature, have profound works 
the object prove the Gospel fable; treatises 
any and lives Christ, from which 
Christ excluded. Instead one two leaders, old, now 
have scores. Having the shoulders those old giants, Plato and 
Aristotle, stand upon and start from, only necessary 
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provided with huge pair transcendental wings seem very 
Jarge wondering world, they soar away into the mysterious 
ether, into which those old giants found difficult rise, because 
the clogs common sense bung heavily upon them. 

Justice requires add, this connection, that the 

has thus been exalted above revelation often and 
not that induction, but abstraction; not that Bacon 

and Newton, and Whewell, but that Hobbes, and Dide- 
know that there always has been, and still strong jeal- 
ousy physical science, were hostile religion; but where 
the evidence such hostility? What philosopher the Bacon- 
jan school has ever erected within the church tower that over- 
and overawed Christianity itself, and made resort for 
those too proud submit revealed truth? But how often has 
the deductive philosophy done this? Divines seem prone forget 
the distinction drawn with such vigorous hand Isaac Taylor: 
“The entire mass intellectual and theological philosophy,” says 
he, “divides itself into two claims, the one irreconcilably opposed 
the other. The first is, its spirit and all its doctrines, consen- 
with human feelings and interests. The second is, both 
and its several parts, paradoxical. The first the philo- 
modesty, inquiry, induction and belief. The second 
the philosophy abstraction, opposed induction; and im- 
pudence opposed respectful attention nature and ,to evi- 
dence. The first takes natural and mathematical science the 
-hand, observes the same methods, labors promote the same ends, 
and the systems are never variance. The second stands, ruffian- 
like, upon the road knowledge, and denies progress the human 
mind. first shows interminable and practicable, though 
difficult ascent. The second leads the brink abyss, into 
which reason and hope must together plunge. The first grave, 
laborious, and productive. The second ends jest, which man 
and the world and its Maker are the subject.” 

instructive fact taught history and observation, the 
Strong tendency substitute dogmatic and denunciatory spirit for 
knowledge and argument. Men superior intellect and extensive 
erudition, are very apt this, respect subjects which they 
never given special attention. Some new science discovery 
has been brought forward such aspect, seems the theologian 
conflict with religion. has never studied the science, may 
and: cannot therefore hold argument the subject. But 
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feels deeply the wound inflicted revelation; and cannot sit 
still and see that cause suffer, which loves well. denounces 
the new discovery, therefore, and gives doubtful intimation that 
its advocates are sceptics, trusting his reputation theologian 
enforce his opinion upon the public. Some, whose organ ven- 
eration large, swallow the ex-cathedra judgment with wry 
faces. Others, more discerning, see through the ruse, and sigh over 
human weakness. Scientific men look upon the whole with silent 
contempt, nor deign attempt answer dogmatism and personal 
abuse. 

Sometimes, however, scene equally absurd witnessed the 
other side. scientific man, desirous extending his discoveries 
into the domain religion, ventures upon interpretations Scrip- 
ture, statements doctrine, that show him quite ignorant both. 
The practised theologian points out the fallacy his reasoning 
clearly wound his pride. But instead generously confessing 
his error, resorts charges bigotry, narrow mindedness, and 
ignorance science; and dogmatically maintains that science 
followed, whatever becomes revelation. shows towards 
and its defenders the same bitter, bigoted spirit which censures 
his opponents. Their arguments cannot answer, because 
has never studied hermeneutics theology. And wraps him- 
‘self the cloak self-conceited wisdom, and substitutes con- 
tempt for logic. Men talk much the 
were the quintessence gall. But really, the scientificum 
often much more concentrated mixture. The most illiberal 
all bigots, are those who fancy themselves the very pinks liber- 
and pride never assumes such lofty airs, when carls the 
lip the self-satisfied philosopher, who Christian 
humility. 

The disastrous influence mutual jealousy and hard speeches, 
between theologians and philosophers, third lesson most impres- 
sively taught history and observation. Although many distin- 
guished divines have been eminent philosophers, and science 
largely indebted the clerical profession, yet, general, the two 
‘classes have kept very much apart from each other. This partic- 
ularly the case respect the cultivators physicial science. 
they have impression that theologians feel sympathy 
with their pursuits, and are not only ignorant science, but preju- 
diced against it, unfriendly religion. And the fact that few 
‘in the ministerial office regard attention natural science, the 
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ministry, entirely appropriate, fosters this false notion. But 

awakens deep prejudices these scientific minds against clergymen, 

because they cannot see why the ministers God should not take 

interest enough his material works study them. Prejudice pre- 

vents that intimate acquaintanceship which would its cure. 

engenders distrust and produces severe judgments, and keeps those 

apart who should cordial friends, because they are both engaged 

the same great business developing the works and ways the 

Almighty. 

This jealousy and want acquaintance with each other produces 

the part theologians, who, also, become censorious 

and distrustful men science. They learn that some such are 

sceptics, and they presume that nearly all are. Hence, when some 

new scientific discovery announced, which seems unfavorable 

its bearings upon revelation, theologians are once suspicious that 

though the greater probability is, that its bearings upon religion 

never entered his mind. too often, such cases, the zealous 

vindicator the truth throws out such insinuation the public 
ear, and the scientific man not meek Christian, the ungenerous 

suggestion may convert into enemy the faith, one who before 
was only negligent it, indifferent towards it. 

But this not the worst it. Such course produces convic- 
tion the public mind, that men science teach one thing, and 
theologians another. can there doubt that there strong 
disposition among intelligent men, who are not pious, take sides 
with science, even when seems hostile revelation; and thus may 
the severe and unfounded judgment the theologian, respect 
science, confirm and multiply men sceptical views. 

This point may illustrated the history geology. Ever 
since Cowper, his oft quoted lines, charged geologists with digging 
and boring the order disprove the history Moses, 
almost all subsequent writers have repeated the accusation; and 
doubt not that the almost universal belief now, is, that the works 
geologists abound with open covert attacks upon revelation. But 
the impression entirely erroneous. perhaps four out five 
those works, you will find able attempts reconcile the facts 
geology with Scripture; but have never met with single attempt, 
any language, any respectable geologist, adduce the facts 
the science the discredit revelation. Many them are, doubt- 
less, sceptical but they have not done this thing, they are charged. 
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Yet probably will require another quarter century rid the 
public mind this false 

Now all these false notions would avoided, men 
and theologians would cultivate close acquaintance. men 
science were often come into contact with divines, instead 
ing them narrow-minded, bigoted, and unfriendly, they now 
pose, they would, general, gratified their enlarged and 
eral views, their ability and candor looking scientific truth, 
their ardent all kinds knowledge, and cordial efforts 
promote it; and many they would find successful and eminent 
cultivators science. like manner would scientific men appear 
quite different light theologians. subtle and de- 
signing enemies Christianity, they would find many its firm 
friends; and nearly all for revelation the highest re« 
spect. Their chief fault is, that their ardent and exclusive 
tion science, they are apt neglect that higher attention 
gion which its claims demand; charge, however, which fear lies 
equally against most other classes society. They would find, 
fact, almost without exception, that these men were ready publicly 
express their regard for religion; and while they would contend 


How easy would substantiate these statements quotations from 
the most eminent geological writers the last fifty years; such Jameson, 
Silliman, Buckland, Coneybeare, Mantell, Sedgwick, Lyell, Maccullock, Miller, 
etc. But will refer only recent work two eminent French geologists, 
D’Orbigny and Gente, published Paris, 1851, entitled, Geologie ap- 
pliquie aux Arts Agriculture.” Coming from city generally regarded 
the centre European scepticism, and whose learned men have been consid- 
ered unfriendly the Bible, gratifying find that these authors, 
laborious attempt bring revelation and geology into harmony, pass the follow- 
ing noble eulogium upon the sacred volume. 
view the chronological agreement between Genesis and the most au- 
thentic geological facts, cannot but accord this mysterious book, something 
profound and supernatural. the mind not convinced, least bows rev- 
erently before such writings, brought out age when cannot suppose the 
first elements the natural sciences were known, and which embraces devel- 
opment the principal events which our globe has been the theatre. 
find Genesis something simple, touching, and superior, respect 
morality and philosophy, that the sceptic, astonished moreover the genius 
that could foretell facts which scientific researches should demonstrate many 
ages afterwards, forced acknowledge that there is, this book, the 
inspiration, secret and inspiration, which cannot com- 
prehend, which cannot explain, but which strongly affects him, presses upon 
him, and controls him.” 107. 
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for the fullest liberty investigation into every department 
ture, they would resent the charge intentionally aiming injure 
the credit and authority revelation. 
mistake not, reference the British Association for the 
advancement science, will not only confirm these suggestions, but 
show that British divines are ahead Americans this subject. 
That Association embraces all the most eminent scientific men 
the kingdom, well many from the continent; and they meet. 
yearly, spend week together scientific discussions. Here 
might expect, anywhere among the cultivators physical science, 
exhibition religious scepticism. But the fact is, decidedly 
religious tone has always been exhibited that meeting. When- 
ever fitting opportunity presented, the addresses the presiding 
officer, and the members, have exhibited spirit not only religious 
the general sense the term, but its Christian sense. Said 
Sir Ingliss, the president 1847, will only add firm 
belief, that every advance our knowledge the natural world, 
will, rightly directed the spirit true humility, and with 
prayer for God’s blessing, advance knowledge himself, 
and will prepare receive his revelation his will with 
reverence.” echoing similar sentiments from Dr. Abercrombie 
the meeting Edinburgh, 1834, Professor Sedgwick remarked, 
that “the pursuits science, instead leading infidelity, have 
contrary tendency; they tend rather strengthen religious princi- 
ple, and confirm moral conduct. 

One the most gratifying features the meeting this body 
Edinburgh, 1850, which had the pleasure attendihg, was the 
strong religious influence which was manifested. This resulted, 
part, perhaps, from the fact that the meeting was presided over 
that truly Christian philosopher, Sir David Brewster. But his noble 
address was warmly seconded others. Said Dr. Robinson, the 
eminent astronomer, complimenting Dr. Mantell’s lecture the 
gigantic extinct birds New Zealand, “this lecture speaks 
God: yea more, speaks Jesus Christ,” —alluding the 
fact that these birds were discovered missionaries; and that sen- 
timent was warmly cheered the immense audience, more than 
one thousand persons, embracing some twenty the nobility, 
hundred members the Royal Societies England and Scotland, 
sixty professors the Universities and Colleges, hundred physi- 
cians, and hundred clergymen. Aye, hundred clergymen; and 
the fact discover the main secret the religious tone that 
16* 
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these meetings. And here is, seems 
our British brethren ate ahead this country. For there ig. 
also American Scientific Association, essentially the same 
the British. has now been existence twelve years, 
have attended all its annual meetings, save two; nor have 
seen any other feeling manifested than respect for religion. 
sorry say, that have met there only very few 
brethren. they desire witness this body decided 
influence favor religion exhibited the other side the 
Atlantic, they have only attend its meetings and take active 
part its labors. 

fourth lesson taught history and observation, is, that 
philosophy nor biblical interpretation have yet arrived 
and unchangeable state. 

Mathematics the only science that can lay claim infallibility; 
and even this admits progress; that new religious applications 
may arise from new researches. The other sciences range widely 
along the scale probability and certainty their conclusions, 
Many points them all, and some nearly every point, admit 
further such may considerably modify their religious 
bearings. Let the history philosophy, even the exact sciences, 
and eminently the psychological and moral, teach how vain 
the pretence that they can assume new phase relation reli- 
gion. How cautious, therefore, should the philosopher be, distin- 
guish between the settled and the changeable principles science, 
before pronounces any them collision with inspired truth. 

the other hand, however, let the theologian remember, that, 
though the principles the Bible infallible and unchangea- 
ble, not its interpretation. Passing the wild rationalistic 
theory accommodation biblical hermeneutics, still true, that 
many principles their science, exegetical writers are not agreed. 
The result diversity signification, when they interpret the Word 
God. avoid misapprehension, let avow conviction, 
that, far the essentials salvation are concerned, the Bible 
honest Christian men, can conceal these great truths. 
they stand out the Scriptures, that needs 
rules make them intelligible, save what common sense and com- 


mon honesty supply and hence sophistries the interpreter can 


long conceal them from the people. But very different the case 
with some those parts Scripture understood, and 
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others, which cannot understood till researches and discoveries 
philology, history, and science, have given the clue. long 
these discoveries continue made, will the meaning some 

Scripture liable modification; and present these 
pranches learning are far enough from perfection. impossi- 
ble, therefore, that the meaning some portions Scripture should 
not receive some modifications for long time come; and does 
the most injury the cause religion, who rejects every new in- 
terpretation, and considers dangerous disturb the settled notions 
men the meaning even the less important portions 
Scripture. must have weak faith the Bible, who fears 
have every passage subjected the most thorough scrutiny, 
under the concentrated light which all literature and all science can 
pour upon it. And must have very narrow view literature 
and science, who fancies that they have done all they can elu- 
cidate the sacred text. Yet how common the notion among divines, 
that, while human science changing and restless thing,” theol- 
merely its frame-work, but its entire covering, coloring, 
and appendages, has long since received its last finish. 

The fifth lesson taught history and observation, the weak- 
ness and folly predicting apprehending injury Christianity 
from scientific discoveries. Such fears and predictions are not un- 
common. the one hand, the infidel, hasty inference, 
confident that the new discoveries will give deadly blow what 
regards false system; and exults the anticipated discom- 
fiture the Christian church. Some intelligent Christians, also, 
become alarmed the threatening aspect the new views, and 
tremble for the result. But how vain are all such fears and 
tions! the fiftieth time which Christianity has seemed 
the sanguine sceptic and the timorous believer great peril 
and yet not even outpost has been lost this guerilla warfare. 
Discoveries astronomy, geology, chemistry, and physiology, have 
often looked threatening for while; but how entirely have they 
melted away before brighter light and more careful study. More- 
over, every new assult upon Christianity seems develop its inher- 
ent strength, and weaken the power its adversaries; because, 
once discomfited, they can never rise again. will time for the 
infidel begin hope, when shall see, what has not yet seen, 
stone struck from one the bastions this massive fortress 
his And strange that any believer should anxious. 
for the fature, when the history the past shows him that every 
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science, which for time has been forced into the ranks the 
emy, and made assume hostile attitude, has, the end, turned 
out, efficient ally. 

History and observation sustain going further than this; they 
show us, that, general rule, the more threatening have been the 
developments any science its earlier periods respect Chris- 
tianity, the more strong and abundant have been its ultimate support 
religion. The introduction the Copernican 
system astronomy seemed, the divines that day, utterly 
concilable and they contended against the life 
religion were stake. Nevertheless, the demonstrations phys- 
ics triumphed over councils and but instead proving the 
death religion, what Christian does not rejoice the rich illus- 
trations and auxiliary support which revelation has derived from 
especially furnishing the commentator the true 
principle interpreting texts Scripture that relate natural phe- 
nomena. So, too, chemistry was employed for time the exult- 
ing sceptic, and the alarm the timid believer, disproving the 
future conflagration the earth. Yet not only has this envenomed 
arrow fallen harmless the ground, but the science has furnished 
materials enough for least one volume prize essay, entitled, 
Chemistry exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence God 
and other similar volumes might easily follow. During the early 
part the present century, science excited much this false 
alarm geology. But already, not mistake public opinion, 
the tables are well nigh turned, and, save here and there disconso- 
late few, who have long been chanting the death-song Christi- 
anity that they can never change their notes, the ministers Christ 
now find among the religious applications this science, rich illus- 
trations divine truths; and from the disinterred relics the deep 
bedded strata, there comes forth voice defence the peculiar 
doctrines the reformation, and new argument for the Divine 
existence. that, fact, this new field religious literature 
already becoming attractive and prolific publications. geol- 
ogy, therefore, may applied the riddle Samson: out the eater 
comes forth meat, and out the strong comes forth sweetness. 

Now view such results, may confidently predict that some 
recent and yet imperfect sciences, lying the outskirts physiology 
and psychology, although present greatly perverted sciolism, 
and made bear unfavorably both upon morals and religion, will 
the end afford support both, proportionably strong. What they 
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need now careful investigation clear-headed men the Bacon- 
jan school, who are familiar both with physical and science. 
But long have these subjects been the hands charlatans, 
men with limited and partial views, that able and respectable phi- 
losophers, especially among the clergy, shrink from their investiga- 
tion, lest the title phrenologist, mesmerist, spiritualist, 
should destroy their reputation and usefulness. ought not 
and satisfied that not until this thorough investigation takes 
place, will these branches knowledge placed upon the same sure 
footing which other departments experimental science rest. 
present, they seem like some large temple, palace, 
mostly buried rubbish, with only here and there some tower, 
minaret, column, projecting above the surface. Around these 
tached parts, groups are gathered endeavoring show that each 
tower colamn complete temple. But not till the vast piles of. 
rubbish are removed, will the real temple exhibit its true proportions. 
and character. When this done, fancy that the structure will 
found noble one, and worthy the Infinite Architect. 

have time derive only one other lesson from history and 
vation this subject. show how unwise denounce 
any new discovery, theory science, when they are first broached, 
hostile and especially take the ground that the 
new views are true, the Bible must false. There strong 
temptation this. Men ardent temperament, who love the 
Bible, when anything advanced which can construed into hos- 
tility its statements, feel all when anything suggested 
derogatory the character near friend. rush the de- 
fence without waiting for the dictates prudence, and thus may 
injure instead assisting our friend. Much more liable are 
injure the Bible. There need such haste. Christianity 
stands too firm and broad base overturned one 
hundred such blows have hitherto been aimed against it. The 
true policy wait for time, see whether fully understand 
the new views, and whether they conflict with the letter the spirit 
revelation. Suppose the theologian should take ground which 
compelled afterwards abandon, and fall with the new dis- 
covery. With how bad grace will come over the new ground 
after severely denouncing infidels, those who adopted it? How 
likely lose the public respect, and make sceptics those who 
were before only indifferent? How mortifying must have been 
the theologians who, one hundred and fifty years ago, denounced 
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astronomy, see its discoveries length introduced into the 
nac, and testifying their bigotry all classes. Who can 
that many man, despising them, was led despise the sacred 
cause which they were appointed defend? Yet the theologians, 
honestly believed that admit the earth’s annual and diurnal 
lution would overthrow the Bible. But how much better have, 
waited little before avowing their convictions. 

How little heed, however, men give the mistakes their. 
predecessors! The same eagerness and hot haste have been 
fested our own day rush into the conflict with scientific men, 
they have brought out new discoveries apparently unfriendly their 
bearing upon revelation. Divines, eager for the onset, have 
waited till they could study the subject and understand it; but have 
rushed upon the foe, confident that abstractions and denunciation, 
other weapons, they could crush him. Often have they, 
found themselves conflict with windmill, and all they have ac-. 
complished has been make themselves ridiculous, with fallen 
crest and trailing plumes they have left the field. little 
would have taught them, that sometimes least, the better 
valor discretion. 

Allow refer very recent example where the caution 
which recommend would have been wisely adopted. Some our, 
have advanced views respecting the specific unity 
unity origin the human race, that are conflict with the com- 
mon understanding revelation; and once able divines took the 
ground that such views are irreconcilably opposed the whole, 
scheme the Bible. They may so; but why declare before 
the subject has been more thoroughly discussed, and are sure that 
understand it? may turn out, and such own conviction, 
that the zodlogists have too hastily decided this question, 
they judged chiefly from facts the limited field their own 
science. Suppose should appear that eminent naturalists are 
divided opinion the subject. Suppose that, when they assert 
that there are several species men, they are unable tell what 
constitutes species, and cannot draw line distinction between 
species and varieties. Suppose that should find 
tirely disagreed the subject hybridity. Suppose should ap- 
pear that the laws distribution the species and varieties 
lower animals, which the grand argument for proving diversity 
origin the case man, should found greatly modified re- 

spect him, his cosmopolite character and ability, through supe- 
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rior mental endowments, adapt himself different circumstances. 
Suppose should find examples varieties men, who have 
passed from the highest the lowest races, save through 
the influence deteriorating causes long acting. Suppose should 
appear that ethnology and psychology are entitled much weight 
their testimony this subject and that they should 
pronounce favor unity origin. Suppose should found 
that many other elements this most difficult subject are yet not 
well enough understood reason from, and demand long and patient 
investigation. make the most unfavorable supposition, viz. that 
the preponderance evidence favors the idea diversity ori- 
gin; quite certain that must give the Bible, its more 
important doctrines? Would the discrepancy appear great, 
did when the Copernican. system was first announced? Shame 
us, that feel fearful respect God’s Word, and those eternal 
that form the groundwork the scheme salvation. Right 
that should address ourselves manfully every argument 
that bears upon revelation; but how unwise, when wholly 
necessary, take ground which may compelled with bad 
grace relinquish. 

conclusion, let recapitulate the principles, which, have 
endeavored show, should the common creed, and regulate the 
intercourse and feelings the theologian and philosopher. 

They should start with the principle, that theology entitled 
higher respect, standard appeal, than any branch knowledge 
not strictly demonstrative. 

should also admitted that, means moral reformation and 
regulator human affairs, philosophy has little comparative power. 
They can agree, also, the position, that entire harmony will 
the final result all researches philosophy and religion. 

the scientific man should granted the freest and the fullest 
liberty investigation. 

The language science and Scripture, well popular 
religious literature, require different, least modified, principles 
interpretation. 

Revelation has not anticipated scientific discovery. 

required that those who pronounce judgment points 
connection between science and revelation, should well acquainted 
both subjects. 

The facts and principles science, unprejudiced, unsophis- 
ticated mind, are favorable piety. 
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They form vast storehouse for the use natural theology. 

They light upon, and illustrate, revelation. 

The harmony science and revelation mutually 

The cultivation science, without the restraints religion, often 
‘proves very disastrous. 

The general diffusion science through community impossible 
‘without religion. 

The precise language science may useful stating the prin- 
‘ciples theology. 

History shows impressively the danger exalting philosophy 
-above revelation. 

And the evils substituting denunciatory spirit for knowledge 
argument. 

shows us, also, the evils mutual jealousy and hard speeches 
‘between theologians and philosophers. 

And the folly and weakness predicting injury revelation from 
discoveries. 

The more threatening religion the developments any science 
‘at first, the more abundant will its defence and illustration 
religion ultimately. 

Finally, unwise hastily denounce any new discovery un- 
friendly religion, and much safer wait till its nature and bear- 
ing are well understood. 

Now, conclusion, not code this description needed? 
feel the imperfection this first effort draw out; but offer 
the beginning necessary work. Had the common ground 
‘which divines and philosophers may stand, been cleared and 
marked out centuries ago, how many violations sacred charity and 
good ‘manners, how many unreasonable jealousies 
how many angry controversies might have been and how 
much nearer entire harmony might science and religion ere this 
have been brought! And how many more examples would the page 
history have presented, genuine, humble-hearted, Christian phi- 
losophers, and high-minded, liberal-hearted, philosophic divines! 

such men that are wanted the ranks science, and the 
ranks theology; and the principles, which have pointed out 
‘this time, are well adapted form them. Could excite desire 
the hearts our students theology take this high position, 
should not have written vain. For what Christian Philo- 
sopher? man who loves nature, and with untiring industry 
endeavors penetrate her mysteries. mind too large for 
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narrow too generous and frank for distorting prejudice, and too 
pure the slave appetite and passion, calmly surveys the 
phenomena nature, learn from thence the great plan the 
universe lay originally the Divine Mind. Nor does 
stop when has found out the mechanical, chemical and organic 
laws nature; but rises those higher principles which the 
moral relations man his Maker are disclosed. Hence re- 
ceives with gratitude and joy those richer disclosures truth which 
revelation, brings. its authority bows reverently and rejoic- 
and counts the best use can make science, render 
tributary revelation, and the cultivation his own piety. 
exhibits generous enthusiasm the cultivation science; 
but has stronger desire have associated with religion and 
hence cherishes high respect for those whose business 
teach it. Indeed, the noblest example true Christian philoso- 
pher seen the able and faithful minister the Gospel, who 
employs thorough knowledge science, not merely enlighten 
the ignorant, but illustrate and enforce the higher principles 
‘religion. 

the other hand, were give definition the highest 
style philosophic divine, would synonymous with that 
the Christian philosopher. should represent him one whose 
grand object glorify God the salvation men, means 
the Gospel Christ; but who made the whole circle knowledge, 
literary and scientific, subservient his great object. 

Thus may the philosopher and the theologian combined the 
same individual. And they not? ‘To whom more 
fitting interpreter nature, than him who interprets 
revelation? Were such identity more often real- 
ized, there would longer need draw out code principles 
for regulating the conduct and feelings those longer 
would like laying down set rules for regulating the conduct 
the different members the same individual, toward one another. 

If, then, the theologian and philosopher may thus identified, 
must because the principles theology are harmony with those 
philosophy. Theology does, indeed, develop principles which the 
sounding line philosophy cannot reach. But far the two 
systems can compared, they coincide. And may sure that 
whatever goes the name science, which contradicts fair and 
enlightened exhibition revealed truth, only false 
develop this harmony should object the Christian minis- 
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try, second only importance its first aim, that the 
salvation men. Indeed, enlightened this day the popular 
mind matters science, that large class intelligent men 
not listen the claims Christianity till they are satisfied does 
not conflict with science. gratifying find our young brethren, 
they issue yearly from our Theological Institutions, well quali- 
fied, their enlarged and accurate knowledge both science and 
theology, engage successfully this noble work. bid them 
God speed it; and does the voice history. For tells them 
that the issue every assault upon religion, with weapons drawn 
from science, has been bring revelation and philosophy into closer 
agreement; and hence may confidently anticipate ultimate and 
entire harmony. gratifying, also, remember, amid all the 
conflicts opinion earth, that all truth originally sprang from the 
same pure source —the Infinite Mind. enters this world, 
its rays are separated, colored and distorted, the media through 
which they pass; human ignorance, prejudice, pride and 
the noble work committed divines and philosophers, 
prepare and adjust the rectifying glasses reason and 
that they shall collect and rearrange these scattered rays into pure 
and uncolored beam, that shall spread the light heaven over the 
darkness earth. Oh! look down the vista years, the sweet 
vision rises before me. The storm conflicting opinions has passed 
by, and hear only the distant dying thunder, while the spent light- 
ning plays harmlessly around the horizon. The sun truth looks 
forth glory behind the retiring cloud, whose face has painted 
bow harmonious colors—a sign peace the world, its 
evening comes on, and pledge the cloudless and immortal day 
that succeed. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
NOTICES NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Native Syriac LExicons GRAMMARS. 


Journal the German Oriental Society (Zeitschrift der 
Gesellschaft) for 1848, No. contains much information 
the above subject, which cannot fail interest many readers the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, well the philologists Germany. particulars are 
communicated the celebrated Syriac scholar, Prof. Bernstein, the 
University Breslau, and Mr. Butrus Bistany, learned native the 
service the American missionaries Beirfit, whose communication 
given Arabic, with German translation Dr. Von Mehren. is, 
however, the well known literary zeal the distinguished missionary, 
Eli Smith, that are indebted for the Arabic account, written apparently 
his request, and transmitted him the German Society, accompanied 
with this note: You are aware that Syriac the ecclesiastical and literary 
language the large sect Maronites this country, who have several 
institutions which taught. has occurred me, that brief notice 
the Dictionaries and Grammars used them might acceptable the 
some them may possibly even not have found their way 
Europe. accordingly enclose brief notice them Arabic, Mr. 
Butrus Bistany, who was for eight years connected with the Seminary 
first pupil, and afterwards teacher, and now teacher 
our Seminary ’Abeih.” 


Bistany’s Account. 


There are four Lexicons the Syriac language use the learned 
schools the Maronites, Mount Lebanon. 

The and the most comprehensive one, called them Kermsedde, 
after the name small town the neighborhood Tripolis, belonging 
the district because the author this Lexicon was Maro- 
nite that town. compass, comes near the large Arabic-Latin Lexi- 
con Freytag; and very seldom found, that only two copies 
have come knowledge: one the Seminary ’Ain-Warka, the other 
the Seminary Mar ’Abda Harhareyya; nor have heard the exist- 
ence other copies. said the author, that was man pene- 
trating mind and extraordinary memory. explains the Syriac means 
Syriac, and only occasionally uses Arabic explanations. often sup- 
ports his explanations with proof-passages from the poets the Syriac lan- 
guage, such Ephraim Syrus, Jacob Nisibis, ete. The words incorpo- 
rated his book are confined the pure Syriac, did not permit 
himself adduce the Greek words adopted into the Syriac, and frequent 
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occurrence later writings. Without doubt grand help and 
comparable guide for any one, who wishes dive into the ocean the 
Syriac tongue, and penetrate into the meanings its words, know 
how the more ancient writers have applied this but especially for 
every one who wishes read the works Mar Ephraim, the Syrian, and 
his contemporary Syrian philosophers. far know, this book hag 
not yet been made known Europe, and have evidence that copy 
exists there. wonder that the Europeans have till now overlooked 
it, although one might buy it, get copied, for about 100 Frank Talari, 
2000 Piasters [equal about £15 sterling, $75.] 

The second commonly called the great Lexicon for though smaller 
than the first, yet not unfrequently words are found it, which are wanting 
the other. The student finds handy for finding out the words and their 
meanings, since briefly and clearly explains the Syriac means Ara- 
bic. The only copy it, that know of, which made 
use studying the Syriac. the contents this copy are given 
Latin translation the margin. Only occasionally 
quoted from the masters the and the foreign Greek words, 
those only are given, which are universally known, and have become natur- 
alized from their frequent use Syriac authors. 

The third Bar-Bahlul. size this only two-thirds the second, but 
yet contains nearly three-fourths its words, since proof-passages 
cited, but simply the words and their explanations are presented. All the 
explanations are Arabic. Perhaps embraces all the Greek words 
adopted into the Syriac; and this respect very useful, and 
liked the poets now living, who, for want fine thoughts, are content 
with dark words. [See more below about Bar-Bahlul.] 

The fourth short compend, and suffices only for the reading easy 
works the language. 

From the above appears that there not all Syria Arabic-Syriac 
but all these Lexicons begin with the Syriac, and explain 
means Arabic. Hence one who knows only the Arabic word 
not able know the corresponding term Syriac. Yet perception 
the urgent need such help has late led contrivance like that which 
Freytag has used his Arabic-Latin Lexicon, namely, putting the 
words alphabetical order and adding numbers for reference. 

the Grammars, those use are already known Europeans, such 
the small and the large, one one Abra- 
ham and one Joseph There are only two 
besides, namely, the Grammar Peter Tula, and that Antonius Shah- 
wan Ghusta; the former rarely occurring, but the latter frequently, being 
the first book which the children study the Seminaries for this language. 


See Hoffmanni Gram. Syriaca, smaller Bar-Hebraeus was pub- 
lished Bertheau, Gotmuged, 1843. 
See Hoffmanni Gr. Syr. 49. 48. Ibid. 50. 
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corrected and improved edition the latter has been made Arabic, 
Arsenius El-Fachuri, which passes for new work, and also bears his name, 
and now used the Seminaries, preference the older work known 
the name El-Shahwani. 


Dr. account the MSS. Bar-Bahlul. 

The Lexicon Joshua Isa (Jesus) Nes- 
torian the middle the 10th century (see Assemani Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis, 257), the most thorough and comprehensive among the Dic- 
tionaries prepared for their own language Syrian scholars, and forms 
most important store-house, which indispensable Syriac lexicographer 
and philologist. was written Bar-Bahlul, Babel, Bagdad, ac- 
cording notice found after the preface the two Bodleian MSS. (No. 
119 and 121) the Lexicon Bar-Ali. 

Bar-Bahlul’s work, only five copies are found Europe, which 
are preserved four Libraries. 

Two copies are the Bodleian Oxford, namely, Cod. Hunt. 157, 
with the Arabic written Arabic characters, and Cod. Marsh. 198, with 
the Arabic Syriac characters. [See more about these Bib. 
Sacra for 1848, 

One copy the University Library Cambridge, written from the 
same codex, the same style, and the same hand, the 2nd Bodleian 
copy just mentioned. [See Bib. Sacra, loc. cit.] 

The fourth copy belongs the Bibliotheca Laurentiana Florence. 
agrees almost entirely with the two last named MSS., especially the Can- 
tabrigian, and like them written Carshun, e., having the Arabic 
Syriac letters. 

The fifth copy found four vols. 4to, the Library the Propa- 
ganda Rome. The Arabic written Arabic characters, like the first 
named Bodleian above (Cod. Hunt. 157); and the MS. seems old, judging 
from its appearance and style penmanship, which comes near the so- 
called Chaldaic; but Dr. could not ascertain its date, because the fourth 
volume could not found when was there. Subsequently was indeed 
found again, but then could not get permission from the authorities 
that Jesuit Establishment examine the MS. more closely, and compare 
with his own!! has the same Arabic preface the Bodleian Cod. 
Hunt. 157, and agrees with the whole, but simpler and often shorter 
its explanations, and superior its arrangements. Dr. has compared 
half page his own MS. (p. 418) with this, and marked the variations 
with green ink the margin. 

This MS. the possession Dr. complete transcript the best 
Bodleian (Cod. Hunt. 157), which made his own expense, 1836, 


with the literary assistance his two learned young friends, Dr.’s 


and The transcript accurately made, and beautifully written, 
comprising 1001 pages folio. 
Dr. Behnsch transcribed also for Dr. the 2nd Bodleian MS. (Cod. 
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Marsh. 198) far the end the letter and then compared 
his copy with the above mentioned Cambridge inserting the variations 
red ink. This transcript consists 701 pages folio, 203 which have 
been compared Dr. Bernstein himself with the Florentine codex, and 
the variations marked with green ink. 

Without reckoning his own labor, Dr. estimates that has cost him 
5000 Thalers [equal about £700 $3500] obtain all this store 
manuscript treasure, with the view enabling himself produce, the 
fullest and most reliable form, the great Syriac-Latin Lexicon, which 
has been engaged for upwards twenty-five years, and which was recently 
announced course publication (see Bib. Sac. for 1852, 
earnestly hoped that this mighty labor lifetime will yet ac- 
complished, and not prove abortive, like too many undertakings the 
learned Germans. 

view the facts communicated above, regard the invaluable 
Lexicons, hid yet the schools Mount Lebanon, but not hard 
obtain, the wistful inquiry cannot who will the Ameri- 
can Mecenas procure the first copies? what well endowed Library 
will first secure these treasures for the New World Dr. Davies, Mon- 
treal. 


ANCIENT 


this handsome volume Dr. Coleman has presented the Christian 
public, not revision, but recasting his Antiquities the Christian 
Church,” published Andover, 1841. Between these two works 
also sent forth two editions his Apostolical and Primitive Church, Pop- 
ular its Government and Simple its Worship.” The writing the 
latter work lead him fresh examination the constitution, worship and 
rites the primitive church. the course these studies, the original 
compilation the antiquities the church has been entirely remodelled, 
great extent rewritten, and repeatedly revised, with additions and omis- 
sions, until has assumed the character independent work, rather than 
the form reprint the former edition.” 

regard this new work one great value and importance. does 
not supersede the author’s Primitive Church,” but completes it. 
the fruit laborious and conscientious research. based upon dili- 
gent study the sources Christian and presents the re- 
sults form better adapted our practical needs than any similar work. 
clear, and also candid, its statements. Simple, almost inartificial, 
its arrangement, such work not only the theological student, but 
also the private Christian, may read with interest and advantage. 


Ancient Christianity Exemplified the Private, Domestic, Social and 
Civil Life the Primitive Christians, and the Original Institution, Offices, 
Ordiances and Rites the Church. Lyman Coleman. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, Grambo Co. 1852. 645. 
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The best and most needed portion the work that which treats the 

vernment and worship the primitive Christian church. Our stand- 
point,” the author says, that decided dissenter from the dogmas and 
doctrines episcopacy and prelacy respecting the government, worship, 
discipline and usages the apostolical and primitive churches. essen- 
tially that Planck, Augusti, Neander, Bohmer, and generally 
the German archaeologists, from whose works this manual has been chiefly 
compiled.” And the names the professed archaeologists might ad- 
ded those nearly all the later ecclesiastical historians Germany, well 
as-of the great body the reformers. Only such covertly openly hold 
the identity, matters ecclesiastical, the voice God and the voice 
the church, apostolical tradition unknown writing, can main- 
tain proper historical grounds the real divine institution the Episco- 
pate, separate order. The portions Dr. Coleman’s work which 
the results his investigations the constitution and rites the primitive 
church are most definitely recorded may found pages 196 seq. 
129. 157 seq. 230. 275. 299 seq. 368 seq. 407. 

The order which the numerous topics necessarily embraced such 
work are treated, the following. What relates the religious, social and 
civil life the primitive Christians, given the first five chapters. The 
general condition the church described the sixth; the eighth section 
the chapter, the doctrinal peculiarities the Christian church 
should have been glad see treated fuller manner, introduced all. 
Chapter VII. upon the names and classes Christians. Chapters VIII. 
the clergy, the different orders, election, ordination, ete. Chap- 
ter XIII. treats churches and sacred places, with plans” from Rhein- 
wald. ‘This part contains incidental notices early Christian art, which 
might profitably expanded into distinct chapter. From Chapter 
XVIII. the various parts religious worship are considered, the prayers, 
psalmody, use the Scriptures, homilies, including sections the 
liturgies and ancient creeds; several the latter are given full, though 
not the Athanasian, and should have been glad see fuller compari- 
son the different forms the Apostle’s creed. distinction, 
such made Hahn, his Bibliothek der Symbole,” ought, for clear- 
ness, made between the Creed and the Regula Fidei;” what are 
here given the Creeds Irenaeus, Tertullian and Origen, would then 
come under the latter designation. The Rites the Church, including 
discipline, are given Ch. XIX.— Ch. Councils; 
XXV., Funeral Ceremonies; the Festivals the Church. 
Under Christmas, 548, would have been well notice Dr. Jarvis’s 
elaborate attempt, his History,” verify the 
25th Dec. the actual day the nativity, for though argument 
resting assumptions, the most considerable our recent literature. 

The work concluded chapters, the Armenians, Rev. 
Dwight, missionary the Nestorian church, Rev. 
Perkins, and the Sacred Seasons the Puritans, our 
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Fasts and Thanksgivings, have the fullest account yet given, written 
Rev. Joseph Felt, the distinguished antiquary, Boston. Would that 
might soon have from the same faithful hand the whole history the 
New England churches. The Index Authorities fifteen closely printed 
pages, Councils alphabetical order, full chronological Index from 
Rheinwald, somewhat altered, and copious General Index, conclude the 
volume. And, from the end the beginning, Introduction fif. 
teen pages describes the chief works, German and English, relating the 
subject. 

That such work this, composed truly historical and scientific 
spirit, and resting upon the theological principles our evangelical churches, 
needed, and will cordially welcomed, not doubt. ought 
familiar work our theological students, and our ministry. the 
controversy with the prelatists and Romanists, our chief danger 
superficial study the historical data and testimonies. Many will perhaps 
think that the work Dr. Coleman has too much polemic tendency, 
and that occasional phrases betray the ardor the disputant. But, our 
present exigencies, was hardly possible write otherwise. For its 
carefulness citation, for giving the chronology its authorities, which 
respect the more elaborate treatise Bingham often fault, and for its 
general fidelity, deserves high praise. hope that may find its way, 
manual, into all our Theological Seminaries, for, even where touches 
upon points difference among Evangelical Christians, cautious and 
fair. 

The general order which the topics are treated, may inferred 
from our summary, natural and simple. better begin such work 
with the religious life the Christian,” than with the superior orders 
the clergy.” both more Christian and more historical. more syste- 
matic arrangement, distribution, the main groups subjects, somewhat 
the manner Rheinwald’s admirable Kirchliche which 
this respect unsurpassed, would have added the scientific character 
the although for practical use the plan adopted adequate. 
quite good the method Riddle, much better than that Prof. Henry 
his abridgment Bingham (Phil. 1838), and greatly superior the plan 
adopted Bates’s College Lectures Christian Antiquities and the Ri- 
tual the English Church,” which retains the old method question and 
answer. When student far enough advanced study Christian Anti- 
quities, ought presumed able infer the questions from the text. 

adds the recommendation Dr. Coleman’s book, that the publishers 
have issued very handsome style, and that printed, far 
have noticed, with great accuracy. 


i 


JU. ALLGEMEINE GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTLICHEN 
LIGION UND 


the last volume Neander’s immortal work, edited from his pa- 
pers Schneider, who also attended the publication the last 
editions Neander’s monographs Chrysostom, Bernhard and Tertullian. 
has apparently executed his laborious task with the greatest care, giving 
much Neander was possible the fragmentary state the prepa- 
rations for considerable part the volume. 

The work divided into two chief parts: The History the Papacy 
and the Church Constitution the Beginning the Council Basle. 
The History Theology and Doctrine, the same period (1294 1431). 

The first portion (pp. 252) was left most fully prepared for the press. 
The general character the whole period described transitional, and 
this especially seen the history the Papacy. The life Boniface 
VIII. and his contests with Philip the Fair; the struggle between the Italian 
and French parties the choice the transference the papal 
residence Avignon 1309; the bold stand Marsilius Padua, 
fensor pacis,” against the papal intolerance and claims; the schism the 
church for forty years (1376 1416); Gerson’s reformatory principles and 
writings; the Council Pisa, and the Council Costnitz; these are among 
the subjects thoroughly discussed, under the general point view the 
waning influence the papal authority. Neander’s candor and mildness 
make his testimony the dreadful corruptions this portion the history 
the church the more emphatic and decisive. And the critical skill with 
which analyzes and brings light the reforming movements, already be- 
gun, confirms anew his value church historian, and adds the weight 
the argument for the necessity that reformation, whose history, 
was not spared narrate. 

The second portion the work, intrinsically the most important, and the 
most congenial Neander, not executed with equal completeness and 
symmetry. Nearly hundred pages are devoted the reforming move- 
ments England, especially the life and doctrine Wiclif. Neander’s 
chief authority here the life Wiclif Dr. Vaughan, published 
1830, which new and more complete edition is, are glad see, an- 
nounced. Then come the tendencies reform Bohemia, including the 
life John Huss, which was fully written out, though not entirely ready for 
the press. The words and deeds the predecessors Huss, Milie, arch- 
deacon Prague, Conrad Waldhausen, the Augustinian priest, and 


Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche. Von Dr. Au- 
gust Neander. [General History the Christian Religion and Church. Dr. 
August Neander. Vol. VI., which contains the History the Church from 
Boniface VIII. the Council Basle. The eleventh part the whole work.] 
Hamburg, bei Friedrich Perthes. 1852. pp. xxxiv. 805. 
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especially Matthias Janow, are fully described. And Huss 
that truly great martyr, whom Luther said Existimo Hus suo 
sanguine peperisse Euangelion,” have the fullest and most inspiring 
rative that has yet been composed. While has not received from the hand 
the master that last revision, which necessary the perfection the 
form, yet the soul the historian there its freshness and glow; the 
Christian fire still burning his very heart. Through three hundred 
pages follow the career John Huss, moves like prophet among 
the corruptions his times; and from his courage and his faith, his doctrine 
and his love, learn new Christian truth, and Christian heroism. 

Upon the last portion his work, Friends God Germany,” 
Neander was still engaged when was called from the scene his earthly 
toils. was communing with Nicholas Basle, with John Ruysbweh 
Brussels, with John Tauler Strasburg, with Henry Suso Suabia, the 
contemplative minds the 13th and 14th centuries; was drawing from 
the dark recesses mediaeval times their hidden gems, which sparkle even 
now they greet the light; when was himself called higher 
ship, where the faith which lived lost the sight for which 
craved. 

From the accomplished translator the other volumes hope that 
may soon have this last legacy Neander. 


IV. WISSENSCHAFTLICHE 


volume, 268 pages, chiefly made the Essays which Nean- 
der read the public sessions the Berlin Academy Sciences. Seve- 
ral them have already appeared the Collections” the Academy; 
some these were also separately printed. None the treatises 
Neander read the have been found among his manuscripts, 

The first article these remains the Address which gave upon his 
reception into the Academy, 4th July, 1839. briefly states the points 
connection between theology and the other sciences, show why 
logian might have place among academicians. Characteristics Eusta- 
thius Thessalonica his Reformatory tendency,” the subject the 
next treatise. the basis edition the works the Archbishop 
Thessalonica, who also famous for his commentary Homer, published 
from manuscripts 1832. these, fresh light was cast upon the moral 
condition the Greeks the twelfth century. Their debased condition, 
and the efforts Eustathius raise them up, are skilfully portrayed. The 
characteristics New Platonism, and Gnosticism, are admirably brought 
out the next treatise, the historical importance the 9th book the 
second Ennead his book against the Gnostics.” This 
valuable appendix Neander’s Church History these subjects, which, 


Wissenchaftliche Abhandlungen, von Dr. August Neander. Herausgegeben 
von Jacobi. Berlin, 1851. 
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they were among the first, they were among the most favorite points 
his investigation. come down the scholastic philosophy the essay 
the the virtues Thomas Aquinas, and the relation these 
ethical definitions the philosophical positions antiquity which they 
are conflict between the spirit the ancient world, and the 
spirit Christianity, runs through the history the Christian church. 
the Reformation the latter obtained the full victory. What false the 
ethics Aquinas, ascribed his taking his principles from the an- 
cient Greek philosophy, which contained elements opposed the true nature 
the Christian system. 

The most interesting portions this volume are found perhaps the two 
succeeding essays Pascal; one, the historical importance Pascal’s 
Thoughts, especially for the philosophy religion the other, Pascal’s 
mode viewing what peculiar Christianity its relations the world 
general, and what universal religipus consciousness.” Pascal’s 
real system, have here admirable exposition, colored indeed the 
peculiarities Neander, but still brought out its integrity, and its full 
significancy. work Pascal superior its details, and gives 
more the man. brings once into communion with the very 
soul that sublime ascetic who Christ the end and centre 
that knows Him, knows the ground all. Those that err, err because 
they know not one two things. man may know God, without knowing 
his own misery, and his own misery, without knowing God; but man can 
know Christ, without knowing the same time God and his own misery.” 

The other treatises which Neander read before the Academy bear the 
titles: Matthias Janow, herald the German reformation, and repre- 
sentative the new principle thereby introduced into the history the 
and the elements from which the doctrines the Yezidees appear 
have proceeded,” one the best expositions this difficult subject. 

The remainder the volume made articles, which the author 
contributed the Deutsche Zeitschrift,” 1850. The first discusses the 
Greek ethics, compared with the Christian, and gives for his purpose suf- 
ficient account the Stoical philosophy, the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems, and the New Platonism, exhibiting their defects, well their 

-excellencies, and the light cast upon them the divine morality the 
Christian system. will well repay the study, especially those who think 
that the best systems ethics are still found the classic writers. 
And last all, fitting close the work, “the past half century 
present times.” The growing freedom Christianity from all 
external restraint its key-note: “In that true freedom, the harmony 
the soul with Christianity, the new creation the future, whose germs are 
found the half century which going its grave, will shape itself, 
rious over the powers darkness, and the powers anarchy. Dazu helfe 
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the last work the critic Tiibingen, and one which hig 
critical powers, and his historical and speculative ability, appear the best 
advantage. His theories are kept more reserve than many his pre- 
vious writings. 

The real object the work show under what general points view 
ecclesiastical history should composed, what are the ideas, rather, what 
the idea, which all the details should subordinated, and which should 
give the narrative its proper shape. answer the question: How 
should church history 

With this view, Dr. Baur reviews the chief productions church 
tory from the earliest times, giving the the different epochs, 
for the narrative the its epochs well the history itself, 
criticising the different ecclesiastical historians, says, that three points 
are considered: the individuality the historians; those common 
characteristics which they may separated into groups; and the rela- 
tion these groups each other, that they may seen constitute 
successive yet connected epochs the science church history. 

carrying out this comprehensive critical plan, from the mass histori- 
ans selects those who may fairly considered representations the 
different methods and periods, and gives critical analysis, not their 
works detail, but the general points view under which their works 
have been composed. For every great theological, and even philosophhical, 
tendency has, and must have, its own church shapes, strives 
shape, the facts history, according its principles; shows what the 
facts mean the light those principles. 

the body the work the church historians are separated into six dis- 
tinct groups, which are successive, both the order time, and the 
order philosophical arrangement. ‘These are classified under the follow- 
ing heads: the Old Catholic View History; the Reformation and the 
Old Protestant View History (as seen the Magdeburg Centuries”) 
the Opposition the Centuries” from the Catholic and Protestant side 
the gradual Transition from the Dualistic view the Word the Idea 
Historical the Pragmatic Method the Writing History; 
the Striving for Objective View History. Under the first these 
gives the characteristics the early Greek historians and their feebler Latin 
successors; under the second, discusses the Centuriators” large; 
among the opponents the Centuries,” criticises the Catholic Baronius 
and the Protestant Arnold; the transition stage, Weismann, Mosheim, 
Semler, and Walch, are Spittler, Planck, and Henke, 


Die Epochen der Kirchlichen Geschichtschreibung. [The Epochs the 
Writing Ecclesiastical Dr. Baur, Professor Theology 
1852. pp. xii. 269. 
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represent the pragmatic method and the latest historians, who are striv- 
ing for objective method, subjects Marheinecke, Neander, Gieseler, 
and Hase, critical analysis, with notices and Niedner. 
Neither the French nor English historians the church seem 
have borne any part building the fabric its history. But Henry and 
Natalis certainly mark phase the Catholic method, much Ar- 
nold and Semler the Protestant. 

cannot follow, detail, even the chief points his criticism. His 
accounts Eusebius, the Centuriators,” and Mosheim, are 
His general characteristics the groups, his analysis their differ- 
ences, and the way makes them all but successive parts 
one whole, philosophical point view, are the 
teristics the latest historians, will give few all them 
sees reaction from the too subjective tendencies the pragmatic meth- 
od. this reaction Marheinecke representative, planting himself 
the general position, that the history the world cannot understood 
God. But carrying out this idea, Marheinecke abstract and formal. 
order deliver the historical narrative from this abstract formalism, 
make living and concrete, retaining the same time its objective charac- 
ter, there were needed nice, thorough, and critical study the details 
the original documents. ‘This was accomplished Neander and Gieseler. 
following the course Neander’s writings, see how the present idea 
church history, essentially different from that which preceded it, was 
gradually formed. Neander the originator the mono- 
graph, his works Julian, Bernhard, Chrysostom 
These monographs all rest upon most thorough and special 
the original sources; individuals who are the subjects them 
are viewed the light their times, representatives the special spirit 
those times. The greatest merit Neander historian, his abil- 
ity appreciate the most diverse times and persons. With this unites 
the highest supernatural view the origin Christianity, which Baur con- 
siders saying, that Christianity miraculous, history 
has nothing with would have all explained from the depths 
human Neander’s supernaturalism, contends, also keeps 
him from having any proper principle does, indeed, 
vide the history into periods, but without any strict definition their con- 
tents and their relation each other. has not grasped the principle 
which runs through all the periods, giving them their form 
Or, other words, that divine principle, which very soul Nean- 
der’s history, not recognized principle Dr. Baur. this 
Neander, the anti-Christian view history which the author would in- 
culcate, most distinctly brought out. 

Gieseler’s Church History describes the most useful work the 
modern ecclesiastical literature. Its great merit its copious and 
rably selected illustrations and confirmations the text, thus letting each 
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age speak for itself its own language. His great aim present the 
facts the case; and like juror, judges the facts and not the 
gives definite view what that Christianity is, whose history 
narrating. His are not selected with any thorough-going apprecia- 
tion what necessary constitute epoch history. Hase, 
have connected narrative, the greatest wealth detail and fineness 
portraiture the most condensed form. Instead the general and indefi- 
nite, gives the individual and definite. The prominent personages 
each age stand out prominently and distinctly. Hase has carried out his 
idea text-book church history with masterly art; the strokes are 
fine and true, show everywhere his thorough study the 
Many parts usually neglected, the history Christian the popular 
religious notions and moral views, are brought into the current his narra- 
tive. But the multitude details, the general points view are ob- 
scured lost sight of. What Christianity, what Catholicism, and what 
Protestantism, really are; what the church is, and what for, could 
not really infer from Hase’s descriptions. best part Hase’s work 
the latest period church history. Niedner are told, and justly, 
“that any one the recent historians the church has endeavored 
penetrate the mass materials with all the energy thought, that man 
but his abstract and peculiar terminology hindrance the 
clear understanding his general views. 

The remaining pages the work are devoted 
about the general divisions and method the construction history 
the What Baur would have this: that the idea the church 
should strictly defined, and that the should written refer- 
ence this idea, and all the divisions made view it, rather from 
it. This has not yet been done, yet this the point towards which the his- 
tories have been tending. For example, the turning point 
the history the church; the Protestant view church history demands, 
that consider this event necessary part the development the 
church, that its whole previous history was, speak, laid out with 
reference it. The full idea the church realized only through, and 
means of, the Reformation. The fundamental difference between the 
period before and after the Reformation, found the relation between 
the idea the church and its manifestations. Before the Reformation, the 
idea and its manifestation are confounded, rather undistinguished after 
the Reformation, they are separated, apparent the very distinction 
between the invisible and the visible church. 

Whatever view may take Christianity, says Baur, all comes back 
this, that its definite idea found that union between God and 
man, which the church has reverenced the person Christ. The whole 
history the church has this unity for its principle and its end. The two 
forms which this idea appears, and attempted realized, are those 
doctrine and the church constitution. the ancient church, the chief 
thing doctrine; the middle ages, the hierarchy. With the Reformation 
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‘there was reaction against this incorporation the whole idea the 
church outward institution, and the beginning new and more 
spiritual structure. 

How much subtle error may lurking, the mind the author, 
under these general statements, which are broad and indefinite enough 
include the pantheistic well the Christian view church history, 
infer from any explicit statements Dr. Baur this work. the 
idea all; the church have not its real ground the personal will and 
purpose the Father; have not its living centre the Person Jesus 
Christ; have not its end the redemption ofan eternal kingdom, then 
the history the church robbed its vital sense, its causes, 
and its There not left any idea the church which 
distinguishable from the idea humanity large. real distinction re- 
mains between Christianity and Pantheism. 


VI. AND EARLY AND MEDIAEVAL CHRISTIAN 


beautiful volume, the language the preface, designed 
and arrange, order, the principal forms that have 
been used symbolically the different periods art,” presenting fair spe- 
cimens each portion,” and, wherever possible, making use English 
examples. 

the word symbol here employed, distinction from 
restricted those representations which are expressive the whole being 
and character, rather than any particular attribute and quality.” This defi- 
nition may not strictly accordant with general usage, but may serve 
good purpose separating the representations sacred subjects into differ- 
ent classes, though the distinction not specially applied the body 
the work. 

The whole number plates the volume ninety-three, most them 
containing several symbolical figures, and all them executed with great 
apparent care. The earliest examples are from the Catacombs Rome 
(Bosio’s Rome the bas-reliefs the sarcophagi, carvings 
the grave-stones and paintings the walls and ceilings furnishing the 
subjects. Later examples are derived from mosaics, sculpture, the painted 
glass the Christian basilicas and churches, and illuminated manuscripts. 
None are taken from the pictures the Italian and German schools; and 
few are later than the fifteenth century, for after that time there are 
original symbols emblems. Spiritual truth and spiritual facts, and not 
the mere shadows and material signs truth and fact, then began fill 
men’s vision and occupy their minds. 


Symbols and Emblems Early and Mediaeval Christian Art. Louisa 
Twining. 4to. London: Longman, Brown, Green Longman. 1852. 
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The subjects presented this series plates are chiefly the following: 
and the First Person the Trinity, represented the hand, the 
only representation the Father which the earlier faith would 
Sometimes arm accompanies the hand. not till the middle ages, that 
head also seen emerging from the clouds; earlier supposed example 
the contrary now conceded image the Second Person, 
And even late the seventeenth century the still found 
This sometimes depicted emitting rays; or, again, extended 
blessing, either the form the Greek benediction, with the middle 
finger bent, and the thumb crossed the third finger (making the X), 
the Latin, the first two fingers extended, and the other two bent 
Plates contain the representation the Second Rerson the God- 
head the monogram all its varieties; the which found 
the tombs martyrs the second century; Constantine’s Labarum; 
and the twelfth century the three letters XPC (for 
last was first given Latin IES (for Jesus) afterwards was IHS (prob- 
ably the Greek instead the Latin form E), that came ren- 
dered, not Jesus, but Jesus Hominum contain 
the symbols the Second Person, the cross its simplest and most 
elaborate forms, Latin, Greek and the lamb, which even late 
the time Charlemagne was forbidden the lion, which the exam- 
ples are few; the fish, favorite symbol, since the Greek name for fish 
furnishes such api anagram our Saviour’s sonship and the 
Good Shepherd,” which seen even the catacombs, but not later than 

century; Orpheus, also early, probably contemporaneous 
with the Orphic hymns the second and third centuries; and youth, 
even when not doing the deeds his youth. 

The Passion, that depicted with all the emblems and the instruments 
the crucifixion, every variety arrangement, given Plates XVIII. 
The cross, the nails, the spear, the pillar, the scourge, the crown 
thorns, the dice, the thirty pieces silver, the hammer, the ladder, the 
sword, the wounded feet and pierced hands, and the bleeding heart most 
strangely combined, around, separated from, the expiring form. Then 
follow the Resurrection and Ascension for the former, the 
chief symbols are the lion, peacock, phoenix and pelican; for the latter, the 
eagle again, and the translations Enoch and Elijah, typically used. The 
pelican also image the Passion, since fabled bring its young 
life its own blood. 

The Holy Spirit, dove, eagle, even the human form; and the 
Seven Gifts the Spirit These seven gifts are made 
out combifiing Isaiah 11: the spirit wisdom and understanding,’ 
with the apocalyptic declaration, worthy the Lamb receive power, 
riches, wisdom, strength, honor, glory and The Trinity given 
the fourth century under the form the hand, 
lamb and dove; from the ninth century, human forms are made use for 
the Three Persons; the tenth, the Virgin appears side side; later 
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art, the Father again only depicted symbol. The triangle, the three 
and the double triangle are frequent symbols the Trinity. 

Subjects from the Old Testament are typically used with profusion (XL. 
Adam for Christ, the ark for the church, Elijah and Jonah 
for the resurrection; and the diverse representations 
the four Evangelists are depicted, especially under the guise the four 
creatures,” with fanciful ingenuity, too, when the calf made 
stand for Luke, because the beginning his Gospel introduces the 
priest Zechariah, and the was animal for sacrifice. The eagle al- 
ways the symbol John. Curious combinations this 
Ezekiel are found, when the four feet horse, the four heads 
horse’s body, take-the corresponding parts the four living creatures, and 
ride forth triumphantly. The Apostles first appear 
twelve sheep around central lamb, the good Shepherd then, men, 
but without distinctive emblems; next, some bear scrolls; after the sixth 
century Paul has the sword after the fifth, Peter bears the keys; receives 
the globe still later. Paul pictured bald, Peter with tuft hair, and 
John always young. 

The Church set forth symbols woman, crowned, 
contrast with another, humbled, yet womanly form, which stands for the 
synagogue again, riding chariot, triumph; dove, with wings 
gold and silver, the gold representing the clearness its eloquence, and 
the silver, the brightness its most frequently ark ship, 
the one means salvation, with cross for its mast; or, the combined 
form lamp and ship. 

the other representations cannot give particular account. Bap- 
tism symbolized the passage Israel through the sea, the Jordan, 
the fish; some instances the Three Persons the Trinity are depicted 
performing the rite, while the evil spirit escaping bodily from the person 
the baptized. The Eucharist set forth the cup and leaves. Death 
the earlier symbolism has the crown and the palm; the fourteenth cen- 
tury, skeleton. The soul imaged under the form little child; 
often escaping from the mouth the dying, and received spirits, 
whether good evil; weighed balances St. Michael; saint 
depicted praying with his soul his hand. The Evil Spirit appears 
serpent, the rudest human form, often winged; and whispering his 
temptations into the ears the wicked and the saints. The archangel Mi- 
chael tramples him under foot, the form lion dragon. Hell 
imaged huge monster, emitting flames which men and demons are 
tortured, holding his rapacious jaws seething caldron. 

Animals, birds, trees and flowers are used through the centuries the 
church with symbolical significancy. The stag the faithful Christian 
the sacrifice the lion strength; the unicorn stands for purity and 
its horn cross; the emblem the incarnation, and also 
chastity and the monastic life. The dove represents the souls Christians; 
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the pelican stands for the Saviour and also for the resurrection and the 
the cock the sign both watchfulness and repentance, and 
used apt emblem the faithful preacher; the peacock symbol 
the resurrection, and even all Christians; only later times does come 
represent pride and vanity. ‘Trees symbolize the resurrection; the vine 
the palm, rough below and fruit above, the emblem victory 
the cypress for just man, well for mourning. Flowers are emble- 
matical good works; the lily purity and the annunciation. And 
these and other symbols, the domain nature, from 
ple and the play fancy, made illustrate spiritual truths and 

This work not merely contribution the history Christian art; 
may also serve teach lessons Christian history and theology. the 
real spirit mediaeval times tells more than many elaborate descrip- 
tion. What lesson taught the simple fact, that the representations 
the are first only given the hand, but that the tenth 
century have the human form! How much learn seeing that the 
symbols the the catacombs” are cheerful and full hope, and 
that when the church obtained outward prosperity, and parted with its sim- 
plicity, they become more severe and gloomy! the former times, Christ 
youth and shepherd; later pictures, mature and regal. 
the apostolical church symbols have come down us; the primitive 
Christians needed them not; they grew with the growth outward rites 
and forms; they ceased grow when the Reformation came. They are 
most fresh and simple the first centuries; all down through the 
ages there striking uniformity the subjects and modes representa- 
tion imagination busied itself shaping grotesque combinations, unnatu- 
ral was their religious life; and when art was revived Italy and 
Germany, went higher, and historic themes, abandoning such fond con- 
ceits. demand for symbols and emblems religion, only 
the simplest ones that this demand satisfied. They cease serve reli- 
gion proportion they entangle the fancy. 

Upon the subject Christian Symbolism, Miss Twining’s book the most 
complete any English work. Lord Lindsay has contributed its eluci- 
dation his Sketches the history Christian and Dr. Maitland 
his Church the Catacombs,” and also his Essays and Mrs. Jame- 
son the three volumes her Poetry Sacred and Legendary Art.” 
The work Didrou, originally published among the Inedited Documents 
French History,” and there styled L’Histoire Dieu,” has been issued 
English translation Bohn’s Library under the title Christian 
nography,” restricted the representations the Trinity. 

Prof. Piper Berlin now engaged upon Mythology and Sym- 
bolism Christian Art from the most ancient times the sixteenth cen- 
the first volume, the only one yet published, contains the mythology. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
SELECT THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


students connected with the German Universities during the 
summer semester, 1852. 


Cam. Medicine. Phil. not matric. Agg. 


Berlin, 169 620 275 345 762 2,171 
Erlangen, 181 140 400 
Giessen, 145 153 411 
Gottingen, 110 231 185 151 677 
Halle, 361 156 670 
Jena, 109 134 426 
Leipsic, 165 361 219 812 
Miinchen, 256 874 289 469 1,888 
Olmiitz, 116 140 286 
Prag, 151 586 365 148 1,346 
(42 attended the lectures the Evangelical Faculty). 
Win’r 148 1,354 1,296 171 2,969 
Wiirzburg, 199 342 142 772 
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The whole number students attendance was, therefore, 
Matriculated, 17,060 
Not 1,750 
The number professors and other instructors 
The number students Catholic theological institutions, 
less than during the preceding winter. 
The number Protestant theological institutions, 1,765 
more than during the preceding winter. 
The number students attending courses Jurisprudence, Came- 
648 less than during the preceding winter. 
The number students courses Medicine was 4,183 
less than during the preceding winter. 
The number students attending courses Philosophy and Phi- 
133 less than during the preceding winter. 
During the winter 1851-2, there were Utrecht, students. 
Leyden, 
Groningen, 
Dorpat, 
Lund, 


The misfortunes the University Kiel have attracted general atten- 
tion, and excited universal sympathy throughout Germany. Within the 
the first half the last year, eleven professors and teachers, various rank 
and various departments, were dismissed the Danish government, 
account difliculties growing out the Schleswig-Holstein controversy. 
Among them were men not only found connection with the university, 
but honored throughout Denmark and Germany for their services the 
cause education, and their contributions science and literature. 
did not, however, merit continued support the Government. The 
most familiar names are those Nitzsch, Olshausen, Pelt, Stein, Chaly- 
baeus, etc. committee was once formed for the relief 
the dismissed professors until they should permanently provided for; and 
similar organizations were formed most the German universities. The 
success this movement such, that for the present year full support 
secured for all the professors not already provided with new places, and 
3000 thalers contributions remain for the next year. 
Prof. Nitzsch has already been appointed Prof. Ord. Leipsic, Prof. von 
Lilienceon Jena, Samwer librarian Gotha, and Prot. Pelt pastor 
near Greifswald. 

Profs. Turk, Wiggers, and Willbrandt were dismissed Rostock for polit- 
ical reasons, about the same time. Prof. Neumann has been suspended 
Munich, because his views and teachings regard history were too lib- 
eral; and thus this department the university has been robbed its most 
valuable man. Death has also removed five six from the different facul- 
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ties within short time. the other hand, securing the famous chem- 
ist Liebig, the poet Giebel, and Pfeufer, the strength the university has 
been materially increased. Tiibingen has gained for its faculty Evangel- 
ical Theology ordinary professors, Ochler, formerly Breslau, and Palmer, 
well known through his valuable work various departments practical 
theology. The place made vacant Breslau filled the appointment 
Drs. Steinmeyer and Neumann, the Berlin theological faculty. 

receives very valuable accession its theological faculty, 
the appointment Prof. Dorner, Bonn, who comes Prof. 
Dogmatics and New Test. Exegesis, relieve the advancing age and in- 
firm health the veteran Liicke. 

Dr. Harless, Dresden, transferred Munich, head the higher 
consistory the Protestant church Bavaria. made condition 
his occupying the post, that actual working majority evangelical men 
should given him colleagues. This was secured the removal two 
former members, the promotion the third, Dr. Bockh, and the appoint- 
ment Prof Hofling, Erlangen, third counsellor. 

Prof. Lange, ordinary Prof. the theological faculty Jena, 
died the 21st October. 

The medical faculty Heidelberg has recently gained Profs. Bunsen, 
Breslau, Arnold, Tiibingen, and Hasse, Zurich. 

The first number the Studien und Kritiken for 1853 contains article 
and his pupils moralists,” Schuarz, one Jose- 
phus and his Greek and Hellenistic guides,” Creuzer; review Hof- 
mann’s Schrift-Beweis,” and Ewald’s Antiquities the 
People Israel” Metzger; from Ullmann, Reflections occasion 
new occurrence the Catholic Church pastoral letter Archbishop 
von Diepenbrock, which has attracted much attention) and minor articles 
The folding the hands prayer,” and The Synagogue warfare,” 
with brief recollections Eichhorn, Umbreit, suggested the centen- 
nial anniversary his birth, Oct. 16th. The Lutheran Zeitschrift” 
Rudelbach and Guericke contains article Besser, Johanneische Stu- 
dien, John 12: Gademann the Baptist;” Karrer 
history the Lutheran Church the Principality Oettingen 
Strobel the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung for and one hundred 
pages bibliographical notices. 

Baur and Zeller’s Jahrbuch contains the last number 
Baur’s article, entitled Criticism the most recent (Hengstenberg’s) ex- 
position the Apocalypse from Planck, Christenthum den Rechts- 
fragen der and conclusion Baur’s Contributions the 
exposition the Epistles the Corinthians.” 

No. vol. 21, Ulrici and Fichte’s Philosophical Journal, gives the fol- 
lowing table contents: Die Gottes der Natur aus der Na- 
tur,” Fechner; and Herbart, antithesis,” Erd- 
word concerning the futute philosophy, Marcus 
Marci and his philosophical writings,” Guhrauer; “Logic” review 
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Baader and Drobisch), Ulrici; and Art. Fichte’s series 
Religion and the Church, the restorative power the present.” 

Wirth’s Philosophische Studien seems after all not have been merged 
the above journal. second number, which has just appeared, contains 
the following articles, all but one which (the second) are from the pen 
Dr. Wirth. second article Schleiermacher’s Ethics; Psychology 
the fundamental science Philosophy, with especial reference Herbart’s 
System and Waitz’ Reforms Philosophy respect Dia- 
lectics, and Philosophical strivings the Hebrews. 

Two cheap and extensive libraries the classical Greek and Roman 
thors, which are publication Leipsic, deserve better known 
America than they have been. That published Teubner contains, like 
the Tauchnitz edition, merely the text, but preferable this several 
respects. printed better paper, with better type, gives new and 
better revision the text, and exceedingly cheap. The edition men- 
tioned terms very high commendation Prof. Schneidewin, late 
number the Gelehrte Anzeige.” The most valuable portions 
already published, whole part (all new editions within the last 
two three years), are Dindorf’s Merkel’s Apollonius Rho- 
dius; Bekker’s Appian; Bergk’s Aristophanes; Geier’s Arrian; Din- 
dorf’s Demosthenes; Dietsch’s Herodotus; Dindorf’s Homer; Jacobitz’ 
Lucian; Hermann’s Plato; Sintenis’s Plutarch; Meineke’s Strabo; 
Bohme’s Thucydides; Dindorf’s Xenophon; Oehler’s Cesar; Klotz’ 
Cicero; Weissenborn’s Livy; Bernay’s Lucretius; Merkel’s Ovid; Keil’s 
Pliny; Dietsch’s Sallust; Haase’s Seneca; Halm’s Tacitus; Jahn’s Virgil. 
large number other works are press and preparation, that the 
whole series will include three four hundred volumes. 

The other series alluded to, that published Weidmann. Here, be- 
sides the revised text, brief German notes are given. This series contains 
already part the whole the following works: Aristophanes, Kock 
Arrian, Sintenis; Demosthenes, Westermann Euripides, 
Herodotus, Lhardy Homer, Plutarch, Sintenis; Sophocles, 
Schneidewin; Cesar, Kraner; Cicero, different portions, Jahn, 
Halm, Tischer and others; Cornelius Nepos, Sallust, 
Jacobs; Tacitus, Nipperdey; Virgil, Ladewig. These editons can 
commended like the other series, respect the external, for neatness 
appearance and reasonableness price. 

Piper’s Evangelical Calender for 1853, contains among its interesting 
sketches, Cyprian, Dr. Wiese; Bernhard, Neander; Joh. Tauler, 
Schnidt; von Goch, Ullmann; Savonarola, Bugenhagen, 
Vogt; Calvin, Henry; Thomas von Westen, Nitzsch; and Wesley, 
Sack. 

the department Philosophy notice the appearance new vol- 
umes Zeller’s Philosophy the Greeks,” and Ritter’s History Phi- 
losophy.” work now complete. The subjects the new part 
(Pt. Vol. are the later Sceptics; then forerunners New Pla- 
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tonism, the new Pythagoreans, the Pythagoreizing Platonists and later Sto- 
ics, the Jewish Philosophy before Philo, and Philo. The principal 
the volume, however, New Platonism, which first discussed general, 
nature, origin and development; then length, Plotinus and his 
school, Jamblich and the Syrian school, and the school Athens. 

Ritter’s volume (the 11th the whole work, 7th Philoso- 
phy,” and Modern Philosophy), contains Book Rationalism 
Descartes and the Cartesian chapter given Descartes, 
one one Spinoza, and one Pascal and Malebranche, 
exhibiting the consequences the Cartesian Philosophy France. Book 
VI. treats the beginnings English Philosophy Sensualism and 
tionalism.” The particular topics are English Philosophers before Locke, 
Locke, and Shaftesbury. XII., completing the work, appear 
year. 

Dr. Ed. Bohmer has recently edited, with notes, Spinoza’s Tractatus 
Deo homine ejusque felicitate, lineamenta atque adnotationes tracta- 
tum theologico-politicum.” Vol. Baader’s collected works has just been 
published, containing treatises Natural Philosophy. preface, 
which defends Baader’s system, also published separately. 

work has recently appeared, from the pen Tholuck, which, 
several respects, unusually attractive. preparatory the history 
Rationalism, for which has been long collecting materials, gives 
now The Spirit the Lutheran Theologians Wittenberg the course 
the 17th century,” and promises soon give view The Academ= 
ical Life” the same period. practical collateral object is, the 
ture presented Lutheranism then was, rebuke Lutheranism 
Two groups men are presented us, Leyser, Meisner, Franz, 
Martini, and Rober, from the first half the century, and Hiilsemann, 
Weller, Calor, Bebel, Deutschmann, Meisner, and Mayer, 
from the latter half. simplicity, freedom from scholasticism, biblical 
preaching, love peace and toleration the former period, are contrasted 
with the assuming tone, the scholasticism, blindness the circumstances 
the church, controversial spirit, and intolerance the latter. Valuable ap- 
pendices are added the work. see announced further, Jonas’s Puls 
pit eloquence Luther, its origin, character, contents, and form;” and 
time the Reformation, just completed revised edition, half the 
price the former one. From Prot. Schenkel have Das Princip des 
Protestantismus (pp. 92), supplement his well known Wesen des 
Protestantismus,” and Part Conversations Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism.” see, also, German Catholicism represented its develop- 
ment the history the German Catholic Church Heidelberg, from 
original sources and official documents.” 

_In regard the earlier church, have from Schwegler new edition 
Eusebius, with brief notes and full and valuable indices; from Fr. Oehler, 
Vols. and III. Tertullian; Vol: containing Libri apologetici qui 
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ritus mores Christianorum pertinent,” and Vol. 
Weigel, Leipsic, announces forthcoming Vol. the Bibliotheca 
Patrum Graecorum dogmatica,” edited Prof. Thilo. This volume 
contain Athanasius. 

have, further, prize essay from The Apostolical and 
postapostolical age, with reference the differences and agreements Paul 
and the other apostles, Gentile and Jewish Christians: and one from 
Kluge, The position and value the apocrypha, both respect con- 
tents and form, and From von Giese have Disputatio 
antiquissimo librorum sacrorum novi foederis catalogo, qui vulgo fragmen- 
tum Muratorii appellatur.” The 2nd edition Liicke’s Introduction 
the apocalyptic literature general, and the Apocalypse John particu- 
lar,” complete. From Lic. Chr. Luthardt, have Part 
Gospel John, delineated its peculiarities and explained (pp. xvi. 
From Sartorius have Old and New Testament Cultus, especially 
Sabbath, Priesthood, Sacrament, and Micah the Mor- 
asthite and his writings; contribution the history literature 
and the Micah,” completed. Prof. Hengstenberg has 
just completed commentary Solomon’s Songs, and now preparing 
new edition the Christology. From Neumann there press com- 
mentary the Prophecies and Lamentations Jeremiah. 

Stier and Theile’s Polyglott Bible, No. Vol. has ap- 
peared. Pt. Fiirst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon just published. 
Pt. was received with decided favor. The concluding number Gese- 
nius’s Thesaurus press, and expected next month (December). 
well known, Prof. Rodiger has had the charge completing the work, 
and may expect continuance worthy the preceding portion the 
work. This number designed not merely supply what was wanting 
the death Gesenius, but make such additions and corrections the 
preceding, the progress biblical philology makes most necessary. (This 
number will contain 16-18 sheets, and cost about Ewald’s 4th 
Jahbuch der biblischen Wissenschaft,” has appeared. 

Bopp’s Comparative Grammar completed the publication Pt. 
Moritz Rapp has commenced Comparative Grammar the Indo-Euro- 
pean family languages.” Vol. just published. Prof. Weber gives 
Literary history the Arabs,” Vol. just published (pp. iii. 985). This 
covers the period 749-846. Besides this gigantic work, the veteran 
philologist seems writing other works. notice the publication 
several essays, read before the Academy Sciences; e., one the 
“the Epistles the T., Coptic.” 

Prof. Dieterici has recently published translation “Ibn Akil’s Com- 
mentary the Alfijjah Ibn Malik,” valuable Arabic grammar. Vol. 
Kosegarten’s edition the great historical work Taberistas 
nensis,” etc. published. 
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The more important new classical works are Sillig’s Natural History 
Pliny Vol. Wagner’s Fragments the Greek tragic Jacobs 
and Rost’s Bibliotheca Graeca,” Vol XI. Pt. containing Pt. Vol. 
Stallbaum’s Plato third edition; Pt. Ritschel’s Plautus; and 
Friedlieb’s Oracula Sibyllina fidem cod. mss. quotquot extant,” with 
prolegomena, German translation, critical notes and indices. (Weigel, pp. 
355.) Dr. Wiistemann has edited from the papers Fr. Jacobs, 
Hellas, the home, history, literature and art the Hellenes.” 

part Grimm’s German Lexicon has appeared also new edition 
Weigand’s German Synonyms; Vol. fourth edition Eber- 
hard, Maass and Graber’s revised and improved Dr. 
Meyer. Prof. Blanc has recently prepared Dictionary Dante’s 
Divina Comedia. 

receive this quarter large instalment Swedenborgianism: Swe- 
denborg’s Adversaria Libros T.,” Pt. Vol. containing Gen. 47: 
14: 28; Tafel’s Swedenborg and his opponents,” Pt. second 
edition; and Tafel’s Principal truths Religion, hours reflection upon 
the ultimate grounds religious truth,” Vol. Pt. 

Schleiermacher’s correspondence with Chr. Gass has been published, 
edited Gass; also Vol. Miscellaneous writings von Raumer 
(the historian), and translation Ticknor’s Spanish Literature with addi- 


Theological and General Literature,” promises work great value. 
was begun the basis Darling’s very valuable Clerical Library.” 
Four parts have been published will extend two volumes. 
analytical, bibliographical and biographical. consist two divisions, 
alphabetical and systematic. gives the contents each volume col- 
lected works. 

the Oxford Library the Fathers,” the second volume Chrysos- 
tom the Acts, and the second John have been published. the 
responding Bibliotheca Chrysostomus “in Div. Pauli 
Galates Comm.” “in Epistolam Ephesios Homilia Theodo- 
retus Comm. omnes Pauli Epistolas.” 

The new edition Jeremy Taylor’s works Rev. Heber, and Rev. 
has reached the 10th volume. 

Charles Knight proposes ‘publish Imperial Cyclopaedia.” will 
two parts. The Sciences and Arts, volumes. Geography, 
History, Biography, ete. subdivision this second portion will 
Cyclopaedia the British Empire,” volumes. 

The Quarterly Review,” London, Hookham and Sons, 
devoted accounts the new publications the various departments 
literature. 
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Leopold Ranke will speedily publish his Civil Wars and Monarchy 
France, the 16th and 17th centuries,” vols. has been engaged 
this work for some time, examining the libraries Brussels particular, 
will published English and German. 

Stonehenge” still discussed earnestly ever. The 
Remembrancer” for July, and the for October, both have 
cles upon the subject with reference Algernon Herbert’s Cyclops 
tianus; disproving the Antiquity the Stonehenge, and other megalithic 
erections England and Brittany,” published 1849. Mr. Herbert claims 
that these remains are not that they are not noticed the classical 
authors, and that they were probably constructed the fifth century the 
Christian era. For the Druidic origin the ablest advocates are Sir William 
Hoare, and writer the twelfth volume the The above 
article the Christian Remembrancer” particularly and the 
same number that Review contains full examination the guilt Mary 
Queen Scots, with defence Elizabeth, and article Pascal and 
Ultramontanism,” defending the author the Provincial Letters” against 
the Abbé Maynard. 

Kohl, the traveller, said preparing work the geographical 
discovery America. large part already written. His collection 
manuscripts and maps, with respect it, very large. 

The “English Historical Society” struggling with its difficulties and 
debts. Its edition the Prayer Book, five volumes, £4,500. 
edition Strype’s Cranmer will completed. The new edition Hey- 
lin’s History the Reformation, under the editorship Rev. Robert- 
son, will published independent work. life Anthony Wood, 
author the Athenae,” Dr. Bliss, was published this Society, the 
first volume new edition his works. 

The Parker Society” have published volume Whitgift’s 
sial Writings against Cartwright the Puritan, and also The Christian Man- 
ual, the Life and Manners the True Christian,” John Worlton, 
Bishop Exeter. There reissue the last edition Jeremy 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History Great Britain, from the first planting 
the reign Charles vols. for £3. Bishop Burnet’s History 
James II.” has been published under the editorship Dr. Routh, President 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Dr. his 97th has been sixty-one 
years president. undergraduate knew Dr. Leigh, then Master 
Balliol, elected that post 1726, being that time more than forty years 
age, and consequently born the reign James II.; that, says the 
here book, narrating events all which occurred 164 
years since, given friend one who knew the principal actors 
them. 

Grammar and Dictionary the Malay language has been published 
John Crawfurd, vols. 8vo. Prof. Heinrich Leo’s Treatise 
the Local Nomenclature the Anglo-Saxons,” translated Williams, 
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new Retrospective Review” has been started England, published 
James Russell Smith, essentially the plan the one established some 
thirty years ago. give accounts rare and curious books. The 
works living authors will excluded. One division each part will 
devoted the printing short MSS. from the British Museum, the Bod- 
and other libraries. will published quarterly 2s. 6d. Among the 
articles the first number are Increase Mather’s Remarkable Providences 
the Earlier Days American Bishop Berkeley’s Tar- 
Population and Emigration the beginning the seventeenth 
century.” 

The eighth edition the Encyclopaedia Britannica,” preparing for 
publication, edited Prof. Traill, the Edinburgh University. 


Biblical Theology. 


following are the chief publications the department Biblical 
Theology. 

rewritten from his published new edi- 
tion Dr. Tregelles’s Remarks the Prophetical Visions the Book 
Daniel,” has appeared. Olshausen’s Commentary Galatians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians, translated member the Church 
England published Clark’s also, Wiesinger’s Continuation 
Olshausen’s work, Phil., Titus, and Tim., translated Rev. John Ful- 
ton. Reflections the Epistles the the Hebrews, 
Arthur Pridham, vols. David Duncan, “The Character and Design 
the Law Simpson, Lectures the Typical Charac- 
ter the Jewish Priesthood, Tabernacle and Sacrifices.” second edi- 
tion Dr. Cox’s “Female Scripture Biography.” Brook, Foss, 
Westcott, The Elements the Gospel Harmony, with Catena Inspi- 
ration, from the Writings the Ante-Nicene Fathers.” Sandford, 
“An illustrate the Chronology the Old Testament, the 
year Analysis and Summary the New Testament History,” 
Wheeler, the author like work the Old Testament, pub- 
lished 1850. Both these works are carefully executed. New Transla- 
tion, Exposition and Chronological Arrangement the Book Psalms,” 
with notes the Hebrew Text, Benj. Weiss. Dr. Hamilton’s Penta- 
teuch and its Assailants,” reprinted Edinburgh. The second volume 
Hengstenberg the Apocalypse, and the 2nd Hiivernick’s General 
Introduction the Old Testament, are among the latest publications 
Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. Life and Epistles St. Paul,” 
Rev. Conybeare, and Rev. Howson, now completed two 
vols. Bagster and Sons have published Genesis Elucidated.” new trans- 
lation. John Jervis White Jervis. The Hebrew compared through- 
out with the Samaritan text and the Septuagint and Syriac versions. The 
work said original and elaborate. Tregelles’s Heads Hebrew 
Grammar,” The editor the Chronological New Testament 
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preparing Chronological Old Testament” the same plan. 
divided into paragraphs and sections, contain full geographical and chro- 
nological notes, translations the Septuagint citations the fall 
collection parallel passages, and critical notes the Hebrew text, with 
collation the various readings. highly respectable Review says, that 
well done, will supersede the necessity acquiring knowledge the 
Hebrew. Kidd’s posthumous work the Manifestations the 
Son God under the Economy the Old Testament,” edited 
Dobbin, said the fruit laborious investigations, but somewhat over- 
strained make out the theory. The printing was begun 1837, 
and carried along slowly, until his death. Emphatic New Testament” 
intended represent, difference the type, varieties and 
ities the use words the original, which not appear the surface 
the ordinary version. The second part Rev. Charles Forster’s Prime- 
val Language” announced. devoted the vestiges patriarchal 
tradition the monuments Egypt. Jenour, Rationale Apocalypti- 
cum; systematic Exposition the Apocalypse, with historical. proofs and 
illustrations vols. 1000 pages for 28s. Paget, The Unity and 
Order St. Paul’s Heinefetter has added his other kin- 
dred works, Literal Translation the Acts the Apostles, definite 
rules translation.” Paraphrase St. Paul’s Epistles” appears 
new edition. 


Works Historical Theology. 

and his Age: or, the Doctrine and Practice the Church 
Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severus, and Ancient and Mod- 
ern Christianity compared.” Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, 
L., vols. With Effigy Hippolytus. Such the full title this long 
expected work. based the MS. found 1842 Mount Athos, and 
published Oxford the last year, edited Miller, who ascribed 
Origen, supposing his long lost work the Heresies.” now 
generally conceded Hippolytus, written Bunsen supposes about 
225. The first volume his work contains Five Letters, addressed 
Archdeacon Hare, vindicating the authorship Hippolytus. Hippoly- 
tus was bishop Portus, opposite the mouth the Tiber, disciple Ire- 
naeus; and this work his the Heresies” furnishes the best view 
the state Christianity the transition period which lived. The 
second volume gives the Chevalier Bunsen’s theory the church, and 
religious history, the history the Canon, and critical examination the 
Apostolic Constitutions.” The result the last discussion is, that the 
Canon law Rome wholly different spirit from the rules the primi- 
tive church. The third volume continues the examination the ancient 
works bearing upon the constitution the church. the fourth volume 
Hippolytus, the way dialogue, maintains his creed against the modern 
world. This volume also contains restitution the ancient liturgies, 
Latin. The work intended part defence German criticism 
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against Anglican prejudices. The author also Synopsis the 
Gospels, and Life Christ. 

Other works this department Theology are: Heard, History 
the Extinction Paganism the Roman Empire.” The Hulsean prize 
Essay for 1851. Hoare, Outlines Ecclesiastical History 
before the Reformation,” slight Epitome from Mosheim and Waddington. 
Epitome the History the Church for the first Three Centuries and 
the Reformation England,” Simpson, second edition. Anal- 
ysis History, from the Birth Christ the Council 
Nice, with Questions and Examination Papers,” the Rev. Pin- 
tion, with the Prior and Subsequent History the English Church; with 
Questions for Examination,” the same author, edition. Catechism 
Church History General, from the Apostolic Age the present Time, 
which added Catechism English Church History,” the Rev. 
Wilkinson, second edition. These three works are all professedly for 
the use students, preparing for degrees. They are the most elemen- 
tary sort, and serve show how little knowledge necessary for such de- 
grees. Manly, Ecclesiography, the Biblical Church analytically 
delineated,” pp. 414. Lives Protestant and Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionaries have been republished vols. for 9s. Wordsworth’s Eccle- 
Biography published 4th edition, vols. 8vo. The sec- 
ond volume Landon’s New General Ecclesiastical Dictionary 
the press. Its author favorably known convenient manual the 
Councils. Free Church Ancient Christendom and its Subjugation 
breaking the old stereotyped frame-work from which ecclesiastical 
writers have been wont draw their impressions, and setting forth the ma- 
terial fact new Prize Essays, the Post-Biblical His- 
tory the The Pilgrims New England,” Mrs. Webb. 
The projected revival the Convocation has called out several works, 
treating its history: History the Church England, being Ac- 
count the Proceedings Anglican Ecclesiastical Councils from the 
Period,” Rev. Thomas Argument for the Royal 
Supremacy,” Rev. Robins; Clerical Synods, Convocation,” 
Warter, D.; Convocation, its Origin, Progress, and Authority, 
Legislative and Judicial,” Fellows, Esq.; Policy the 
Church Rome promoted the Abuse the Royal Supremacy, and the 
Remedy Convocation,” Massingberd. Natural History 
Infidelity and Superstition Contrast with the Christian” Faith, Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1852, Rev. Riddle, Miall, Memorials 
Early Christianity.” Church History,” vols. and have been published 
the Metrop.” The first contains the Rise and Early 
Christianity 167, Samuel Hinds, D., bishop Norwich, 
with Life Apollonius Tyanaeus and his Essay the 
Miracles Scripture. The second, the history the Church the Middle 
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Jeremie. The third division will present the Rise, Accomplishment, and 
Consequences the Reformation,” Bishop Hampden, Dr. Rose, and 
others. Neander’s Memorials Christian Life the Early and Middle 
Ages,” have been published Bohn his Standard Library,” 3s. 6d. 
The title-page says that the English work contains his Light Dark 
Places.” This can only refer previous translation, published this 
country, portion the Memorials” under that title. Thiersch’s 
History the Christian Church,” Vol. the Apostolic Age, all yet pub- 
lished, has been translated Thomas Carlyle, Advocate. Thiersch, 
well known, has become essentially. The great peculiarity 
his work his views the Apostolical necessary for the 
completeness the visible church. Kitto’s Journal for October contains 
lucid account Clement Alexandria, his and writings. also gives 
the XVI. part the remarkable articles the giving their 
religious systems. These articles, distinguished for their research, are writ- 
ten lady, Miss Fanny Corbaux. ‘They were first read before the 
Society.” biblical history they may claim for the au- 
thor high place Mrs. Coleridge won doctrinal theology 
her widely celebrated essay Baptismal Regeneration, the preface 
her father’s Aids able articles Ignatius,” 
giving the results the recent controversies, published Niedner’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir die historiche Theologie,” are given epitome Arnold’s The- 
French refugees, gives description the attacks the Reformed Church 
France, with sketch the subsequent history the French Protestants. 
Dr. Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography has been completed the publica- 
tion the eighth volume; chronological tables are appended. Brief 
View Ecclesiastical History from the Earliest Period the Present 
Time,” dignitary the established church, pp. 114, 1s. Heretical 
Doctrines the Plymouth Brethren, showing their Identity with those 
the Manichees.’ Bishop Forbes, short explanation the Nicene 
Creed,” for the use persons beginning the study theology. The State 
Man Subsequent the Promulgation Christianity,” Part being 
No. XXI. Small Books Great Subjects.” new edition Pearson’s 
Vindiciae has been published Oxford, vols., edited 
Churton. 


Doctrinal Theology. 


There are but few works which can come under this 
ler’s Christian Doctrine Sin,” Vol. I., announced translated for 
Clark’s Foreign Theological The Notions the Chinese con- 
cerning God and Spirits,” Rev. James Legge, D., the London 
Miss. Society, examines Bishop Boone’s defence his Essay the proposed 
renderings the words Elohim and Theos into the Chinese language. Dr. 
Boone holds that these words are rendered Shin,” the genuine 
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name the Chinese Gods. Dr. Legge’s position is, that Shin” equiv- 
alent Spirit,” and that the reading should Shang-Te.” new edi- 
tion Rev. William Goode’s Divine Rule Faith and Practice” an- 
nounced, vols.; the first edition has.long been wanting England. 
Bishop Pearson’s Theological Determinations, the 
Church and the Ministry,” edited Rev. Flower. The second 
Head Fable refuted,” 3s. Bohn bringing out new edition the Bridge- 
water his Standard Two Cambridge prize Es- 
says have the titles: The Justification Man before God only the 
Merits our Lord Jesus Christ,” Balfour; and, Essay the 
Eternal Duration Future punishment, consistent with the divine Attri- 
butes Justice and Mercy,” Gorham. Rev. Heath, The 
future kingdom Christ, Man’s Heaven this earth, solution 
the Calvinistic and other difficulties theology distinguishing the saved 
nations from the glorified saints. 


Roman Catholic Works and Controversy. 


The number these rapidly increasing England. Dolman pro- 
poses publish Library Translations the most important recent Conti- 
nental works, French and German, Roman Catholic writers. Four vol- 
umes year are offered ‘The first volume has been published, con- 
taining Gosselin’s Power the Popes the Middle Ages.” Other works 
promised are: Hurter’s Life Innocent and his Institutions the 
Church the Mediaeval Times; Audin’s Lives Leo X., Luther and Cal- 
vin; Mohler’s Athanasius; Voigt’s Gregory VII.; St. Cheron’s Leo the 
Hock’s Sylvester II.; Pius V.; Baldassari’s Pius VI.; Ar- 
taud Montor’s Pius VII.; Ozanam’s Two Chancellor’s, Bacon and 
Becket; the same author’s work Dante; Dollinger’s History the Refor- 
Niwlas’s Philosophical Studies about Christianity Hefele’s Life 
Cardinal Ximenes; and Maistre’s works. 

von Hirscher, the learned Catholic Freiburg, has published 
Sympathies the Continent, proposals for New Reformation.” This 
has been translated Rev. Cox, Hartford, Conn., and published 
England. There ought American edition. the most 
liberal Roman Catholic school. 

Letters the Church Rome,” addressed the Rev. Emanuel Far- 
rant, D., LL. D., chaplain the King Sardinia and Italian Missionary 
England. the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel Smith, Inquiry 
into the Catholic Truths, hidden under certain Articles the Church 
Rome.” Hare, “The Contest with Rome,” charge the Clergy 
the Archdeaconry Lewes, accompanied with copious notes answer 
Dr. Newman’s recent lectures; pp. 350, 10s. 6d. Collette, The 
Pope’s Supremacy Thing Priestcraft, alike unwarranted Scripture 
Connelly, The Coming Struggle with Rome, not reli- 
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premacy St. Peter and his Successors, the Roman Pontiffs,” pp. 174, 2s, 
6d. “The Curse Christendom,” Rev. Pike. Modern Roman- 
ism,” Woodward. Prayer Book, considered reference 
the Romish System.” Maurice. Second edition. Mission 
and Martyrdom St. Peter containing the Original Text all the 
sages Ancient Writers, supposed imply Journey from the East, with 
translations and Roman Catholic Comments,” etc.; Simon, 
Apostate Church,” Non-Clericus, 6s. The Abbe noted book 
against classical studies has been translated under the title Paganism 
Education,” Robert Hill. Rev. Waterworth, Examination the 
Origin, Progress, and Principles the Society The Dublin Re- 
view for Nov. contains elaborate article the Council Trent,” with 
accounts the histories that council. accuses Mendhan ignorance 
and unfairness, and says that Buckley’s translation the Decrees and Can- 
ons unblushing plagiarism from Waterman’s previous work. 
Joseph Dixon, Maynooth, has published General Introduction 
the Sacred Scriptures series Dissertations, critical, hermeneutical, 
and historical,” vols. 8vo. Articles from the Dublin Review, 
his Eminence, Cardinal Wiseman, published vols. Father 

Newman’s Lectures University Education,” delivered Dublin, be- 
half the Catholic University, which President, have been published; 
and also sermon the same, The Second Spring,” delivered before 
the Synod Oscott, July last, recounting the marvels the recent 
Roman Catholic resuscitation England. Rock, Hierurgia: Transub- 
stantiation, Invocation, Purgatory, and the Rites the Church, illustrated 
from paintings and inscriptions,” 2nd edition. Pope Benedict 
Heroic Virtue, Archbishop Whateley’s last charge the 
Truth and Unity.” considers some the reasons why the 
Reformation has been stationary, and even receding, condition, for 
nearly three avows the author’s belief that there can 
effectual legislative protection for religion.” Evans, The Origin and 
Progress Mariolatry,” supplement Rev. Horne’s work the 
same subject. Rev. Buckley, History the Council Trent.” 
Bungener’s History the same council has been translated and published 
Pius IX., and Life Gavazzi.” Bishop Brown and Baylee, Con- 
troversy upon the Infallibility the Church Rome, and article the 
Church England,” pp. 410. Hulme, Comparative View Popery 
and Spiritual Church Rome, its Moral Theology, 
Scriptural Institution, and Canon Law. Being Report the Books and 
Documents the Papacy deposited the University library Cambridge, 
the Bodleian Oxford, and the library Trinity College, Dublin, 
1840.” 
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Works Philosophy and the Philosophy Religion. 


The most important recent publication philosophy Sir William Ham- 
Discussions Philosophy and Literature, Education and University 
Reform. Chiefly from the Edinburgh Review; corrected, vindicated and 
enlarged, notes and with the motto 


Faith, like torch, the more it’s shook shines.” 


Most these papers are already familiar the students philosophy and 
education. They have been translated into French Peisse; into 
Italian Gatto, and some them into German, giving their author 
European celebrity. The additions comprise about third volume 
758 pages, and are arranged three appendices, philosophical, logical 
and educational. The first these contains two articles: Conditions 
the Thinkable systematised; Alphabet Human and Philo- 
sophical Testimonies the limitations our knowledge, from the limitation 
our The Logical Appendix Syllogism, its kinds, canons, 
notations; and, affirmation and negation, propositional forms, etc. 
What added education has reference the University Edinburgh, 
Oxford reforms the Faculty Arts, and the Examinations for Honors 
the University Louvain. 

All the matter this volume that has respect English University edu- 
cation now special interest, consequence the publication the re- 
port the Oxford Commission. The main points which the author in- 
sisted these articles, written twenty years ago, have been corroborated 
that Commission. 

The Appendix Logic has reference the principle “an explicitly 
Quantified which forms the chief peculiarity Sir William 
Hamilton’s logical system. His .discussion with Prof. Morgan given 
more fully than any previous publication. 

The Philosophical Appendix gives scheme human knowledge, with 
concise elucidation the leading Space and time are here 
viewed only conditions hnman respect them seems 
thorough Kantian. The longest discussion upon causality. There 
admirable Analysis the opinions. After disposing six, gives 
his own, hitherto proposed, and recommended its cheapness and 
simplicity.” that the judgment Causality form the mental 
law the conditioned.” merely supposes that the mind limited; the 
law limitation the law the Conditioned constituting, one its ap- 
plications, the law Causality.” application this law thing 
thought under the form mental category existence relative time.” 
thinks that this view special value the argument for the existence 
God, avoid the inference, necessary when causality considered 
unconditioned affirmation, that the Divine existence there must also 
cause. And his whole philosophy, “the philosophy the conditioned,” 
favorable humility, and revelation. trust that this important 
volume may republished this country. 
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Cousin’s Course Modern Philosophy, translated Wight, has 
been republished Scotland from the American edition. The first part 
Rev. Maurice’s History Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy has 
been published second edition. gives the history the Ancient 
losophy. finds philosophy among the Hebrews, Egyptians, Hindis, Chi- 
nese and Persians. does not fully correspond with the requisitions now 
made such work. Restoration Religious Belief,” Part con- 
siders the supernatural element the Epistles, and its bearing the argu- 
ment for the truth Christianity. this work have seen only the first 
part, and that certainly shows vigor thought, though hardly methodi- 
cal and thorough enough for this high theme. The subject that is, 
tianity Relation its Ancient and Modern Antagonists.” third edition 
Mill’s Political Economy published. The chapters property, and 

the futurity the laboring classes, have been entirely rewritten. Whewell’s 
History Moral Philosophy England severely reviewed article 
ascribed Stuart Mill, the October number the Westminster Re- 
view. The inconsistencies and inaccuracies Whewell’s criticism Ben- 
tham’s theory are forcibly exposed. also useful showing the shape 
which the Utilitarian theory taking the present English school. Mat- 
ter and Force, Analytical and Synthetical Essay physical causation,” 
Richard Laming. “The Ethics the [Jewish] Fathers, collected 
Nathan the Babylonian 200, translated from the original Text with 
Geology.” History Philosophy” has been revised 
Morell, and published Bohn’s library. New matter has been added. 
All who recollect Hamilton’s severe criticism this translation its former 
edition, will glad know that has been carefully revised compe- 
tent hand. The Republic Plato” has been translated, with introduc- 
Papers Literary and Philosophical Subjects” Patrick Macdougall, 
lately elected Professor Moral Philosophy the University Edinburgh, 
formerly New College. -His chief competitor was Prof. Ferrier, the 
University St. Andrews, from whom also announced System Me- 
taphysics.” Schubert’s speculations upon the Universe, the 
Earth, and the Period its occupation Man,” have been translated. 
Account the Life and Writings Leibnitz now the course 
publication the Gentlemen’s Magazine,” Francis Harwell. Ali- 
son, The Future, the Sciencc Politics.” 


History, Biography and Travels. 

The first volume the continuation Alison’s History Europe has 
been published. The whole work consist five volumes. devoted 
depicting the Social changes since the termination the wars the 
French time divided into five periods. The first from 
the occupation Paris the Allies the passing the Currency Act 
England 1819, and the great creation Peers the democratic interest 


France the same year. This occupies the first volume. The second 
from the liberal government France 1819 the revolution under 
Charles 1830, including the revolutions Spain, Portugal, Naples 
and Piedmont 1820; the Greek war independence; the wars Rus- 
sia, Turkey and Persia and the augmentation the British pos- 
sessions India. The third, from the Reform Bill 1831 the overthrow 
the Whigs Oct. 1841, comprising narratives the French policy, 
the insurrection Poland, the career Ibrahim Pasha, the bombardment 
Acre, the invasion and disasters Afghanistan. The fourth, from 1842 
1848, relating the second expedition Afghanistan, the glorious peace” 
with China, the British conquest Scinde, besides the European events. 
The fifth will give the account the revolutions 1848 and their results. 

Two new volumes Macaulay’s History England are announced. 
Miss Pardoe’s Life Medicis has been published three volumes. 
Rose, The Afghans, the Ten Tribes and the Kings the East. The 
Druses and the Moabites.” pp. 162. 2s.6d. Sir John Francis Davis, China 
during the War and since the Peace.” vols. Samuel Laing, Esq., Ob- 
servations the Social and Political State Denmark, and the Duchies 
Schleswig and Holstein.” Benjamin Thorpe, Northern Mythology, com- 
prising the principal popular Traditions and Superstitions Scandinavia, 
Northern Germany and the Netherlands, from original and other sources.” 
vols. 12mo. Lynam’s Roman Emperors.” vols. 8vo. “The Cloister 
the Baroness D’Oberkirch, Countess Montbrison.” Written herself, and 
edited her Grandson, the Count Montbrison.” vols. “The Three 
Colonies Australia,” Samuel Sidney, editor the Emigrant’s 
The Celt, the Roman and the Saxon; history the Early 
tants Great Britain, down the Conversion the Anglo-Saxons; 
trated the ancient Remains brought light recent Research.” 
Thomas Wright, A., A., This work fully shows the 
mixed character the English population. said too sceptical 
about the introduction Christianity into the British isles before the time 
the monk Augustin. History the British Conquests India.” 
Horace St. John. vols. The American book The Napoleon Dynasty, 
the Berkeley Men,” attracts attention England, and pronounced 
some really French origin. History the Indian Archipelago,” 
Horace St. John. second edition the Lands the Messiah, Ma- 
homent and the Pope, visited 1851.” John Aiton, D., Minister 
Dolphington. 

Upon Spain, the following works have recently been published: 
Spanish Protestants, and their Persecutions Philip II.” Senor Don 
Adolfo Castro. Translated Thomas Parker. Institutions, 
Politics, and Public Men Spain,” Wallis, Esq., author The 
Glimpses Spain.” Rev. Meyrick, The Practical Workings the 
Church Spain,” gives sad account the deplorable religious condition 
that country under Roman Catholic The History 
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